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The National Conference 
on Social Welfare 


‘Tix NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a 
voluntary organization of individual and organizational members 
whose major function is to provide a national forum for the criti- 
cal examination of basic problems and issues in the social welfare 
field. 

These annual forums furnish a two-way channel of communica- 
tion between paid and volunteer workers, between social welfare 
and allied fields, and between the service organizations and the 
social work profession. 

Since 1874, through its annual forums and its comprehensive 
publications program, the National Conference has reflected the 
history and dynamic development of social welfare in this country. 
Its national office serves as headquarters for state conferences in 
social welfare; as the secretariat for the U.S. Committee of the In- 
ternational Council on Social Welfare; and as a clearinghouse for 
educational materials for use on local, state, national, and inter- 
national levels. 

Among the newer services developed by the Conference in re- 
cent years is its insurance program and information services, in- 
cluding a library of unpublished Annual Forum manuscripts; its 
document retrieval program, of which the data-processed produc- 
tion of the KWIC Index of its publications since 1874 is a part; 
and its Selected Bibliography service. 
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Foreword 


‘Lie IMPELLING CALL for action in the social welfare 
field that resounded throughout the San Francisco Forum and 
the responses of the National Conference on Social Welfare dur- 
ing the ensuing year reflect the conviction that new responsibilities 
for more dynamic involvement in shaping social policy and strate- 
gies are generated by the compelling need for reordering national 
priorities and effecting fundamental changes in our approach to 
human welfare. Consistent with this conviction and with the un- 
finished “San Francisco story,” the National Conference on Social 
Welfare Program Committee chose for the 96th Annual Forum 
theme, “An Action Platform for Human Welfare—Phase II.” The 
theme for the Division program, “The Impact of Social Revolu- 
tion on Values,” focused attention upon value issues and the va- 
riety of community responses to value conflicts arising from rapid 
social change. 

The 1969 Forum convened in New York City in an atmosphere 
of confrontation and dissent, reflecting not only the happenings 
within the National Conference since May, 1968, but also the 
events and developments on the national scene relevant to the 
concerns of the participants: the national political campaigns, 
conducted in the wake of the assassination of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Robert F. Kennedy within a span of scarcely three months; 
the Poor People’s March; and the violence that overshadowed the 
National Democratic Convention in Chicago. The campaigns high- 
lighted among other issues the welfare system, the urban crisis, 
racial integration, “law and order,” inflation, and the war in Viet- 
nam. Richard M. Nixon, inaugurated as the 34th President of the 
United States, had pledged the new Administration to find new 
approaches to solutions for these problems, including a sweeping 
overhaul of the welfare system. 

Though intensive study was in process, concrete plans for ef- 
fecting such reform had not been announced. The focus on civil 
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rights had shifted to new, more militant strategies for challenging 
“the Establishment” and eliminating the racial inequities within 
the social, economic, and political structures of our society. 

Student unrest, protests, and disorders had swept the campuses 
across the country, sparking conflicts among university faculty and 
administration as well. The turbulent academic year that was 
drawing to a close had forced universities and faculties, including 
professional schools and professional associations, to reexamine 
their purposes, the relevance of the curriculum to student goals, 
and the role of the student in university administration. The 
student unrest was related in part to the draft and the war in 
Vietnam; it was also viewed as reaction to the perceptible gap 
between our professed ideals and the realities of our society. 
Though military action in Vietnam had been scaled down and 
peace negotiations had been initiated in Paris, the end was not 
in sight, and the drain upon federal resources stymied action im- 
perative to deal with the vast domestic needs and problems. 

Appropriate to this context, the Forum papers and panel dis- 
cussions centered to a greater extent than before upon the broader 
issues of reorienting and formulating new social policy and upon 
a variety of experiences and problems in designing and implement- 
ing new strategies and effective social action at all levels of or- 
ganization and administration of welfare programs. Permeating 
all aspects of the Forum program was the deep concern and in- 
volvement of social welfare recipients in the direction and control 
of services, shifting the locus of community power and control; 
the disparity between lip service to integration and the reality of 
racial and ethnic inequities; and the new thrusts of the black 
community for black unity and self-determination. The problem 
approach was also carried forward in the examination of the im- 
plications of these issues for social planning, for the local admin- 
istration of services, and for the relationships between and among 
federally funded local programs. 

The diversity of views on, and approaches to, the array of sub- 
jects considered at the Forum reflected the range of backgrounds 
represented by the speakers and discussants. In addition to social 
workers, there were members of allied fields and professions, com- 
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munity development and community action leaders, labor and 
political leaders, businessmen, journalists, community leaders, 
and participants who were themselves recipients of social services. 

There was no lack of excellent content presented at the Forum, 
but many papers were not submitted to the Editorial Committee 
by the authors. Consequently, this volume gives only a partial 
portrait from the broad canvas of significant contributions by 
many other speakers, panel members, and discussants and their 
wide range of new ideas and dynamic proposals relevant to the 
goal of bringing about fundamental social change essential for 
human welfare and social progress. 

Similarly, only a small number of papers were submitted to 
the Division Program Committee, making it impracticable to 
publish them in a separate volume as has been done in previous 
years. For this reason, and because those selected add a vital 
dimension to the content of the Forum papers, they are pub- 
lished in this volume. 

The 96th Forum by design of the National Conference itself 
will be appropriately recorded as Chapter II of the story that 
began in San Francisco in 1968. A year later, the atmosphere of 
urgency and disquiet that characterized the 95th Forum had 
shifted to a climate of dissent and confrontation. The distinctive 
nature and import of the events that took place in New York 
are analyzed in the section entitled “Confrontation, 1969,” which 
includes two statements prepared for this publication: “The New 
York Story” from the Conference viewpoint, by John C. Kidneigh, 
and a participant’s viewpoint presented by Howard Prunty. 

A companion volume, Social Work Practice, 1969, will be pub- 
lished separately by Columbia University Press. 

In addition to the Chairman, other members of the Editorial 
Committee who devoted time and effort to the selection of papers 
for publication in the two volumes were: Emanuel Berlatsky, 
Charles Chakerian, Mary Houk, Arthur Katz, and William 
Schwartz. The Chairman wishes to pay tribute to these members 
for their objectivity and sustained efforts in pursuing the arduous 
task of selection. The Committee is notably indebted to Joe Hof- 
fer, Sara Lee Berkman, and Mabel Davis, of the Conference staff, 
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for their preliminary planning and continuing help throughout 
the Forum, and special appreciation is expressed to Dorothy M. 
Swart, of Columbia University Press, for her wise counsel and sup- 
porting presence. 


MArTHA BRANSCOMBE 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 


Greetings to the Conference 


from PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


‘Lae g6TH ANNUAL FORUM of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare takes place at a time when the world, more 
than ever before, looks to America for new direction in advanc- 
ing the well-being of its disadvantaged citizens. 

It is a time that calls for solutions rather than promises—an 
appropriate time to launch a strong new “Action Platform for 
Human Welfare.” 

Only the combined energies and creative talents of millions of 
committed Americans, in and out of government, can successfully 
build the bridge we seek from dependency to dignity. Only an 
all-out effort such as this can close the unfortunate gap between 
black and white, affluent and needy, dissenter and traditionalist. 
So it is well that you call upon the closest cooperation of social 
workers, clients, churches, social institutions, labor, business, in- 
dustry—and every level of the federal government. 

National strength is based upon the strength of every individual 
in the society, every family, community, and local unit. Each 
voluntary effort fortifies the whole of our society and speeds the 
fulfillment of our common goals. And by working together, we 
can open the doors of opportunity for all our people, enabling 
them to participate more fully and share more equitably in the 
prosperity most of us enjoy—and in the abiding satisfaction of 
their personal achievement. 

For recognizing the problems as well as the potential with which 
we are faced, I salute you. And for your new resolves to further 
extend your noble work, I wholeheartedly commend you, and 
wish you every success. 
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National Conference on Social Welfare 
Distinguished Service Awards 


‘Tie NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE AWARDS 
were established by Executive Committee action in 1954 to ac- 
complish a two-fold purpose by calling attention to the significant 
social problems of the times, and by recognition of the outstand- 
ing achievements of individuals or organizations in helping to 
solve them. The first Award was presented at the 1955 Annual 
Forum in San Francisco. 

Conditions of the Awards and procedures for selection of 
recipients adopted by the Executive Committee specified that 
awards would be given only when outstanding candidates were 
submitted; that up to three awards might be given in any one 
year in recognition of outstanding contributions in administra- 
tion, research, practice, or, in exceptional cases, for long and sus- 
tained achievement in the advancement of social welfare, but 
not solely for long service; and that recipients need not be mem- 
bers of the Conference or of the social work profession. 

Final selection of recipients is made by the National Board of 
the Conference (formerly the Executive Committee) from nomi- 
nations and supporting background material submitted by the 
members. 

Awards for 1969 were presented by Arthur S. Flemming, Presi- 
dent of the National Conference on Social Welfare, to the Hon- 
orable Elmer L. Andersen, Harry L. Lurie, and Ida C. Merriam 
at the General Session on Monday, May 26, 1969. The citations 
were as follows: 


For his outstanding support, not only as a layman and business- 
man, but as Governor, of progressive social welfare legislation in 
the State of Minnesota . . . and 
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For his dedicated and time-consuming service to both voluntary 
and public welfare throughout his life . 

The National Conference on Social Welfare pays tribute to the 
HonorRABLE ELMER L. ANDERSEN. 


For his dedicated effort and inestimable contribution in assist- 
ing social work “to come of age’’ by means of his excellence in 
writing and his genius in editing . . . and 

For his courageous leadership in the effort to secure social legis- 
lation, and for a lifetime of accomplishment as a citizen of his 
day and time... 

The National Conference on Social Welfare pays tribute to 
Harry L. Lurie. 


For her invaluable contribution, through the avenues of re- 
search and statistics, to the entire area of social welfare . . . and 

For her brilliant leadership in developing essential data from 
her knowledge of problems and how well they were being met, 
which has made all social welfare programs more effective . . 


The National Conference on Social Welfare pays tribute to 
IpA C. MERRIAM. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 1955-1969 


4955 


1956 
1ODT 
1958 
oe 


1960 


1961 
1962 


1963 


1964 
1965 
1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


EpitH M. Baker, Washington, D.C. 

FEDELE F, Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, New York 

TIAC (Temporary Inter-Association Council) PLANNING Com- 
MITTEE, New York 

THE REVEREND Martin Lutuer Kine, JR., Montgomery, Ala. 
WILBUR J. CoHEN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

THE Honoras_e JOHN E. Focarty, Rhode Island 

Lronarp W. Mayo, New York 

ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS, Washington, D.C. 

OLLIE A. RANDALL, New York 

Louta Dunn, Chicago 

RALPH BLANCHARD, New York 

HELEN Hatt, New York 

THE HonoraBie AIME J. Foranp, Rhode Island 

THE ATLANTA Constitution, Ralph McGill and Jack Nelson, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

JosEpH P. ANpERson, New York 

CHARLOTTE Tow Le, Chicago 

Harrtett M. Bartiert, Cambridge, Mass. 

ERNEST JOHN Boun, Cleveland 

FLORENCE G. HELLER, Glencoe, Ill. 

Special Award: Television Documentary, “The Battle of New- 
burgh,” Irvine Girtin and the NATIONAL BRoApcastinc Com- 
PANY, New York 

Special Citation (Posthumous): ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
“First Lady of the World” 

Dr. Rospert M. FELrx, Bethesda, Md. 

Special Citation (Posthumous): JouHN FirzGERALD KENNEDY, 
“Man of Destiny” 

JAMEs V. BENNETT, Washington, D.C. 

SIDNEY HOLLANDER, Baltimore, Md. 

Cora Kasius, New York 

REPRESENTATIVE WILBUR D. Mitts, Ark. 

THE Honoraste Husert H. Humpnrey, Washington, D.C. 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD—WorLD POPULATION 

Special Awards (Posthumous): 

RutH M. WituiaMs, New York 

Howarp F. Gustarson, Indianapolis 

Loma Moyer ALLEN, Rochester, N.Y. 

KENNETH BANCROFT CrLark, New York 

THE HONoRABLE ELMER L. ANDERSEN 

Harry L. Lurie 

Ipa C. MERRIAM 
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Abstracts 


ANDERSEN, ELMER L. 
“The State in Social Planning” 

Solution to our present national emergency in meeting human needs 
must be given priority over other matters now commanding our re- 
sources and will demand the united support of the great majority of 
citizens to demand the massive expenditure of federal taxes needed. 
Emphasis in state and local government should be on promotion of 
such a national program, on effective administration, research, and 
vocational rehabilitation, and on utilization of private enterprise. 


BUTLER, EDWARD 1 
“Case Presentations in Community Development: II. Wilmington, 
Delaware” 
Analysis of the nine-month National Guard occupancy of Wilmington 
during 1966 blames excessive concern for order and control in the 
value system for increased racism, violence, and intolerance. Corporate 
community control by the Du Pont Company, preventing blacks from 
participation in decision-making, is held responsible for further in- 
crease in dehumanizing factors. 


CouHEN, NATHAN E. 
“The University and Social Change” 

Traditional university functions—research and public service—are be- 
ing challenged by a climate of anti-intellectualism demanding that 
they become active agents of change. Campus revolts stem from stu- 
dent demand for expansion of university function to achieve a deeper 
relationship with the larger goals and values of society, more relevance 
to the meaning and purpose of human society. 


Dusey, SumMaTi N., Joun B. Turner, and MAcpALENA MIRANDA 
“Black Unity and Self-Determination: Social Welfare Implications” 
A panel discussion by Mayor Richard G. Hatcher (Gary, Ind.), Mrs. 
Aileen C. Hernandez, the Rev. George E. Riddick, and T. George 
Silcott is analyzed in terms of strategies employed by blacks to achieve 
seli-determination in the eradication of basic problems of poverty and 
racism. Evaluation of three major strategies—riots and violence, sep- 
aratism, and nonviolent methods—favors nonviolence but stresses re- 
cent emphasis on more violent forms of action. Social work is urged 
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to separate from traditional remedial practices and to adopt a radical 
new role of greater responsiveness to the improvement of human living. 


Dumont, MATTHEW P., M.D. 
“The Impact of the Social Revolution on Values: II” 

In revolutionary times liberals tend to lose sight of ideology but to 
use its terms merely to choose sides. Our revolt of middle-class youth 
opposes “crimes against man” in behalf of “justice” or “freedom.” 
We interpret their acts in terms of the “rhetoric of war” rather than 
the “ideology of revolution”, seeing only their impertinence, destruc- 
tiveness, and terrorism. 


FLEMMING, ARTHUR S. 
“An Action Platform for Human Welfare—Phase II” 

Despite the Kerner Report’s indictment of our welfare system, no na- 
tional commitment to social action exists. Implementation of the 
Kerner recommendations must depend on political action by social 
welfare professionals to provide leadership through their organiza- 
tions and as individuals to generate the will for provision of in- 
creased taxes needed to meet the vital needs of the nation. 


GUNSALUS, CATHERINE L. 
“The Impact of Social Revolution on Values: I” 

Value structures may be affected by, or may create social change. The 
new theology, focusing on God’s responsibility for all mankind as op- 
posed to the traditional notion of man’s personal dependence on God, 
is a search for new values more relevant to immediate social problems. 
Such activities as marches, campus disturbances, and student disorders 
are “ritual participation” forms serving temporarily to develop group 
and individual identity in participants. 


HorFer, JoE R. 
“Continuing Education through Social Welfare Conferences” 

The traditional function of the Conference as “a primary instrument 
for highlighting social problems” is accomplished through its national 
Forum. Its educational function, based on three elements essential to 
social change—education, planning, and social action—can best be 
achieved through a coalition of social welfare forces emphasizing the 
common elements among practitioners and organizations. 


KIDNEIGH, JOHN C. 

“The New York Conference Story” 
How will the Conference respond to the disruptive tactics of the 
well-organized dissident groups in forceful take-over of its sessions and 
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registration process during its tumultuous g6th Annual Forum? Basic 
underlying tone of the attacks was a demand for social action released 
in impassioned and emotional speeches condemning the Conference, 
national social agencies, and the profession for failure to correct so- 
cial evils and to meet demands of actionist groups. 


LInpsay, Joun V. 
“Building a More Responsive City Government” 

Efforts to solve the urban crisis in New York City have been based 
on two principles: more direct involvement of the people in the busi- 
ness of government; and a restructuring of the city government to 
achieve greater responsibility and efficiency. Despite criticism and con- 
flict, progress is evident in areas of economic development, more ac- 
tive community participation, transit system improvements, parks, and 
recreational facilities. 


MocuLoF, MELVIN B. 

“Federal Support for Citizen Participation in Social Action” 
Three federal programs—the President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, OEO’s community action program, and the model cities 
program—are discussed in relation to their influence on the evolution 
of a national focus on community self-determination for minorities 
(principally the black community) and away from the influence of 
the controlling white middle class. 


PascaL, ANTHONY H. 
“New Departures in Social Services” 

Objectives of all social services are listed as: (1) protection of incom- 
petents; (2) improvement of consumer choice; (3) enhancement of so- 
cial functioning; (4) advancement of equal opportunity; and (5) es- 
tablishment of minimum material adequacy. Only the fifth cannot 
be realized through provision of service-in-kind but can best be 
achieved through “cash transfers” (government distribution of pur- 
chasing power automatically taking advantage of our competitive eco- 
nomic system). 


PruntTy, Howarp E. 
“The New York Story—a Participant’s Viewpoint” 

Objectives of dissident groups are “to inform—not to disrupt”; “to 
bring issues forcefully to public attention”; “to stir discontent among 
the oppressed”; “‘to prevent the system from operating as usual.” Pre- 
ferred “nonviolent” strategies may be accelerated if ineffective. NCSW 
membership response to New York activities is described as “a ma- 
jority agreeing with both goals and tactics; a small minority violently 
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opposing the mode of intervention; and a larger minority agreeing 
with goals but objecting to tactics.” 


Ruopes, ALFRED H., JR. 
“Case Presentations in Community Development: I. Rural Missis- 
sippi” 
Community centers emerging from the Freedom Movement since 1966 
have been developed under auspices of the National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, stressing positive goals rather 
than discontent or conflict and giving technical consultation to auton- 
omous neighborhood organizations in selected Mississippi counties. 
Major success is noted in political activities, job training, increased 
involvement in self-help activities. The greatest needs are seen as in- 
creased state and federal support, new industries, and community 
leadership. 


SCHWARTZ, WILLIAM 

“Private Troubles and Public Issues: One Social Work Job or Two?” 
Social work practitioners now faced with dual responsibility must de- 
cide whether they must “change the people” or “change the system” 
to accomplish social reform. Development of a single interpretation of 
professional function using social work skills as a “mediating force” 
to change the methods by which the people and the system deal with 
each other is suggested as a solution encompassing both viewpoints. 


STRUTHERS, WALLACE W. 

“Social Welfare in the National Development of Canada” 
Canadian social policy, in the past largely left to provincial govern- 
ment, now faces the task of developing national social goals and the 
intergovernmental machinery to achieve them. Basic issues involve 
questions of financing, determination of eligibility policies, the ef- 
fects of equitable income distribution on economic growth, and the 
interrelationships of the social and economic components of national 
development. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1969 





An Action Platform for 
Human Welfare—Phase II 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


Tz WAS MY SUGGESTION that we continue in 1969 the 
theme of the 1968 Conference. There was a response to that 
theme, and it seemed to me that the business was not finished 
and that we should resume our discussion of “action in the wel- 
fare field.” 

I believe that one of the most significant public documents of 
my lifetime is the report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (the Kerner Commission). No citizen of this na- 
tion can effectively discharge his duties as a citizen unless he has 
read the full text and unless he is willing to take seriously the 
findings and recommendations of the report.t 

One of the most significant and far-reaching indictments in this 
report is the indictment returned against our welfare system. Here 
it is: 

The Commission believes that our present system of public assistance 
contributes materially to the tensions and social disorganization that 
have led to civil disorders. The failures of the system alienate the tax- 


payers who support it, the social workers who administer it, and the 
poor who depend upon it.? 


As many of you know, based upon this indictment the Commis- 
sion recommended an overhaul of the system to provide more ade- 
quate levels of assistance on the basis of uniform national stan- 
dards, to reduce the burden on state and local governments by 


1 Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (New York: 
New York Times Co.; Bantam Books), 1968. 
2 Ibid., p. 457. 
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financing the cost of the system almost entirely with federal funds, 
to create new incentives to work, to eliminate the features that 
create hardship and dependency, and, finally, to improve family- 
planning and other social services to welfare recipients. 

In addition, the Commission recommended as a long-range 
strategy development of a national system of income supplementa- 
tion to provide a basic floor of economic and social security for 
all Americans. 

On March 1, 1969—one year after the issuance of the Kerner 
Report—the Urban Coalition and Urban America Inc., issued 
One Year Later, a report on the nation’s domestic crisis as de- 
fined by the Commission and an attempt to determine where we 
are and where we seem to be heading in our troubled urban cen- 
ters. Here are the authors’ conclusions pertaining to welfare area: 
No progress has been made in the reform of the welfare system. Judi- 
cial gains have been offset by the threat of backward steps posed by 
the 1967 Amendments to federal welfare laws. Development and pub- 
lic acceptance of an income supplementation system is still not in 
sight. 

The over-all conclusion that “the sense of urgency in the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission report has not been reflected in the 
nation’s response” is certainly applicable to the welfare field. 

The major updating of our welfare system called for by the 
Advisory Council on Public Welfare in its 1966 report has not yet 
taken place by any means. If this situation, which I regard as a 
serious one, is to be corrected there are certain ‘‘musts” which 
those of us who are related to the nation’s welfare program need 
to keep in mind. 

First of all, I believe that we must confront the fact of white 


racism. ‘The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
said this: 


What white Americans have never fully understood but what the 
Negro can never forget is that white society is deeply implicated in 
the ghettos. White institutions created it, white institutions maintain 
it, and white society condones it.4 

3 Urban America, Inc., and the Urban Coalition, One Year Later (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969), p. 60. 

4 Report of the National Advisory Commission, p. 2. 
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In One Year Later we find this: “A year later we are a year 
closer to being two societies, black and white, increasingly sep- 
arate and scarcely less unequal.” 5 

We continue, it seems to me, as a nation to give expression to 
white racism by our refusal to act in a massive manner in resolv- 
ing the crisis that confronts our Cities, the most serious domestic 
crisis in our national history. I believe that instead of avoiding 
the indictment stated in the report of the Kerner Commission 
we must confront it and ask for forgiveness for our sins of omis- 
sion and then dedicate our lives to correcting the conditions that 
are directly traceable to our sins. As Tom Wicker of the New 
York Times in his introduction to the Kerner Report put it, “un- 
til the fact of white racism is admitted it cannot conceivably be 
expunged.” 

Next, the findings and recommendations of the Kerner Com- 
mission in the welfare field must become our findings and recom- 
mendations. Let us keep in mind, again quoting Tom Wicker, 
“that the Kerner Commission Report derives its most devastating 
validity from the fact that it was drawn by representatives of the 
moderate, and ‘responsible’ Establishment—not by black radicals, 
militant youth, or even academic leftists.” 

Let us assume that professionals in the welfare field could draft 
better recommendations than are contained in the Kerner Com- 
mission Report. Would they not include the goals that are set 
forth in the Kerner Report? Therefore, why not take advantage of 
the fact that a distinguished group of nonprofessionals has em- 
braced at least some of the goals that all of us would support. Let 
us accept this report. Any national political leaders did not do so 
when the report was issued. Let us not follow in their footsteps. 
Rather let us draw up a timetable—a timetable that reflects a 
sense of urgency for the adoption of the Kerner Commission wel- 
fare goals—and then insist in season and out of season that the 
timetable be met. 

There are two Kerner Commission goals, for example, which 
should be achieved during this session of the Congress: (1) the re- 
peal of the 1967 amendment which would freeze the Aid to 


5 One Year Later, p. ix. 
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Families of Dependent Children rolls; (2) adoption of uniform 
federal standards for public assistance programs and federal as- 
sumption of a large financial load. We are told that there is grow- 
ing bipartisan support for this approach. If there is, then we 
should be able to get action in this session of the Congress, not 
in the next session. 

Likewise, it seems to me that professionals in the welfare field 
must become political activists. 

At a meeting of the Wisconsin Public Welfare Association, I 
noted this sentence in the program: “Professionals can offer all 
kinds of advice, but are people of little action.” In my judgment, 
that is one of the major reasons for the conclusion in One Year 
Later that no progress has been made in the reform of the welfare 
system. That statement will be repeated in a report two years from 
now unless the professional and other welfare workers stop ration- 
alizing their lack of action in practical politics. Who is better 
equipped to provide political leadership in the welfare field than 
the professional? Professionals can and should develop political 
action groups alongside each one of their professional groups. Let 
us stop using the rulings of the Internal Revenue Service for the 
purpose of rationalizing inaction in the political realm. Every 
professional organization can set up a new political action orga- 
nization without jeopardizing in any way the tax-exempt status 
of its strictly professional activities. It is true that contributions 
to a political action group are not deductible. But surely the pro- 
fessional welfare worker is willing to forego such deductions in 
the interest of developing political support for programs that he 
knows must be implemented now if we are going to deal con- 
structively and effectively with growing tensions, frustrations, and 
polarization. 

Why should not the National Conference on Social Welfare or- 
ganize a parallel national political action council on social welfare? 
I believe it should. I am a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Urban Coalition, which has organized an Urban Coalition 
Action Council. People who contribute to the Urban Coalition 
for its educational and research work can claim deductions in the 
regular manner. People who contribute to the Urban Coalition 
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Action Council cannot claim those deductions; they contribute be- 
cause they believe that it is imperative to marshal support at the 
grass roots for programs that, if implemented, can help serve those 
who are desperately in need of help. 

I believe that the time has come for those who are involved in 
welfare programs day in and day out to develop the political 
muscle that will enable them to walk arm in arm with other or- 
ganizations to bring about a grass-roots demand for reform of our 
welfare system. We need some victories in this area and we need 
them soon if we are to counter the mounting frustrations of those 
who are victims of the present way of doing things. Professionals 
and laymen in the welfare field must become involved in practical 
politics if the recommendations of the Kerner Commission are to 
become a reality. No one else can take our place. Their adoption 
depends on our leadership and our work. 

The members of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders said this: 


Only a greatly enlarged commitment to national action can shape a 
future that is compatible with the historic ideals of American society.® 

That commitment to national action does not exist tonight. 
What will motivate us as a nation to make such a commitment? 
Will fear do it? Yes, fear will produce some action, but fear does 
not, never has, and never will provide the motivation for a sus- 
tained drive toward a constructive objective. We adjust very 
quickly to our fears. I believe the motivation that comes from a 
complete acceptance of the commandment that lies at the heart of 
our Judeo-Christian tradition, “Thou shall love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is the only motivation that will provide a new national 
will to tax ourselves to the extent necessary to meet the vital needs 
of the nation. For me, this commandment has come to mean 
that we are not commanded to like our neighbor—after all one 
cannot be commanded to do something that must come from 
within. We are not commanded to approve of everything that our 
neighbor says or does—after all, that is impossible. But the com- 
mandment does place upon us a common responsibility growing 
out of a spiritual law of life that is built into this universe never to 

6 Report of the National Advisory Commission, p- 410. 
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pass up an opportunity to help our neighbor achieve his highest 
potential. We who are associated with the welfare field are passing 
up opportunities by reason of our failure to become as heavily 
involved in practical politics as the situation demands. I hope 
that the National Conference on Social Welfare will take the lead 
in insisting that we become activists—activists who are willing to 
travel the sacrificial second mile in securing support for the 
welfare recommendations of the Kerner Commission Report. 
Remember: We—not someone else or some other group—are 
responsible for the fact that from March 1, 1968, to March 1, 
1969, no progress has been made in the reform of the welfare sys- 
tem. We—not someone else or some other group—will determine 
whether there will be progress in the months that lie just ahead. 


Building a More Responsive 
City Government 


JOHN V. LINDSAY 


‘Lue SOURCES OF URBAN DISCONTENT are varied: they stem 
from the nature of the perennial, disastrous shortage of adequate 
financial resources to the day-to-day business of survival in a neigh- 
borhood that is an economic disaster area. But perhaps the one 
central concept that envelops the urban crisis is the sense and the 
reality of institutional failure, the failure of the most basic gov- 
ernment services to deliver. Put simply, we found when we took 
office that the city could not produce what it promised. And the 
loss of faith which followed that realization spread into every 
neighborhood of New York. 

This was true in every part of city government. With more and 
more police on the force, the citizenry felt more insecure. 

With more and more promises of better government, the city 
bureaucracy was a maze of organizations, agencies, and depart- 
ments, with more than fifty different department heads and dozens 
of ad hoc committees reporting directly to the Mayor. 

With more and more money flowing into the budget, the city 
was forced to borrow money to meet its operating expenses. 

Air pollution and water pollution were worsening year by year, 
and the whole environment of the city was falling victim to this 
pollution, to auto congestion, to park facilities that were steadily 
becoming unusable. 

It was against this background that we took office—a_back- 
ground which forced us into an early and fundamental decision. 
We could either continue to patch up an outmoded structure, 
hoping to preserve a precarious, steadily worsening operation, or 
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we could begin to change fundamentally the way in which the 
city government operates. 

The second alternative had clear risks. It was bound to alienate 
those who identified their own security with preserving the status 
quo. It meant a substantial investment—of time, money, and ef- 
fort—in building new structures that would take a long time— 
perhaps longer than the service of this Administration—to operate 
fully. It meant a long, hard struggle to dig out of twenty-five years 
of inertia. 

It meant, too, a second decision, even more risky and uncertain 
than the first, and that was to open the city government to com- 
peting pressures and programs, from groups allied directly with 
unrepresented communities and interest groups; to demonstrate, 
in other words, that the system of government was strong enough, 
vital enough, to accommodate a wider, angrier, and most of all a 
different political constituency. 

This twin effort toward basic reorganization and increased par- 
ticipation was, in the end, the only real choice we had. The poli- 
tics of timidity and hesitation were not working; they were cor- 
roding the confidence of the citizenry. The politics of fear and 
repression would not work. ‘They would, we believe, have spawned 
only more and more violence and conflict. 

And thus, we made that basic decision to involve the people of 
this city more closely and more thoroughly in the business of gov- 
ernment, and to make the effort toward structuring a more re- 
sponsible and efficient city government. 

This has been a hard, often difficult struggle. We have made 
our share of enemies. We have also made our share of mistakes. 

But after four years as Mayor, I am more convinced than ever 
that this was the correct decision, that you can build a responsive, 
more efficient city government, and that you can make participa- 
tion a reality in modern municipal government. 

Some of what has happened has been relatively simple, a matter 
of examining a problem from a new attitude, or a simple willing- 
ness to commit enough resources to do an important job. 

We found, for example, that despite the alarming loss of jobs 
flowing out of New York, there was no full-time Office of Eco- 
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nomic Development. We made a major decision to commit our- 
selves to economic development, and the result has been an un- 
employment rate below the national average, an unprecedented 
flow of business into New York City, the opening of major new 
areas for economic growth, and the hiring of the unemployed and 
subemployed, of which the Brooklyn Navy Yard is an outstanding 
example. 

We found, too, that the great parks of New York, among our 
most important resources, had been allowed to run down. A sim- 
ple investment of time and talent turned this situation around 
within a year, with better lighting, large-scale events, and the rec- 
ognition that city parks can be usable, safe, and eminently en- 
joyable. 

We found that a determination to spend money, and a willing- 
ness to experiment, enabled us to begin making our transit system 
more bearable, through air conditioning most buses and hundreds 
of subway cars. 

But other decisions, more basic and more critical, proved to be 
hard, indeed—even harder than we thought they would be. Active 
support of community participation in the poverty program, for 
example, was difficult because important political powers were Op- 
posed to such a concept; because wholly new management and 
control structures had to be created out of thin air; because those 
who were participating had never before been included in the real 
process of public policy and spoke a different language from that 
of government officials. Further, the inevitable conflicts between 
groups, the inevitable mistakes and errors in planning, were sub- 
jected to heavy scrutiny, far greater, in fact, than that which is 
focused on traditional, accepted government processes. 

And yet, despite all the difficulties, we believe this experiment 
has proved successful. We know that there are, in the streets of 
New York, thousands of people who have never been heard from, 
who have never had the resources and opportunity to govern them- 
selves or rebuild their communities, who have the skill and the 
intelligence to play critical roles in their communities. 

We have learned that if you provide a workable structure, if 
you provide resources and opportunity, you will find people long 
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since abandoned who can form the basis of a wholly new effort 
in self-renewal—a renewal government not by bureaucrats, but 
by those who live in the neighborhoods. 

We have learned that maternal and infant care centers, built 
to be a part of the neighborhoods they service, can achieve vital 
success in driving down the infant mortality rate of our inner 
cities. 

We have learned that when a community is brought into a 
decision-making process, when officials and local spokesman work 
together, they can produce a program efficiently, effectively, and 
both faster and better than a program imposed by government fiat. 

We found through example how this can work. Some time ago, 
we found it necessary to build a pollution plant to clean up the 
Hudson River. That plant was to be located on the north shore 
of the Hudson River in an area used by the people of upper Man- 
hattan for recreation. The plan drew heated objections. So, the 
city and representatives of the neighborhood sat down and at- 
tempted to design an alternate plan. The result, which would 
never have happened without community participation, was a 
plant which is esthetically more attractive, which increases instead 
of decreases the amount of recreational land, and which has the 
enthusiastic support of virtually every neighborhood group. 

That is the kind of progress that can be made if a government 
is willing to examine alternatives to the way in which things are 
traditionally accomplished. 

We have found, for instance, that by building publicly aided 
housing on small vacant sites within neighborhoods instead of 
bulldozing communities out of existence, we can build better- 
designed housing, build it more quickly, and avoid that sense 
of impotence and alienation so often produced in the past. This 
vest-pocket approach has not only won acclaim within such neigh- 
borhoods, it has also brought the first important change in federal 
housing policy in more than a decade—and it has won the city a 
record number of federal grants. 

We have found, too, that by consultation at the outset with 
neighborhood organizations, we can avoid the perennial conflicts 
and battles. In one case, a program delayed for more than a decade 
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was approved within months of the first real effort at consultation. 

Here, too, there have been delays and there have been times 
when this process has not prevented conflict. That is inevitable 
in city government. But we are convinced that it has led to a 
greater involvement by the people of New York in their own 
future than at any other time in history. We are convinced that 
it is the way governments of the future must operate. And we are 
convinced that it is the right thing to do as well. 

We do not know what the future will bring, either politically 
or structurally. We do not know whether we can turn a hastily 
drawn school law into a mechanism for effective community par- 
ticipation. We do not know whether the three Model Cities pro- 
grams in New York, two of which are now a matter of dispute, 
will be able to turn back toward the job of rebuilding those com- 
munities. 

But we do know the effort must be made. We do know that 
the alternative of hesitancy, delay, and timidity will not work in 
New York; for we have watched it fail in past years. We do know 
that only by fighting for change can this city government hope to 
deliver to the people of New York the kind of assistance they de- 
serve. 


The State in Social Planning 


ELMER L. ANDERSEN 


I; ONE WERE TO THINK of the state as a man and “lever- 
age’ as the use of a lever, what image would come to mind? It 
clearly would not be that of a vigorous young man doing a com- 
pletely adequate job with a strong and effective lever. Looking 
at the lever, one might see it as standing against a tree while the 
young man is distracted by other tasks, or one could imagine it 
as bent out of shape and useless. Looking at the young man, one 
would see him not flushed with success, but frowning, harassed, 
and frustrated. Whatever the imagery, state and local government 
can be seen today as coping satisfactorily with few if any of the 
enormous welfare problems which command attention. 

I believe that we are in a national crisis—a crisis of need, a 
crisis of finances, and a crisis of public attitude. We need sweep- 
ing changes, not on the basis of disparate, fragmented, under- 
financed state programs but on the basis of a massive national 
effort. Discussion of anything less is irrelevant to the situation in 
which we live. 

A landmark decision of the United States Supreme Court may 
be the key to the substantial changes in approach so clearly needed. 
As is well known, the Supreme Court has abolished state residence 
requirements as a qualification for receiving public assistance. 
More specifically, the Supreme Court upheld the decisions of 
three different federal district courts in finding residence require- 
ments to be unconstitutional. Although the decision was not 
unanimous, the fact that these decisions of three district courts 
in three different states have been upheld, even by a split decision, 
supports the view that this finding will stand. One can only regret 
the hardship that has been caused countless families by uncon- 
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stitutional state laws that have been in effect for a generation. 

Everyone agrees that an instant result of the finding will be an 
overwhelming demand for minimum national standards. Other- 
wise we can expect a huge migration from states with low stan- 
dards to those with higher ones, and from rural areas that have 
welfare programs to the cities. It is interesting that a Gallup poll 
conducted on March 20, 1969, indicated that 77 per cent of our 
people favored an equalization of welfare payments, taking into 
account differences in cost of living, to avoid wholesale migra- 
tion of the poor. 

The suggestion of national standards and national funding has 
had support apart from the Supreme Court decision. The Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations urged that 
the federal government pay all welfare costs and that the states 
finance most of the cost of schooling. The panel said that the 
federal government had “superior fiscal capacity” to deal with 
the increasing mobility of poor people. Obviously, if the fed- 
eral government were to pay all welfare costs, the federal govern- 
ment would have to establish national minimum standards. 

More recently, in a presentation to President Nixon’s Council 
on Urban Affairs, Governor Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, 
recommended the consolidation of existing federal aid grants for 
specific purposes into block grants and establishment of federal 
standards and financing of welfare programs. Many other indi- 
viduals and groups have been recommending elimination of cate- 
gorical aids and substitution of a simple need criterion, and sub- 
stantially enlarged federal funding. 

Wilbur Cohen, on leaving the secretaryship of HEW, sug- 
gested a federally financed system of income payments for the 
aged, the blind and disabled, and dependent children, with de- 
termination of eligibility, payments, financing, and appeals on a 
national basis. 

Alvin Schorr has made an interesting point in reference to 
psychological reactions to various forms of subsidies and grants. 
Welfare payments in almost all forms have come under severe 
attack. People seem to want to discredit the payments as justifica- 
tion for their reduction or elimination. The instances of abuse 
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are blown up to a magnitude that discredits an entire program, 
and yet every objective study discloses that the abuses are a very 
small percentage indeed of the total number of cases. Although 
abuse in welfare is probably no more prevalent than dishonesty in 
any other segment of our society’s activities, the stigma is placed 
on welfare to a far greater degree. The disastrous 1967 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act are sufficient evidence of what 
the present public mood will accept in punitive legislation. 

Mr. Schorr noted one exception: Social Security payments are 
socially acceptable, there is no great outcry about misuse of funds 
by any of the beneficiaries, they are paid and received in an at- 
mosphere of dignity that attends no comparable program. Why? 
For two main reasons: (1) nearly everyone, in time, is eligible 
for Social Security; it is universal; (2) it has been presented as 
an insurance program, so people feel entitled to receive what 
they have been paying for. Actually, of course, half of the con- 
tributions are collected as a tax on the employer’s payroll. Fur- 
thermore, in a great many cases there is little relationship be- 
tween the amounts received in benefits and the amounts paid in. 
It is far from being a fully funded insurance program. It is heavily 
weighted in favor of lower income people and thus becomes a 
tax-supported subsidy to a far greater degree than it is a true 
insurance program. 

Rather than criticizing, we must introduce these features of 
Social Security into other welfare programs. With this in mind, 
I would endorse Governor Nelson D. Rockefeller’s suggestion of 
a national compulsory health insurance program financed by em- 
ployer-employee contributions to take the pressure off rising Med- 
icaid costs, which are financed by the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. 

It is also my belief that the plan of children’s allowances pre- 
sented by the New York Citizens Committee for Children should 
be made a part of a new national social services program. The 
payments could be $50 per month for children under six and $10 
per month for those aged six to eighteen. The present $600 in- 
come tax deduction per dependent should be eliminated. I be- 
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lieve that children’s allowances would be an excellent form of 
income maintenance which would be more acceptable if the 
program were universal and financed by employer-employee 
funding. (It would not offend my sensibilities if the employer- 
employee funding were insufficient to pay the total cost of the 
program and other forms of taxation were used to finance the 
balance.) Such a plan has the advantage of aiding all families at 
a time when extra income can be most helpful and particularly 
beneficial to preschool children. 

These elements are mentioned not as a total program, but as 
key parts of a total program of sufficient dimension, and on a 
national basis. I believe that in matters relating to the basic needs 
of our people we can no longer function as fifty individual states 
but must unite and act as one nation. We must eliminate not only 
the barriers of residence requirements but every restriction that 
inhibits meeting the essential needs of every family in our coun- 
try. This is not a question of government doing something for 
undeserving people but rather a matter of a decent society of 
concerned people using governmental mechanics to put a mini- 
mum support floor under all families. If this is denied, the great- 
est damage is done to innocent children and problems accumulate 
for future generations to face. The problems now piled up will 
no longer permit postponement. 

In 1967 in Detroit our nation witnessed the most violent and 
destructive civil disorder in anyone’s memory. A shocked Presi- 
dent appointed a commission to answer the questions: ‘What 
happened? Why did it happen? What can be done? The National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (the Kerner Commis- 
sion) report + which was the result is one of the most important 
documents of our time, and we should never miss an opportunity 
to stress its importance and urge adoption of its recommendations. 
In the first year following its release a review study indicated that 
little or nothing had been done to implement the recommenda- 
tions. Here are the Commission’s suggestions relating to welfare: 


1 Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (New York: 
New York Times Co.; Bantam Books, 1968). 
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1. Establish uniform national standards of assistance at least 
as high as the annual “‘poverty level’ of income, now set by 
the Social Security Administration at $3,335 per year for an 
urban family of four. 

2. Require that all states receiving federal welfare contribu- 
tions participate in the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children—Unemployed Parents program (AFDC-UP) that 
permits assistance to families with both father and mother 
in the home, thus aiding the family while it is still intact. 

3. Bear a substantially greater proportion of all welfare costs 
—as least go percent of total payments. 

4. Increase incentives for seeking employment and job train- 
ing, but remove restrictions recently enacted by Congress 
that would compel mothers of young children to go to work. 

5. Provide more adequate social services through neighborhood 
centers and family-planning programs. 

6. Remove the freeze placed by the 1967 welfare amendments 
on the percentage of children in a state that can be covered 
by federal assistance. 

7. Eliminate residence requirements. 

In addition, the Commission listed the following goals: 

1. To provide for those who can work or who do work, any 
necessary supplements in such a way as to develop incentives for 
fuller employment. 

2. To provide for those who cannot work and for mothers who 
decide to remain with their children, a minimum standard of de- 
cent living, and to aid in the saving of children from the prison 
of poverty that has held their parents. 

Housing was treated separately by the Commission, but the 
recommendations for improvement were no less sweeping. 

States have had incentives to institute AFDC-UP but for the 
most part have failed to do so. Forcing them to do so may only 
lead to greater controversy. I believe that the children’s allow- 
ance plan may be a better way to accomplish the same purpose 
and gain the acceptability that I am convinced goes along with 
universality and some payment participation. 

As a justification for the recommendations of increased federal 
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participation, Governor Rockefeller told the members of the 
President’s Council on Urban Affairs in February: 


A serious imbalance has been developing within the Federal system. 
State and local expenditures to meet human needs have been rising 
much more rapidly than Federal expenditures for domestic purposes. 
However, the Federal government collects two-thirds of all the taxes 
whereas state and local governments collect only one-third, and this 
is inadequate to meet the people’s needs. 


That says it about as well as anyone can. What alternative is 
there to a fully funded national welfare program of minimum 
standards, compared to struggling along in the totally inadequate 
way the states are now doing? 

I believe the greatest service that state and local officials, board 
members of private agencies, and everyone else in any way con- 
nected with the social service programs of our country, can render 
is to impress on President Nixon and members of the Congress 
in the most vigorous way possible that the need for a nationally 
funded and broadly expanded social service program is our most 
urgent national problem. It is an emergency that compels greater 
priority than the Vietnam war, the ABM missile system, and the 
space program—all of which are laying such heavy claims on our 
national resources. Somehow the means must be found so to stir 
our people that the political leaders will respond with programs 
of the dimensions and imagination that the times require. This 
is where the leverage of the states must be placed right now. 

Some suggestions have been made that problems could be 
solved by greater use of private enterprise. Certainly this should 
be explored and is worth some trial. One limitation is that in- 
dustry is not schooled in patience with inadequate or difficult 
people. Industry has had great freedom to hire and fire with 
little regard to social consequences. It will require some re-ori- 
entation for private enterprise to work with people who have 
been the victims of deprivation, discrimination, substandard edu- 
cation, inadequate health care, and inferior social opportunities. 
They cannot be hired and fired. They must be patiently worked 
with for years if we are to break the poverty cycle that has brought 
such a disastrous situation to so much of our land. 
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Nevertheless, the private enterprise approach is worth a trial; 
for, if nothing else, it may be the best way to acquaint an im- 
portant segment of our society with the intense difficulty of solv- 
ing some of these tough human problems and the pressing need 
for a major national effort. Similarly, I believe that one of the 
greatest contributions of the Urban Coalition is to bring busi- 
ness leaders into close personal contact with urban problems so 
that they will get a true picture of the need. 

With a national, massive, fully funded program of social ser- 
vices there will be many important roles for state and local gov- 
ernment. Great emphasis should be placed on effective local ad- 
ministration. Local funds can be used to advantage recruitment 
and training programs for volunteers. Research can be a most 
important phase of local activity. Vocational rehabilitation should 
be emphasized by state and local government. If there can be 
relief from fiscal limitations and supercomplicated paper work, 
a much more comprehensive casework job can be done to lift 
the quality of life of families now living in poverty and degrada- 
tion and put them in the mainstream of responsible citizenship. 

In any discussion of welfare services we would completely miss 
the point if we did not recognize that we have a national emer- 
gency of major proportions on our hands. It can only be solved 
with massive expenditures, using the tax resources of the federal 
government. It must have the united support of a great majority 
of our citizens or the Congress will never dare embark upon it. 
It must be given priority over other matters now commanding 
our resources. With modern communication it should not be 
difficult to put some of the alternatives squarely up to the people 
and measure their response. If the people had a choice right now 
to end our commitment in Vietnam, forget about the ABM mis- 
sile system, and put the funds spent on these projects into es- 
sential domestic programs, there is no question in my mind how 
they would vote. Furthermore, I do not believe it would be an 
irresponsible vote, because there is sufficient evidence to question 
the efficacy of the ABM system, and after pursuing our present 
course in Vietnam for so many years it cannot be argued that 
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our national security is going to be jeopardized by ending that 
fruitless, costly war. 

It is high time that we accept the philosophy of one nation, dedi- 
cated to the welfare of all its citizens, permitting no family to 
fall beneath a minimum standard for decent living and no child 
to be denied the essentials of food, shelter, health and educational 
opportunity. 


Private Troubles and Public Issues: 
One Social Work Fob or Two? 


WILLIAM SCHWARTZ 


Tiere ARE CERTAIN HUMAN ISSUES that are never laid 
to rest. They are “solved” by the best minds of every generation, 
yet they remain troublesome, suspended, permanent centers of 
uneasiness. These issues tend to persist in the same form in which 
they began—as polarized absolutes between which we are asked 
to choose. We are urged to decide whether we are for the indi- 
vidual or the state, for freedom or discipline, nature or nurture, 
means or ends, structure or process, the past or the future. The 
specific controversies change, but the demand is always the same: 
you must be for the one or the many; you are a process man or 
a goals man; permissive or restrictive; for stability or for change; 
and so on into dualism after dualism. 

These “choices” never satisfy. We feel trapped in the array of 
absolutes, wanting some of each and feeling that the problems 
have somehow been misstated. Those who have only to speculate 
about life can abstract the problems from the people and be 
satisfied with the clean ring of deductive logic. But those who 
must put the issues to work must look for solutions that not only 
include both polarities—the how and the what; the means and 
the ends; and the rest—but integrate them so completely that 
they cannot be pulled apart into false alternatives and inoper- 
able choices. 

The dualisms make it necessary to create religious solutions 
rather than technical ones, those where faith is more important 
than fact and strong belief is its own justification. Having sworn 
allegiance to one of the alternatives, there is no need for evidence, 
for records, for research, or any other effort to translate objec- 
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tives into ways of achieving them. There is a kind of magical 
quality about it, a form of prayer, where solutions are invoked 
by forming the proper words and saying them with a certain em- 
phasis and conviction. Hutchins, for example, urges the “pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake” ! (the content vs. process dualism) 
in the following tones: “Education implies teaching. Teaching 
implies knowledge. Knowledge is truth. The truth is everywhere 
the same. Hence education should be everywhere the same.” 2 He 
tells us further that “the aim of education is to connect man with 
man, to connect the present with the past, and to advance the 
thinking of the race. If this is the aim of education, it cannot 
be left to the sporadic, spontaneous interests of children or even 
of undergraduates.” * His conclusion is irresistible, a haunting 
strain from the old days: “One objection may be that the stu- 
dents will not like it, which is, as we have seen, irrelevant.” 4 

A frequent consequence of the polarization of complex prob- 
lems is that the adversaries forget who their real enemies are and 
fall on those closest to them. What ensues is a kind of “family quar- 
rel” which takes on a ferocity not ordinarily wasted on strangers. 
The following was written by social workers about other social 
workers in public welfare: 


- recipients who have now learned to organize and fight the wel- 
fare system may not submit any longer to the preachments of case 
workers. Indeed, the movement may soon demand that welfare work- 
ers stay out of the ghettos and barrios, thus putting a halt to routine 
invasions of recipients’ homes which take place under the guise of es- 
tablishing rapport and conducting rehabilitation (in probable viola- 
tion of the Fourth Amendment).5 


Each profession creates its own versions of these dilemmas, with 
their trumped-up “choices,” the verbal magic, and the family quar- 
rels. But since they are professions, the frustrations are particu- 
larly acute. Professionals are paid for doing, for operationalizing, 
and not simply for speculating on the nature of life. The need 

1 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 66. 3 Ibid., p. 71. 4 Ibid., p. 86. 


5 Richard A. Cloward and Frances Fox Piven, “Finessing the Poor,” The Nation, 
October 7, 1968, p. 332. 
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for technical rather than dogmatic solutions is inherent in their 
social role. Although they may sometimes be a little apologetic 
about it, the fact is that their stock in trade is technique, and 
society holds them responsible for their ability to perform their 
work with skills not available to the ordinary citizen. How-to-do- 
it is the bread and butter of the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer 
—and the social worker. Without it they fail to differentiate them- 
selves from the knowledgeable public, the informed layman, and 
the rest of those in society who are alive to its issues and have 
opinions about them. The professional distinguishes himself not 
by his general wisdom, his philosophy, or his goals, but by his 
ability to perform an operation, teach a class, build a bridge, 
plead a case, or use the resources of a community to help a per- 
son in trouble. Those who have studied the sociology of the pro- 
fessions have made a special point of their relationship to action 
and to skill. Parsons notes that “the professional man is thus a 
‘technical expert’ of some order by virtue of his mastery of the 
tradition and the skills of its use.’’® And Wilensky and Lebeaux 
state that “the profession represents a monopoly of skill, which 
is linked to standards of training and which justifies a monopoly 
of activity in an area.’”’7 

Thus, when these polarizations appear in the professional arena, 
they are disruptive of technical advancement. They may serve for 
a while to dramatize important issues,’ but the banner-waving, the 
quarrels over abstractions, and the ritualistic emphasis on goals 
without means, all impede the work on the central professional 
tasks. The dualisms inhibit action, and the term “technique” it- 
self becomes invidious rather than the symbol of highest achieve- 
ment.® As long ago as 1920, it was Eduard Lindeman, always sen- 
sitive to this problem, who complained: 


But we have been surfeited with the sentimental appeals in all spheres 
of social work. And sentiment, unsupported by scientific fact and prin- 


6 Talcott Parsons, “A Sociologist Looks at the Legal Profession,” in Essays in So- 
ciological Theory (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), P- 372. 

7 Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Wel- 
fare (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958), p. 284. 

8 This point was made to me in a conversation with Dr. Hyman Weiner. 

9 See, for example, Alvin L. Schorr, “The Retreat to the Technician,” Social Work, 
IV, No. 1 (1959), 29-33. 
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ciple, saps the dynamic forces of community life, making of our at- 
tempts at social progress a series of trial-and-error, hope-and-delusion 
spasms. . . . What we ask of the specialist is technique which rings 
true and organization which is unselfish.1° 


It is not that sentiment is unimportant to professionals. On the 
contrary, their hopes and convictions are indispensable to them 
as they work. It is simply that these are preludes to action, not 
accomplishments in themselves or debaters’ points that carry their 
own ring of finality. Such have been the issues of “child vs. cur- 
riculum” in education, “justice vs. mercy” in law, “innate vs. 
cultural” determinants in psychiatry. 

Social work has created its share of these dilemmas. It has had 
its “diagnostic vs. functional”; it is currently enjoying its “generic 
vs. specific”; and there will be others. But the granddaddy of them 
all, the oldest and still most vigorous, is the issue of the “social’”’ 
us. the “psychological”—its responsibility for social reform on the 
one hand, and individual help to people in trouble on the other. 
The issue has all the elements of the classical dualism, with the 
polarized abstractions, the family quarrel, the self-realizing objec- 
tives, and the persistent, unsolved feeling despite the attention 
of the best professional minds of every generation since social 
work began. In today’s unstable and uproarious American scene 
it has taken on new forms, a new language, and a fresh sense of 
urgency. 

As always, the problem has been identified by each generation 
in its own terms. In 1913 Porter Lee was already engrossed in 
his search for the connections between the spirit of reform and 
the technical problems of service to people. He called it “the 
crystallizing of enthusiasm into programs,” and he said: 

To go from concept to program and from program to technique is to 


take the long dreary drop from ideals to routine, from the heroic to 
the humdrum, from enthusiasm to devotion. But technique is still the 


10E. C. Lindeman, “Organization and Technique for Rural Recreation,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1920), p. 324. 

11 Porter R. Lee, “Technical Training for Social Work,” in Lee, Social Work as 
Cause and Function and Other Papers (New York: Columbia University Press, 193), 
p. 29. 
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factor which rounds out our march towards social justice and every 
social program must in the end‘stand or fall upon the quality of its 
technique. 

. seen in its true relation to the other aspects of social work 
[technique] is as vivid and as appealing as the ideas which ought to 
guide it.1? 


Then, in 1929, Lee summarized the issue as that of “cause vs. 
function” and tried to reconcile the two. Beginning with Bryce’s 
notion that the struggle for democracy comes not out of positive 
ideas but from the need to remove certain tangible grievances,1? 
Lee pointed out that ‘a cause is usually a movement directed to- 
ward the elimination of an intrenched evil.’ 1* When the evil is 
disposed of, the interest lessens. He went on to say: 


The momentum of the cause will never carry over adequately to the 
subsequent task of making its fruits permanent. The slow methodical 
organized effort needed to make enduring the achievement of the 
cause calls for different motives, different skill, different machinery. 

. an outstanding problem of social work at the present time is 
that of developing its service as a function of well-organized commu- 
nity life without sacrificing its capacity to inspire in men enthusiasm 
for a cause.15 


Much earlier, Mary Richmond had written of the “wholesale” 
and “retail” methods of social reform, avowing her strong belief 
that “the order of march for most minds is from the particular 
to the general,” 16 asking her followers to “‘stick to the individual 
case,” and concluding that “the whole of social reform is in the 
retail method, when we follow faithfully wherever its careful 
working out may lead.” 17 Even earlier, in 1896, she had warned 
against the diversionary effects of the settlement movement.18 


12 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

13 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (London and New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1888). 

14 Porter R. Lee, “Social Work as Cause and Function,” in Lee, op. cit., Presi- 
dential Address, National Conference of Social Work, 1929, in Social Work as Cause 
and Function and Other Papers (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937), p. 3. 

15 Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 

16 Mary Richmond, “The Retail Method of Reform,” in Joanna C. Colcord, ed., 
The Long View (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), pp. 215-16. 

17 Tbid., p. 221. 

18 Mary Richmond, “Criticism and Reform in Charity,” in Colcord, op. cit., pp. 
50, 51. 
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Clarke Chambers, reviewing the ‘“wholesale-retail’’ dimensions 
of social work, states that “over the past 40 or 50 years, it was 
inspired more by St. Sigmund than St. Karl,” 1 and continues: 


And so the two overlapping phases of social work continue to exist, 
not always harmoniously, but certainly in interdependence—the one 
focused on the individual and his welfare, strongly influenced by the 
psychological disciplines, introspective, dealing in personalized, retail 
services; the other concerned with reform, with reconstruction, in- 
formed primarily by the social sciences, extroverted, dealing in group 
or community or wholesale services.2° 


Chambers’s analysis of the tensions between the “prophets”— 
those who thunder and hold up absolute standards—and the 
“‘priests’—those who minister, listen, and judge not—uillustrates 
what I have called the ‘family quarrel”: “Between the ‘movers 
and the shakers’ on the one hand, and the ‘seekers and the so- 
journers’ on the other there has often been misunderstanding and 
bad blood.” 21 

Kenneth Pray wrote of “workmanship” and “‘statesmanship.” 22 
Others have stressed the polarities of clinician and activist, tech- 
nician and reformer, Freud and your favorite sociologist, the ‘‘ser- 
vice” and the “movement.” A few years ago, I tried my hand at 
the service-movement theme: 


When a profession is young, a considerable proportion of its thought 
and energy is devoted to the process of calling attention to the social 
need out of which it grew. From its special vantage point, the new 
group is intensely aware of this need, of the importance of doing some- 
thing about it, and of the necessity for arousing a similar sense of 
urgency in the minds of the general public. This is another way of say- 
ing that a profession begins as a movement; its primary function at 
this stage is to agitate for a place on the social agenda, its workers are 
dedicated to the cause and its advocacy, and its major spokesmen are 
social philosophers, energetic social advocates, and commanding per- 
sonalities who call attention to themselves and to the objects of their 
concern. 

As this effort begins to achieve some success, and as the group and 

19 Clarke A. Chambers, “An Historical Perspective on Political Action vs. In- 
dividualized Treatment,” in Current Issues in Social Work Seen in Historical Per- 
spective (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1962), p. 52. 

20 Ibid., p. 53. 21 [bid., p. 54. 

22 Kenneth L. M. Pray, Social Work in a Revolutionary Age and Other Papers 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949), p. 231. 
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its cause begin to take on some stability and permanence within the 
social division of labor, the concerns of the profession undergo a grad- 
ual shift from the problems of social advocacy to those of social effec- 
tiveness. Having established the social need as a proper object of so- 
ciety’s attention, it remains to be shown that the profession can do 
the job and do it well. Increasingly, then, a greater proportion of 
professional energy is diverted from what should be to what is. ‘The 
concern with ends becomes a growing curiosity about the means for 
achieving them; the stress on intentions, motives, and enthusiasms 
gives way to a larger preoccupation with efficiency and productivity; 
and the working skills of practitioners take on a greater significance 
than their ability to formulate statements of philosophy and aspira- 
tion. 

. . . That the emphasis on means can be used to evade social respon- 
sibility is, after all, no more surprising than the earlier discovery that 
the preoccupation with goals can be used in the same way. Both dan- 
gers simply point up the challenge to the modern profession: to draw 
upon a growing knowledge of social reality, to frame a sense of pur- 
pose consistent with that reality, to conceptualize its practice in forms 
that make it testable and teachable, and to retain in the process its 
initial vigor, its power of advocacy, and its driving vision of what so- 
ciety should be like.?* 


This would seem to have tucked the issue away rather nicely— 
except that in the six years since that was written, the world 
changed again, and the cause-function dilemma became sharper 
and more demanding than ever before. 

In today’s world, the initiatives have changed, and the action- 
ists within the profession are no longer in the minority. It is the 
“psychological” emphasis now that is on the defensive, and, at 
least in the literature and the open forums, the militants rule the 
roost. ‘This does not resolve the historic dilemma, or even ease it; 
it simply drives it underground. The battle for supremacy con- 
tinues, the impossible choices, and the family quarrel. 

Thus Eveline Burns tells us that “the center of gravity has 
shifted away from an emphasis on what goes on inside the individ- 
ual to an emphasis on improving the functioning of society” 24— 


23 William Schwartz, “Small Group Science and Group Work Practice,” Social 
Work, VIII, No. 4 (1963), 40-41. 

24 Eveline M. Burns, “Tomorrow’s Social Needs and Social Work Education,” 
Journal of Education for Social Work, Ul, No. 1 (1966), 16. 
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without explaining how such a shift takes place and how, speci- 
fically, one manages to choose between the two. The fact is that 
no such choices are made within the professional arena; the prac- 
titioners on whom troubled people depend could easily explain 
to us that their clients would take small comfort from knowing 
that the social workers are out somewhere “Improving society.” 
As the rhetoric mounts, the polarities widen. Against Vinter’s 
sideswipe at “group workers in search of a cause” there is 
Frankel’s accusation that the social worker “is tinkering with the 
broken products that are brought to the repair shop, but he is 
not asking himself why so many of these broken products have 
been brought in.” 2 Roy Lubove urges us to eschew the “service 
role,” become “hawks” instead of “doves,” and ‘“‘confront the hard 
questions of power and income redistribution.” 27 Typically, he 
does not tell us which of the social services he would eliminate 
and what specific forms his ‘‘confrontation” might take.?8 
In effect, what began as a necessary and overdue attack on the 
idea that if the people are changed the system will take care of 
itself, has turned into its opposite: if the system is changed, the 
people will take care of themselves. The reaction against purely 
psychological explanations has been so fierce that it has produced 
purely sociological ones, spawning analyses that romanticize “ac- 
tion” as the previous ideas romanticized “insight” and glorify 
structural solutions as we previously glorified individual ones. 
In the process, a new utopianism has emerged, with much talk 
about “destroying systems” and “power and income redistribu- 
tion’”’—all naively set within the existing economic structure. 
Cloward and Piven actually propose to end poverty by forcing 
public welfare out of existence and creating a guaranteed annual 
income, which, whatever its merits, is not likely to escape the 
25 Robert D. Vinter, “Group Work: Perspectives and Prospects,” in Social Work 
with Groups, 1959 (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1959), p. 147. 
26 Charles Frankel, “Obstacles to Action for Human Welfare,” in The Social Wel- 
fare Forum, 1961 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961), p. 281. 


27 Roy Lubove, “Social Work and the Life of the Poor,” The Nation, May 23, 


1966, pp. 609-11. 
28 See William Schwartz, “Bucking the System,” letter to the Editor, The Nation, 


June 27, 1966, pp. 762, 780. 
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limits of least eligibility and soar too far above the present rates 
of public assistance.?® Eisman’s vision is dramatic: “Social work, 
a profession dedicated to planned social progress, has the ability 
to develop skills and insights needed to bring about a successful 
welfare-class revolution.” 8° Others would dispense with the pro- 
fession itself, the prime scapegoat for the plight of the poor. Here 
the attack is no longer directed to the bad practices of social work- 
ers, but to the social work institution itself: “It may even be un- 
fair,” concludes Lubove, “‘to ask a dove to become a hawk.” *4 


THE “ADVOCACY” VARIATION 


The most recent effects of the cause-function dilemma are evi- 
dent in the present preoccupation with the “advocacy” role now 
being pressed by a committee of the professional association ** and 
discussed at some length in a recent issue of the professional jour- 
nal devoted to the subject.** As explained by one of its major 
proponents: 


. . the role of advocate has been co-opted from the field of law. 
Often the institutions with which local residents must deal are not 
even neutral, much less positively motivated, toward handling the is- 
sues brought to them by community groups. In fact, they are frequently 
overtly negative and hostile, often concealing or distorting informa- 
tion about rules, procedures, and office hours. By their own partisan- 
ship on behalf of instrumental organizational goals, they create an 
atmosphere that demands advocacy on behalf of the poor man... . 

In short, the worker’s posture, both to the community residents and 
to the institutional representatives with whom he is engaged, is that 
of advocate for the client group’s point of view. While employing 
these techniques, the worker is not enabler, broker, expert, consultant, 
guide, or social therapist. He is, in fact, a partisan in the social con- 
flict, and his expertise is available exclusively to serve client interests.%4 

29 Richard A. Cloward and Frances Fox Piven, ‘“‘A Strategy to End Poverty,” The 
Nation, May 2, 1966, pp. 510-17. 

30 Martin Eisman, “Social Work’s New Role in the Welfare-Class Revolution,” 
Social Work, XIV, No. 2 (1969), 86. 

31 Lubove, op. cit., p. 611. 

32 National Association of Social Workers (NASW) Ad Hoc Committee on Ad- 
vocacy, “The Social Worker as Advocate: Champion of Social Victims,” Social Work, 
XIV, No. 2 (1969), 16-22. 

33 See Social Work, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (1969). 


34 Charles F. Grosser, “Community Development Serving the Urban Poor,” Social 
Work, X, No. 3 (1965), 18; italics added. 
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Beginning with a real social problem—the breakdown of ser- 
vice to people in need—the advocates, with the best will in the 
world, find no way but to create a permanent “social conflict” be- 
tween an unchangeably evil system and a hopelessly alienated 
client. The worker must then “choose” the client and devote him- 
self “exclusively” to his interests. “To whom, then, is the worker’s 
primary responsibility: the agency or the client? If the former, the 
issue is simply met. If the latter—as in the case of the advocate— 
the agency may well become a target for change.” *° If, indeed, 
the worker feels that it must be the one or the other, he can do 
no less than choose the client and be prepared to cast his lot with 
the enemies of those who pay his salary. But this, of course, is the 
ultimate dualism, the polarization of the people and their own 
institutions. The advocate must now, presumably, agree with the 
very establishment he despises that the agencies are the natural 
enemies of the people who need them. “Change the people’ has 
become “change the system,” since they can no longer hope to 
change each other through the skilled use of the client-agency 
encounter. 

The results are predictable. Again, much of the talk is revolu- 
tionary, but it is essentially romantic rather than programmatic, 
because social workers do not lead revolutions. Within the pro- 
fessional context it turns into a kind of “let’s-you-and-him-fight”’ 
position that confuses both clients and workers. 

From the first false choice, others emerge. The NASW Ad Hoc 
Committee tells us not only that “the obligation to the client takes 
primacy over the obligation to the employer,” *6 but also that 
“NASW has an obligation to the worker that takes pfiority over 
its obligation to the agency.” 37 Wineman and James extend the 
approach to the social work schools, setting them against their 
training agencies and demanding that the student be given an 
Opportunity to see his school “put its action where its mouth 


is.” *8 And so it goes: school against agency; agency against pro- 


35 George A. Brager, “Advocacy and Political Behavior,” Social Work, XIII, No. 2 
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fessional association; social work practitioner against social work 
administrator; “social worker” against “welfare worker”; *° some 
clients against other clients.*? All is absolute, all is split into halves, 
and all is stereotyped. 

Indeed, the split is so sharp that in the advocacy programs put 
forward by both the Ad Hoc Committee for the professional as- 
sociation and Wineman and James for the social work schools 
not one of the many steps proposed calls for an offer of assistance 
to the agency itself. It is as if any contact with the agency sys- 
tem would contaminate them, or throw their identification with 
the poor into serious question. 

But, as always, the problem of method is the most serious. ‘The 
disdain for means is evident in the definition of “process” as a 
straw man: “. .. the process orientation is distinct from the 
others in that process is valued for its own sake” **—an accusa- 
tion frequently made but impossible to document. Brager points 
out that “although the concept [of the social worker as advocate] 
is both important and in current use, its methodological implica- 
tions have not yet been seriously considered.” 4? Nevertheless, some 
discussion of tactics must be held sooner or later, and here we find 
ourselves developing a literature of guile, with Machiavelli as the 
new culture hero. Brager cites studies to show that people in in- 
fluencing roles, as well as bright college students, are in significant 
agreement with Machiavelli’s ideas.** He points out that “in the 
context in which social workers function, advocacy requires po- 
litical behavior, and political behavior includes manipulation.” * 
In action, the method looks like this: 


He [the social worker] must then walk the tightrope between conflict- 
ing demands. If client identification is uppermost to him, he will 
present the case to his agency in a way most likely to garner support 
for a client-oriented course of action. This may require that he mini- 
mize the risk to his agency while underscoring the importance of his 
client’s interests. He may even argue the case with more passion than 
he feels, if he believes that his emotional tone will positively affect 


39 See Eisman, op. cit., p. 82. 
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his gaining administrative support. He will, in short, engage in po- 
litical behavior.*® 

It is important to note that guile is not reserved for the employer 
alone; it is elevated to a general methodological principle. It is 
recognized, however, that the approach has some dangers, and 
Brager’s discussion of professional technique concludes: 

The potential costs of political strategies must always be assessed 
against their potential gains, so that one’s morality is supported by 
expedience. Social workers may use up their currency as, for example, 
when a person develops a reputation for guile. With his motives sus- 
pect, his hidden agendas revealed to view, and his word in doubt, he 
can hardly be an effective advocate. Since people resent being treated 
as means to an end rather than ends in themselves, those who appear 
to use them instrumentally are likely to be ineffective.4¢ 


Precisely so; and the advocates present clear evidence of how 
manipulativeness emerges from an unresolved means-ends prob- 
lem. The fact is that manipulation, which C. Wright Mills de- 
fines as the “secret exercise of power,” 47 diminishes both those 
who use it and those on whom it is used. To people in need, it 
makes little difference whether they are being pushed around by 
the “good guys” or the “‘bad guys.” The loss of freedom and dig- 
nity is the same. 

The methodological issue is deeply troublesome for many within 
the advocacy camp itself. Specht states: 


The question for the professional is whether his objective is to enable 
people to make choices or to assert his choice and cast his lot with 
those who have arrived at the solution. Social work operates in a frame- 
work of democratic decision-making, and if one decides that the frame- 
work is no longer viable, then there is no profession of social work to 
be practiced.48 


Finally, the family quarrel is pushed to its furthest point when 
the Ad Hoc Committee recommends to NASW a program that 


45 Ibid., p. 8. 46 Ibid., p. 14. 

47C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957), 
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would go beyond “mere urging” in holding members to the “ob- 
ligation under the Code of Ethics to be an advocate,” and states 
that “under certain circumstances . . . the obligation is enforce- 
able under the Code of Ethics.” * It is further noted that the 
NASW Commission on Ethics “reviewed these findings . . . and 

. interprets the Code of Ethics as giving full support to ad- 
vocacy as a professional obligation.’ ®° Unfortunately, the Com- 
mittee itself deplores the general lack of understanding of advo- 
cate behavior and admits that “most social workers seem wholly 
deficient in this area.” *1 ‘Thus the members of the professional 
association seem about to be punished for not doing something 
that has not yet been defined. 

The motives of the advocates are not in question here; it is the 
analysis that is weak. They subvert their own real identification 
with the poor and the oppressed by their neglect of the dialectics 
of the client-agency relationship. An agency is not a static organ- 
ism with no play of internal forces; and those who insist that it 
is must cut themselves off from the most progressive elements 
within it, and take their clients with them. It was Brager him- 
self who said that the agency is “a coalition of diverse inter- 
ests’ °? and that “the task is to foster that influence within the 
agency coalition, so that goals congenial to the value system of 
social work may be specified and attained.” 5° 


ONE JOB OR TWO? 


The psychological-social dilemma has cut so deep as to suggest 
to some social work educators that society would be served best 
by a “two-track” system of social work education. Such an arrange- 
ment would create two broad specializations in the profession: 
the “technicians,” who would devote themselves to the tasks of 
practice, treatment, and psychological theory; and the “planners,” 
who would be taught the theories and strategies of social policy 
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and action. Miller and Rein suggest, in one of their “models for 
change,” the separation of casework from the other social work 
fields and discontinuance of the search for the “generic.” 5 Kahn 
remarks on the variety of new social roles required of the profes- 
sion, and issues a call for “some other kinds of people” who 
“would have to be appraised by new criteria and... perhaps 
even trained in new ways.” > Burns draws her implications for 
professional education as follows: 


In place of the “methods” ideology, it should be recognized that there 
are two types of professional workers who are differentiated by their 
professional objectives. The first, the social caseworker, is concerned 
with bringing about change in the individual and is essentially clini- 
cally and therapeutically oriented. The second, the social welfare spe- 
cialist, is concerned with change in social institutions and is non-clini- 
cal. One could also differentiate them by saying that the professional 
activity of the first justifies—indeed, requires—certification or licensing 
(because an unqualified person can do so much harm to the individual 
client) whereas the second does not. Freed from the necessity to pat- 
tern itself on the clinical model, the curriculum of the social welfare 
practitioner could then be developed in accordance with the nature of 
its subject matter, the presenting problems, and the professional ori- 
entation of its students, whether they are aiming toward community 
organization, leadership in a variety of roles, administration, or re- 
search.56 


A half-licensed profession would indeed be a living symbol of 
the schizophrenia induced by the failure to understand the con- 
nections between private troubles and public issues. To create 
a “department” for each would in fact institutionalize the very 
evils they mean to solve. The “clinicians” would be shielded from 
any further pressure to bring the weight of their experience with 
people in trouble to bear on the formation of public policy; and 
the “social planners” would be set free from the realities of prac- 
tice and left alone to fashion their expertise not from the struggles 
and sufferings of people but from their own clever and speculating 
minds. It would be as if the legal profession were to decide to 
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train its lawyers in one curriculum and its judges in another. Prac- 
tice and statesmanship are furictions of each other, and each is in- 
formed by the demands of the other. The planner who has not 
practiced will be as shallow in his policy-making as the practi- 
tioner who has not made his impact on policy will be in his work 
with people. 

Thus, the question for the profession is whether it now gives 
itself over to the polarization of the individual and the social, 
building it into its very structure, or tries to see more deeply into 
the connections between the two so that it may create a single 
vision of the professional function. To remain split in this way 
is to remain uncertain of our identity, accusing each other of not 
being the “real” social workers, and providing the forces of re- 
action with the ammunition they need to keep watering down 
programs and diluting services to people in need. If, on the other 
hand, we can find a function that will integrate insight and action, 
service and policy, psychology and sociology, the individual and 
the group, the people and their institutions, we may develop a 
profession that spends much less energy on the family quarrel 
and more on building a unified conception of professional knowl- 
edge and skill. The problem is deeply felt in many corners of the 
profession. “It is not fitting,’ says Konopka, “for this profession 
to indulge in the destructive practice of arguing an ‘either-or’ 
position—either direct help to individuals or a change of soci- 
ety.” 57 And a graduating social work student said to me, in a last- 
semester seminar: ‘This school has taught me to be a good case- 
worker; and it has also taught me to be ashamed of it.” 


TOWARD A SINGLE FOCUS 


How can we merge the twin images of individual and social 
need into one? In a complex and disordered world, there are 
forces constantly working to pull them apart, and the search for 
unity is an old one. Back in the social ferment of the Progressive 
Era, James Mark Baldwin studied the relationship between psy- 
chology and sociology and commented, in 1911: 

57 Gisela Konopka, “Social Values and Social Action: the Place of History in the 
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It is, to my mind, the most remarkable outcome of modern social the- 
ory—the recognition of the fact that the individual’s normal growth 
lands him in essential solidarity with his fellows, while on the other 
hand the exercise of his social duties and privileges advances his high- 
est and purest individuality.5§ 

Mary Follett searched for “a method by which the full integrity 
of the individual shall be one with social progress.” ®® She pre- 
ferred to think of “individual” and “social” rather as the 
“short view” and the “long view.” ® And she said: “The problem 
of democracy is how to develop power from experience, from the 
interplay of our daily, concrete activities.” 1 Eduard Lindeman 
saw “adjustment” as a “dual process,” noting that “the forms of 
social organization need to be adjusted in such a manner as to 
produce cohesion among the constituent units, and the individ- 
uals need to be adjusted to the social forms without sacrificing 
their essential freedom.” ® The literature is huge, and we have 
established again and again the general thesis that “it is only 
through social survival that the individual survives, but it is only 
through the survival of the individual and of some measure of 
his self-centered concerns and ambitions that society survives.” ® 

In our own time, C. Wright Mills has seen most clearly into 
the individual-social connections and their implications for pro- 
fessionals identified with social struggle. He points up the dis- 
tinction between what he calls the “personal troubles of milieu” 
and the “public issues of social structure,” ® and notes that trou- 
ble is a private matter, while isswe is a public one. Most impor- 
tant, he stresses that each must be stated in terms of the other, 
and of the interaction between the two. Taken in time, this way 
of posing the problems of an era brings us closest to its central 
characteristics. The task of the social scientist, he continues, is to 
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clarify both the private troubles and the public issues of his time; 
it is here that the sociological imagination is most needed. 

Earlier, Mills had said: ‘‘It is the task of the liberal institution, 
as of the liberally educated man, continually to translate troubles 
into issues and issues into the terms of their human meaning for 
the individual.” ® In this light, the polarization of private troubles 
and public issues cuts off each from the reinforcing power of the 
other. There can be no “choice’’—or even a division of labor— 
between serving individual needs and dealing with social prob- 
lems, if we understand that a private trouble is simply a specific 
example of a public issue, and that a public issue is made up of 
many private troubles. To speak of confrontation as an alterna- 
tive to service is to betray one’s misunderstanding of both. 

Every agency is an arena for the conversion of private troubles 
into public issues. The agency begins, in fact, as an effort to pro- 
vide a service that is of specific consequence both to society and 
to its individuals; each system is a special case of the individual- 
social encounter. That there are quarrels over ownership and the 
terms of the contract is not surprising in a class society. And that, 
in a badly organized collective where the few rule the many, there 
will often be a nasty feeling between the service and its people 
is to be expected. But the fact remains that the basic relationship 
between an institution and its people is symbiotic; each needs the 
other for his own survival. Each individual needs to negotiate the 
systems with which he must come to terms—school, welfare, oc- 
cupation, neighborhood, and others. Each agency, on its part, 
needs to justify its existence by serving the people for whom it 
was designed. It is a form of social contract; and when the ar- 
rangement goes wrong, as it frequently does, those who claim 
that the contract is broken do no service to the people or to the 
agency. The arena of need remains the same, and the symbiosis 
remains intact—merely obscure to the unpracticed eye. 

In the individual’s struggle to negotiate the various systems of 
demand and opportunity that his society offers him, he will, wher- 
ever it is made possible, enlist the aid of people who have similar 
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tasks and similar systems to manage. The peer group or mutual 
aid system then becomes a way of helping him negotiate the larger 
system and getting what it was designed to offer him. It cannot, 
however, substitute for the institutional structure and provide 
the volume of resources available to the larger society. What it 
can do is strengthen its members and heighten their sense of 
poise and security in the processes through which they reach out 
to fulfill the terms of the symbiotic relationship. The institutions 
are theirs; they do not belong to anyone else, for there is no one 
else. And the move is toward the agency, not against it—to make 
the system-representatives listen if they are not listening, to take 
responsibility for their part in the process, and to institutionalize 
their own roles in the service encounter. The client and the clients 
together need their institutions; they have no stake in destroying 
them. 

The agencies, as do the clients, reach out with all the strength 

at their command at a given moment, and all the ambivalence. 
They have devices dedicated to both stability and change, and 
their managers are torn between the need to make people fit 
into preconceived structures and the desire to create and to in- 
novate. ‘They are not devils, they simply represent both the worst 
and the best motives of the communities that pay them. In Bertha 
Reynolds’s words: 
Our agencies are social institutions, molded by the same contending 
interests in our communities that produce both the relationships which 
bring people together and those that drive them apart. Whatever we 
find in our communities, we find also in social agencies. 

Social work and social living, then, instead of being in contrast, or 
being artificially brought together, are inextricably mixed, and in- 
separable.® 

On the ambivalence of systems, Lippitt, Watson, and Westley 
offer the following in their analysis of systems, individual and 
social: 


We need always to remember that when examined closely all dynamic 
systems reveal a continuous process of change—adaptation, adjustment, 
reorganization. ‘That is what we mean by dynamic, by being alive. . . 
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But it is equally true, as we can learn both from experience and from 
the results of scientific studies, that all these systems exhibit a high de- 
gree of stability, constancy, or rigidity, in many aspects of their opera- 
tion and organization.® 
Thus the problem, throughout modern society, is one of com- 
plex, ambivalent systems that are hard to negotiate by all but 
the most skillful and best organized. How can such systems 
be kept functional? What they need, and what each tries feebly 
to provide in some form or other, is a force within the system it- 
self that will act as a hedge against the system’s own complexity. 
Its charge is to see that people do not get lost, that the system 
does not overpower its consumers, and that the processes through 
which client and system reach out to each other remain viable. 
Although this is a system role, necessary to its proper functioning, 
it places the role-occupant in a unique position in which he is 
not exclusively identified with either the client or the agency, 
but with the processes through which they reach out to each 
other. ‘The practitioner is required neither to “change the peo- 
ple” nor to “change the system,”’ but to change the ways in which 
they deal with each other. 

I believe that it is this “mediating” or “third-force” function 
for which social work was invented and that historically it is the 
function in which it has done its best work.® 


A PROFESSIONAL FUNCTION 


Rein and Riessman discuss a ‘‘third-force” role for the com- 
munity action programs (CAPs), in these terms: 


These new programs constitute a form of third party intervention be- 
tween the poor who represent the demand side of the social service 
market system and the established community institutions who repre- 
sent the suppliers of service. As a third party they fully represent nei- 
ther, but rather they are an attempt to produce a better juncture be- 
tween both. They can be seen as a strategy for bringing together the 
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citizen and the bureaucracy; its techniques of “linkage” are an attempt 
to provide greater coherence into a highly fragmented system.®? 

What I have called the “hedging” role in complex social sys- 
tems has been institutionalized in many forms throughout the 
world. Rein and Riessman discuss a number of these phenomena 
in this country and Europe, citing the political clubs, the various 
information and referral services, the trade union counselors, the 
veterans’ representatives, the British Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, 
the Swedish Ombudsman,” and others.7! These, however, and 
the third-party role that Rein and Riessman describe for the 
CAPs, are positions taken up outside the system to be negotiated; 
many, like the Ombudsman, direct themselves largely to abuses 
of government authority. 

Where, on the other hand, such a function originates within 
the agency itself, the image is that of a built-in monitor of the 
agency's effectiveness and a protection against its own rigidities. 
From such a position, the social worker moves to strengthen and 
reinforce both parties in the client-agency relationship. With the 
client, and with mutual aid systems of clients, the worker offers 
the agency service in ways designed to help him reach out to the 
system in stronger and more assertive ways, generalizing from his 
private experiences to agency policy wherever possible and avoid- 
ing the traps of conformity and inertia. In many instances, the 
activity thus produced is similar to that desired by the advocates 
except that the movement is toward the service and the workers 
are interested in the process rather than having lost faith in it. 

With the system—colleagues, superiors, and other disciplines— 
the worker feeds in his direct experience with the struggles of his 
clients, searches out the staff stake in reaching and innovating, 
and brings administration wherever possible into direct contact 
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with clients who are seeking new ways of being served. The role 
is difficult, but it is not new. It is what we have meant all along 
by the “social” in social work and have implied by our interest 
in “social functioning,” “social relationships,’ the terms “psycho- 
social” and “social problems.” We have long been agreed that 
the social worker is somehow related both to the individual and 
to the society in which he lives. Some have even understood that 
it is the individual in society. But the term “‘social functioning” 
has not explained enough, because all human functioning is so- 
cial functioning. 

When we begin to ask, as Gordon does, “What does the social 
worker intervene in?” we go beyond the social worker’s “in- 
terest” in the individual and society to the kinds of processes to 
which he is related. Bertha Reynolds’s ‘““We are ever and always 
a go-between profession” is closer because it moves to action. 
But a new element is needed, and that is the energy that flows 
between the individual and his systems. ‘That is what the social 
worker intervenes in, and it is for that function that he needs all 
his specialized knowledge and skill. 

The skills, it should be emphasized, are directed not only to 
clients, but to system-representatives as well; both require the 
same sensitivities, the same listening, the same partializing, gen- 
eralizing, reaching for negatives, decoding messages, and the rest. 
We are collecting records of such “systems work,” and Weiner has 
made valuable contributions from his work in hospital settings 
and the trade unions.’4 

The mediating function is a skillful one, but it does not “re- 
treat into technique”; on the contrary, the engagements of people 
with their systems aim at real confrontations on real issues. This 
is not a call for peace, for there is no peace. The struggle is of 
a different order, designed to mobilize agencies rather than de- 
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stroy them. There are other forms of social action—disruptive, 
revolutionary—and we have a right to join them. But we have 
no right to confuse this with the professional function, for we 
must then find ourselves exploiting people in need in order to 
satisfy our own need for social protest. As long as our living is 
made in the professional arena, our responsibility is to make those 
processes as dramatic and as vital as we can. If we can help to 
revolutionize the nature of service and the relationship of people 
to their agencies, we will have performed an important, and dif- 
ficult, social function. The cri de coeur is from our young advo- 
cate: 


If we believe it is possible to move the community, we can continue to 
work for change through its institutions. If it is not possible, then God 
help us all, for then we must either continue to act in a drama that 
has lost its purpose or join in the destruction of society.” 


75 Specht, op. cit., p. 15. 


The University and Social Change 


NATHAN E. COHEN 


W: FIND OURSELVES in what appears to be a growing 
climate of anti-intellectualism. The argument tends to be that 
since rational thought has not resulted in a society free of major 
problems, it becomes a barrier and feeling and intuition should 
be given higher priorities. The power of ideas is being relegated 
to a position lower than that of other forms of power regarded 
by some as essential to changing the society. Louis Wirth writes 
about a similar phenomenon in the 1930s when the nature of 
our society was being challenged from both the Left and the 
Right: 


At a time in human history like our own, when all over the world 
people are not merely ill at ease but are questioning the bases of 
social existence, the validity of their truths, and the tenability of their 
norms, it should become clear that there is no value apart from in- 
terest and no objectivity apart from agreement. Under such circum- 
stances it is difficult to hold tenaciously to what one believes to be 
the truth . . . and one is inclined to question the very possibility of 
an intellectual life. Despite the fact that the Western world has been 
nourished by a tradition of hard-won intellectual freedom and integ- 
rity for over two thousand years, men are beginning to ask whether 
the struggle to achieve these was worth the cost if so many today ac- 
cept complacently the threat to exterminate what rationality and ob- 
jectivity have been won in human affairs. The widespread depreciation 
of the value of thought, on the one hand, and its repression, on the 
other, are ominous signs of the deepening twilight of modern culture.1 


It is quite evident that we are dealing with the unfinished ideo- 
logical and political revolution of the thirties which was inter- 


rupted by the Second World War, the cold war, and the Vietnam 
war. 


1 Quoted in “The Inauguration of President Edward H. Levi,” University of 
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The growing climate of anti-intellectualism hits hard at the 
role of research, especially in the behavioral sciences. Research 
stresses the rational, with its emphasis on logic and the scien- 
tific method. It also tends to partialize problems to insure the 
validity of its methodology. In a period when the growing con- 
cern is on grand issues, such as war, poverty, race, and freedom, 
the piecemeal social engineering approach and its corresponding 
research efforts of “breaking big unmanageable problems down 
into little, controllable ones” * tends to be regarded as an escape 
from attacking the large problems of the day. In analyzing the 
issue we might ask: 

1. Since research and the pursuit of truth are so intimate a part 
of the university, is it not the meaning and purpose of higher edu- 
cation which are under attack? 

2. Since the priority issues of the period are more social than 
physical, is it not the relevance of the scientific method, as devel- 
oped by the physical and biological sciences for studying social 
problems, which is being questioned? 

Since it is the university, in the final analysis, that produces 
the product known as the “researcher,” or the “pursuer of truth,” 
the question might be: what is a relevant university? The tradi- 
tional answer to the question “What is a university?” would be 
that it is an institution which has three major functions: that of 
advancing organized knowledge; that of transmitting it from one 
generation to the next; and that of extending these central func- 
tions beyond the campus into the community. If definition is ap- 
proached in relation to the student as the product, one would 
stress expanding and deepening the student’s intellectual powers. 
The issue today is not so much the relevance of the functions of 
teaching, research, and public service as it is their application in 
a rapidly changing society. As Churchman points out: 

Our popular philosophy says that universities ought to be the agents 
which transmit higher learning from one generation to the next. This 
“model” does reasonably well in some of the so-called pure sciences, 


does less well in engineering, does rather poorly in the social sciences, 
and is hopelessly bad in the “humane” areas of learning. If univer- 


2 Robert S. Morison, “The University and Student Dissent,” Science, March 4, 
1969, p. 1013. 
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sities are engaged in expanding and deepening the student’s intellec- 
tual powers, they must do so with serious regard for the way in which 
the intellectual powers are related to other aspects of personal and so- 
cial life. This wordy description is captured by the dissident students 
in the word “relevance.” ® 

Students are asking the university along with other institutions 
to rethink its role in a period of rapid change. They are also 
asking the university to become an active agent of change. ‘The 
university, affected by the same forces that are demanding change 
in institutions in general, has not yet given evidence that it is 
ready to accept the challenge of leadership and initiative. Like 
all institutions it is going through serious soul-searching about 
its role and function. Bogged down with problems of providing 
quality in mass education, it finds itself frequently overwhelmed 
with such matters as buildings, parking space, and finance in gen- 
eral, with little energy devoted to planning ahead. Gould com- 
ments: ‘““There is little question that national destiny is shaping 
today’s universities, rather than the other way around.” + Before 
attempting to view the university as a potential instrument of 
change it may be helpful to look historically at the university’s 
progressive or regressive adjustment to change; its readiness to 
modify its approach as new circumstances arose, new ideas evolved, 
and new techniques developed. 

The ideology of the American university is the product of four 
major strands, the first of which is the original university pattern 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which began in Italy and 
spread to other parts of Europe. The original university “was an 
institution designed to train theologians, doctors, lawyers, and— 
increasingly—students of philosophy who might conceivably serve 
society outside these three set professions.” 5 With its emphasis on 
training professionals, the early university tended to be located 
in urban areas. 

The second thread is the early British tradition with its stress 


3 C. West Churchman, Science, February 14, 1969, p. 665. 

4Samuel B. Gould, “The Modern University: Concerns for the Future,” Science, 
March 24, 1967, p. 2511. 

5 Henry Steele Commager, “The Community of Learning,” in Kenneth D. Benne, 
et al., The University in the American Future (Louisville, Ky.: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1965), pp. 80-81. 
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on quality education for a select group of undergraduates. The 
university was to be concerned with education and not with pro- 
fessional training. In liberal education the choice of subject was 
less important than the way in which one pursued it. Its goal 
was the development of intellectual powers, a disciplining of the 
mind and character. The British model became the prototype of 
American higher education during its early period, both in its 
educational ideology and its location of the university in the 
countryside. ‘The two were intertwined, in that the university 
to carry out its goal needed an environment which did not in- 
terfere with building loyalty to the university community. Focus 
was inward toward a traditional university ideal, more than out- 
ward toward contemporary society. 

The third strand in the ideology of the American university 
comes from the German tradition with its emphasis on research, 
specialized graduate training, and the advancement of knowledge. 
This influence made its impact in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century as America began to move into its industrial, technolog- 
ical, and urban development. In a period of change it gave “the 
university a new mission: not to preserve the status quo but to 
question it.” ® Unlike the traditional university of the earlier 
period which was more engaged in the transmission of knowl- 
edge and culture, the German university emphasized discovery. 
In order to protect this new mission it sought not the isolation 
of the countryside but freedom from subjective involvements: 

It purchased the freedom to seek and publish new knowledge through 
detachment from the life of its social environment, at the expense of 
direct moral engagement in the practical affairs of the German Volk 
and their political leaders. It was perhaps this non-moral stand of the 


German multiversity that made it easy prey to the abuses of Hitlerism 
in the Twentieth Century.” 


The fourth strand in American higher education found its 
origin in populist democracy. The Morrill Act of 1862, which 


6 Sir Eric Ashby, “The University Ideal: a View from Britain,” in The Univer- 
sity in America (Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, 1967), p. 29. 

7 Kenneth D. Benne, “The Idea of a University in 1965,” in Benne et al., op. cit., 
PP 4515: 
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gave birth to the land-grant state colleges and universities, de- 
mocratized the opportunities for higher education. Class and eco- 
nomic status began to give way to interest and capacity as the 
major criteria. The Act also represented an effort to make the 
university both responsive and responsible to the needs of society. 
With its problem-solving focus, a model was evolved which may 
have important learnings for the university in its search for a 
more relevant role today: 


The initial legislation—the Morrill land-grant Act of 1862—was quite 
specific: it authorized and directed creation of collegiate institutions of 
instruction in agriculture, home-making, mechanics and military sci- 
ence. The need for research information brought forth the Hatch Act 
of 1887, creating the agricultural experiment stations in the land grant 
colleges. This system was further broadened by the federal-State part- 
nership arrangement authorized by the Adams Act of 1906, authorizing 
federal expenditures for agricultural extension services. This completed 
the legislative development of, and authorization for, the three-fold 
mission of teaching, research and extension that characterizes the land- 
grant system.8 


Teaching, research, and public service can be regarded as the 
keystones of American higher education. They do not, however, 
represent an integration but rather an additive and accommoda- 
tive process affected by a variety of internal and external factors. 
The pluralistic nature of American colleges and universities with 
their varied sponsorship, size, and purpose has made it possible 
for different strands to be the dominant themes in different edu- 
cational institutions. Occasionally there is an experimental effort 
in some institutions to integrate the three functions into a single 
philosophy with responsibility to contemporary society as the core. 
One of the most successful was the land-grant agriculture college 
system. External forces, perhaps even more than internal ones, 
have determined the pattern and direction of higher education. 

The institutions of higher education have reflected the political, 
economic, and social changes in the society. The earliest colleges 
were created in the preindustrial and preurban period. The turn- 

8 Report of Study Committee No. 3, Kingsley Davis and Nathan E. Cohen, Co- 


chairmen, in Proceedings of the University of California, Twenty-second All Uni- 
versity Faculty Conference (Berkeley, Calif.: The University, 1967), p. 34. 
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ing to the collegiate pattern of Oxford and Cambridge rather than 
to the urban model prevalent in many European countries was a 
natural one. According to Rudolph: 


The development of the English pattern in the New World was not 
simply a conscious effort to adapt the collegiate system to American 
circumstances. It was at first the only solution to the absence of large 
concentrations of population. In the absence of cities and knowing the 
English pattern, the founders of Harvard and other colonial colleges 
naturally subscribed to the collegiate way. By the time that colleges 
in Philadelphia and New York were underway, the collegiate pattern 
was not a necessity, for these were cities. But by then what had been 
a necessity had become a tradition, and from then on the founders of 
American colleges either adhered to the tradition or clumsily sought a 
new rationale.® 

The purity of the collegiate pattern began to be threatened 
with the advent of industrialization and urbanization. From 1865 
to 1900 America became the leading manufacturing nation in the 
world. New inventions increased its productive equipment. The 
output from agriculture, industry, and mining expanded at a 
phenomenal rate. The population increased from 31,433,321 in 
1860 to 75,994,575 in 1900, with approximately 50 percent of the 
population residing in the cities by the end of the century. 

In its industrialization America was encouraging millions of 
immigrants to come to the “promised land.” Free land was no 
longer available, however, and in place of the self-sustaining farm 
home was the city factory with its long hours of work and its in- 
secure jobs. Good living conditions were difficult to find within 
the income of the worker, and slums with their myriad social 
problems became the environment into which the immigrant 
brought his family. They came seeking a new life but found a 
nation so absorbed in money making that it had no time to con- 
sider them as people. Higher education was out of their reach, 
available only to a small segment of the population. As Klotsche 
tells us: “Of the ten largest cities in the United States in 1900, 
only four had universities with enrollment in excess of 2,000.” 1° 


9 Frederick Rudolph, The American College and University (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1962), pp. 87-88. 

10 J. Martin Klotsche, The Urban University and the Future of Our Cities (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. 4. 
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The failure of the college system to meet the needs of the 
rapid industrialization saw the emergence of privately financed 
technical institutes. By 1900 there were forty such institutions in 
the United States. 

What of government during this period? Although the Four- 
teenth Amendment had broadened the government’s responsibil- 
ity for, and authority over, the welfare of the people, Congress 
and the courts managed to keep the government out of social re- 
form. The domination of rural interests brought government into 
higher education through the land-grant acts. During this period 
of swift industrial development, however, the country’s attention 
turned more to its physical than its human resources. 

By the 1920s the trend toward the urban college began to 
emerge, and urban colleges and universities became more re- 
sponsive to their environment. The doors to mass higher edu- 
cation had been opened. By the turn of the century two of the 
large state universities (California and Wisconsin) had estab- 
lished extension divisions to offer vocational courses and to bring 
culture and social betterment to the working class. 

The United States was moving away from the collegiate pat- 
tern toward a greater democratization of educational opportunity. 
This meant the emergence of large university complexes with all 
the problems that accompany size. 

The size and complexity of the university in the United States 
were affected also by the proliferation of professional schools. In- 
dustrialization brought with it the division of labor and the de- 
velopment of specialization and professionalization. The prolifera- 
tion of professional schools affected not only size but also the 
undergraduate and graduate curricula with their growing em- 
phasis on research. The diversity of demand threatened the unity 
of the collegiate pattern. It also brought a new pattern to the 
graduate level, namely, a faculty in the professional schools which 
was more monolithic in structure than that in the cognate fields. 
It was a faculty which had a loyalty both to its profession and to 
the university. Furthermore, the professional schools, with their 
symbiotic relationship to community institutions essential for 
training and research, tended to bring the university into close 
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contact with the institutional and professional structures of the 
local community. This raised the fear that the university would 
become a “‘service station” for the local community. 

The growth of the urban university has continued since 1930. 
Following the Second World War it grew in geometric propor- 
tions. Every large urban center today has a minimum of one 
sizable university. There is no longer any question about the 
continuation of this trend: 


Ours is an increasingly urban society. As the number of those seeking 
to attend college grows, and as a larger percentage of students comes 
from the lower-middle class and lower income levels of society, the 
pressures for entrance into urban universities will be intensified. Ris- 
ing tuition charges and higher entrance requirements are drastically 
cutting down the number of students from low income families . . . 
despite larger scholarship funds and organized efforts to equalize op- 
portunity. With the costs of education constantly mounting, more 
young people will, therefore, find it necessary to remain at home while 
attending college.1! 

The problems will be aggravated by the growth in population. 
The projection for 1970 is 214 million; for 1980, 260 million; 
and for 1985, 285 million. It is expected that 6,443,000 students 
will be attending college in 1970 as compared to 3,585,000 in 
1959. Another important development is that the college and uni- 
versity expansion is coming primarily from the public sector 
through state and community college systems. Enrollment pro- 
jections for public and private institutions are as follows: 


Percent in Public Percent in Private 


Colleges and Colleges and 
Year Universities Universities 
1900 39 61 
1930 49 51 
1950 5t 49 
1970 70 30 
1985 80 20 


Many private colleges and universities are becoming more and 
more dependent on government grants and subsidies for their 
survival. 

It is necessary to bring up to date the impact of the third strand 


11 Klotsche, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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mentioned earlier. The German tradition of research, specialized 
graduate training, and the advancement of knowledge took root 
gradually in the universities and then exploded. With the Second 
World War, both government and industry saw the need and 
value of basic research for furthering essential technological de- 
velopments. Mission-oriented research and basic research became 
wedded with large sums of money made available for the crea- 
tion of research institutes in universities. The era of research and 
the advancement of knowledge in the physical sciences had ar- 
rived. In terms of governmental support, the land-grant colleges 
were being replaced by the science-grant colleges. The “name of 
the game” for moving from second- and third-level university 
status to the upper ranks was expansion in the sciences. The norms 
of the sciences gradually became the guidelines for the univer- 
sity, affecting the teaching roles so essential to the undergraduate 
collegiate pattern and to public service, and applied research so 
essential to the professional schools. The dynamic of dual loyal- 
ties as a concern for the professional schools now was in effect in 
the graduate schools, with more and more loyalty being trans- 
ferred to the granting agencies and their research panels. 

Thus, the university enters the present period unclear and di- 
vided as to its role and functions. It is no longer an integrated 
community with a single purpose and a common language. At 
its hub are the graduate schools with their emphasis on research 
and specialized training. It is no longer “little science,” however. 
It is science written large; it is science in partnership with gov- 
ernment and industry. The hub has been attempting to pull the 
undergraduate programs and the professional schools into its 
vortex. At the same time, the nature of the urban condition and 
the problems of society in general are such that they are tugging 
both these groups in an opposite direction. The magnitude and 
seriousness of growing social problems have raised doubt that 
“science” alone can provide the answers to modern life. 

The demonstrations and revolts on campuses across the coun- 
try are eloquent testimony to the dissatisfactions of undergradu- 
ates. The problem can be looked at structurally and viewed as a 
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consequence of size, bureaucracy, increase of specialization de- 
manded by the graduate schools, and depersonalization. Some 
faculties regard the phenomenen as a pleading for the collegiate 
pattern of the nineteenth century, forgetting that the traditional 
university was more a preserver of the status quo than a pio- 
neer. “Higher education in the nineteenth century was an aristo- 
cratic preserve which served the interests of the society just as 
much as the multi-university does today.” 1” 

The key word for the younger generation is “relevance.” The 
questions they are concerned with are oriented toward goals, pur- 
poses, and values. They are no longer satisfied with fragmented 
knowledge leading to improved skills and techniques as ends in 
themselves. They want greater articulation of the deep purpose 
of human society and the relationship of what they are learning 
to the attainment of this goal. They are turned outward to the 
problems of contemporary society, to a collective system, rather 
than inward toward a series of skills and disciplines which in- 
sure upward mobility. Youth feels that they have been ‘“‘taken” 
by the Establishment and its partnership with the military and 
business. They are no longer impressed with the accomplishments 
of “science” as the answer to man’s problems and are searching 
for a human science of the nature of man himself, both in his 
personality and in society. 

The professional schools are also troubled. Many of our in- 
stitutions and university departments are the products of spe- 
cialized and fragmented knowledge. As each profession becomes 
clearer about the importance of systems of delivery of service, 
however, it finds that a visa is necessary to go from institution to 
institution, and department to department. Old structures which 
had meaning in an earlier period have now become barriers to 
change. Furthermore, research on systems of delivery of service 
demand a live laboratory setting in the community which does 
not fit the model of research as it developed in the natural sci- 
ences. ‘The complexity of the urban problems and the fact that 
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they involve areas of conflicting values and emotions make the 
model either sterile or too far removed from action-oriented ap- 
proaches. 

The university with its concern for freedom has emphasized 
diversity; there has been the constant fear that a highly ordered 
structure would result in control. The rationale has been to pro- 
tect independence and yet recognize the growing need for a sense 
of interdependence. As reported at the Twenty-second All Uni- 
versity Faculty Conference of the University of California: 

The sciences, the arts, and the humanities were to be unconstrained to 
develop within their own frames of reference in whatever direction in- 


quiry might direct, but, the fences that would separate them from one 
another and from the professions were to be weak and easily crossed.1% 


The report goes on to point out the progress which has been 
made in creating greater permeability between the academic and 
professional departments: 


The merger of the traditional academic disciplines and the professions 
has gone ahead rapidly in recent years. Schools of medicine have be- 
come centers for research and practice as well as for training. Schools 
of engineering have followed a similar pattern, and as new professions 
have emerged, they have tried to bring science and practice into ever 
closer symbiosis. Professional schools now have facilities drawn from 
numerous disciplines and now feature research as well as training; the 
old distinction between academic and professional departments is fad- 
ing.14 

There is no question that the universities have sought better 
modi vivendi for meeting the impact of change. They have cre- 
ated centers and institutes to help bridge the gaps between the 
various disciplines. They have encouraged individual faculty 
members, especially in the natural sciences, to participate in 
governmental and industrial projects to help translate theory 
into usability for solving problems. These efforts have been more 
successful in the physical and health sciences than in the social 
sciences. It is the social problems of poverty, welfare, education, 
health, race relations, housing, social control, and political ca- 
pacity for which the university is being turned to more and more 


13 Report of Study Committee No. 3, p. 35. 14 Ibid. 
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for leadership in a problem-solving role. If the university is to 
meet this challenge it will have to find new structural patterns 
which permit greater involvement in policy-oriented problems 
and action-oriented programs. 

The suggestion that there should be policy-oriented university 
units and action-oriented university programs represents a major 
change in university policy and ideology. In order for this ap- 
proach to succeed it needs support within the university and a 
vehicle to carry it into the community. The mounting of or- 
ganized and interdisciplinary research on a larger scale may not 
represent a problem. It is the action-oriented programs which 
may run into difficulty. 

We are at a stage where if we were told that there was avail- 
able a large tract of land on which to build a model city, we 
would be hard put to provide research-based recommendations. 
A good part of our knowledge is fragmented and tends to deal 
with studies of the pathology resulting from existing urban struc- 
tures, programs, and policies. There has been little research on 
large-scale community laboratories in which action-oriented re- 
search teams take responsibility for suggesting programs. Such 
projects, however, can provide both a teaching clinic and a nat- 
ural laboratory which might make available to its teachers, stu- 
dents, and researchers a better approximation to controlled con- 
ditions than they have previously had. 

The present pressures on the university are perhaps just the 
beginning of a demand for change. As we face these problems it 
is not enough to look back, we must also look ahead. We cannot 
ignore the fact that we are on the threshold of a new era referred 
to by some as the “postindustrial society.” In a postindustrial so- 
ciety where the major problems are no longer those of produc- 
tion, the value systems of the previous period begin to lose their 
meaning. The work-success emphasis of the Protestant ethic can 
no longer be central. Values of individualism and competition 
may have to give way to values of cooperation, interdependence, 
and planning. 

We are moving into a period where all three functions of the 
university—teaching, research, and public service—will need to 
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be expanded. It is imperative, however, that their expansion be 
related to the larger goals of society. Technological breakthroughs 
have eased man’s physical life, but they have not provided the 
answers to his personal and social existence. In fact, scientific ad- 
vancements with their accompanying complexities have increased 
his need to know the purpose of human society. 

Turning to the question of the relevance of the model of the 
natural sciences for research on social problems, one finds grow- 
ing concern as to whether the models borrowed from the physical 
and biological sciences are appropriate. One of my colleagues puts 
it thus: 


There are a growing number of social scientists who state that the 
study of human beings and group life cannot be handled by the prin- 
ciples of scientific study developed by the biological and physical sci- 
ences. Social scientists must select and construct methods appropriate 
to the character of human beings, methods more suited to the problems 
with which they are dealing. These critics see in the current body of 
research a predominance of studies which fail to come to grips with 
their subject matter—the social world. 


Another way of stating the question is to ask whether problems 
are being defined to fit the models borrowed from the physical 
sciences and, therefore, are no longer the real problems. 

There is no question that the reference group for the social 
scientist are the physical scientists with their concern for the 
“pure” as against “applied” research. Part of this can be accounted 
for by the pecking order in the society and the system of rewards 
in the university. Richard M. Titmuss declares: 


In the hierarchy of social values contributing to the prestige of a pro- 
fession the particular activity, which we call “research” stands very 
high. If, moreover, it can be described as “‘pure” rather than “applied” 
research the professional groups concerned can almost claim to have 
entered the ranks of the immortals. At least they have been suitably 
attired. They have been purified in the waters of “value-free” service; 
they are unconcerned with the relevance of their studies to this horrid 
and mundane world; they have published while others have perished in 
an inferno of uncertain status, vocational teaching and “doing-good.” 16 

15 From a memorandum by Doris Seder, School of Social Welfare, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1969. 


16 Richard M. Titmuss, Commitment to Welfare (New York: Random House, 
1968), p. 40. 
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A key issue is the effort to seek a “‘value-free” scientific method 
in tackling problems which are value-laden. The concern about 
a “conscienceless scientism’” felt in the physical sciences looms 
even larger in the behavioral sciences. 

Some of those who are raising the question of relevance may 
really be saying that the effectiveness of social research is not to 
be measured by “Brownie points” in the university but rather by 
its impact on solving social problems. This is different from ne- 
gating a role for research and suggests the search for ways in 
which social research can be utilized toward what Kenneth Clark 
has called the “‘strategy of truth.” He states: ““The search for truth, 
while impotent without implementation in action, undergirds 
every other strategy in behalf of constructive social change.” *7 

We are back to the question of values and their special role in 
relation to social research. Can the social researcher be the dis- 
interested outsider to the same extent as the researcher in the 
natural sciences? According to Myrdal: 

In principle, it is true that all scientific and technological work has to 
be based on value premises. But in the field of natural phenomena, the 
value premises are both simple and evident—a priori. Basic research 
can branch off in every direction where knowledge can be advanced; 
applied research has the simple criterion of profitability or, as in medi- 
cal technology, the prevention of death, and prior to that, the cure and 


prevention of disease. This is not so in the social field where valuations 
are immensely diversified and anything but self-evident."8 


For example, if one were asked to study the cost to a community 
of segregation versus integration, a study in economic terms might 
prove that the segregated institutional arrangements were more 
costly. The community could say that it was willing to pay the 
difference. If the study, however, dealt with the cost to people 
in human terms, it might show that segregation was affecting the 
personalities of not only those being discriminated against, but 
also of those who were discriminating. This again would have its 
greatest meaning only if viewed in relation to the goals and values 


17 Quoted in “The Inauguration of President Edward H. Levi,” p. 6. 

18 Gunnar Myrdal, “The Social Sciences and Their Impact on Society,” in Her- 
man Stein, ed., Social! Theory and Social Invention (Cleveland: Press of Case West- 
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of the society as a whole; for it is these goals which determine 
how a society orders its institutions to meet the needs of people 
in a way which helps achieve society’s goals and values. 

Unless the values and goals of the society are explicit, it is dif- 
ficult to define and study social problems. The assumption in re- 
searching a problem is that if its cause is discovered the knowl- 
edge will be utilized to prevent it. Thus, research in medicine 
leads to immunization and prevention. If, however, the knowl- 
edge is not going to be utilized because it is in conflict with other 
interests in the society, then we are dealing not with a social prob- 
lem, but rather with the by-product of a societal set of premises 
and arrangements which have been accepted as the goals of the 
society. In such situations knowledge will be utilized not to pre- 
vent the problem, but rather to keep it within proportions so 
that it does not interfere with the premises and institutional ar- 
rangements within which the society is operating. 

It is these premises, goals, and institutional arrangements which 
are under attack. Social research which detaches itself from these 
fundamental moral and social philosophical issues, and seeks es- 
cape in hothouse objectivity, will face the accusation of relevance 
more and more. Our research programs must be more policy- 
oriented if they are to be relevant. It is quite evident that the 
present formal organization within the university and our pres- 
ent approaches are not adequate for dealing with major policy 
questions, such as the urban crisis. They will have to be modified 
if the university’s intellectual capital is to be better utilized in 
contributing to societal development, and if the productivity of 
the university itself is to be furthered. In brief, the challenge of 
relevance calls for experimental, formally organized programs of 
research, instruction, and technical assistance directed to policy 
issues.1® 

The pursuit of truth is most relevant to our concern for social 
change. It is imperative, however, that knowledge not become an 
end in itself, but be related to the larger concerns and goals of 
society. Technological breakthrough can ease man’s physical life, 
but they do not automatically assure the application of this “good” 


19 For further development of this issue see Report of Study Committee No. 3- 
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to all people. Nor do they automatically provide the answer to 
man’s personal and social existence. In fact, scientific advance- 
ments with their accompanying complexities have increased his 
need to know the purpose of human society, how it orders its 
goals, values, and institutions. The search for the answers to these 
questions, centering on the meaning and purpose of human so- 
ciety through the pursuit of truth, is perhaps the real definition of 
relevance. 


Continuing Education through 
Social Welfare Conferences 


JOE R. HOFFER 


I; Is NOT what we do but why we do it which reveals 
the true character of an activity. If Newton had merely asked 
what fell from the tree, the formulation of the law of gravity 
would have been delayed until someone else had asked why. 

It is my general purpose here to analyze and identify the con- 
tinuing educational subsystem operating within the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare (NCSW); its relationship to the edu- 
cation system and the other major systems operating in social 
welfare; and finally the educational role and objectives of the 
NCSW in implementing necessary and appropriate social change 
in our society today. 

With the dramatic rise of action-oriented activity and the down- 
grading of education in recent years, this latter task is a hazardous 
one. My basic premise is that it is not either/or—social action or 
education—but that significant progress can only be made by the 
integration of these two systems together with the social planning 
system and a clear recognition of why we must have all three. 

In 1967, I presented a paper on the role and contribution of 
the large forum to planning and social action, focusing on an 
analysis of the contribution of a large forum in providing a sound 
education base for social welfare planning and social action. One 
basic conclusion was that “different structures, participation, and 
leadership are required to realize these three purposes” 1—con- 
tinuing education, social planning, and social action. Since they 

1 Joe R. Hoffer, “The Large Forum in the Social Welfare System—Planning and 
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are interrelated and interdependent, I proposed one or more co- 
operative coalitions, alliances, or working relationships between 
NCSW and the so-called “umbrella organizations’ as a practical 
means of working on some common problems faced by the social 
welfare field. A companion piece ? on “communication,” in 1968, 
emphasized the interchange of ideas and experience—one of the 
major objectives of the Conference—as a means of solving basic 
social problems. 

A system is defined as “a set of operations organized in an 
orderly or logical arrangement to meet specific objectives based 
on definable needs and wants,” and the large or comprehensive 
forum as “a subsystem in the social welfare system” ® allied with 
other systems, such as the social agency, educational, political, and 
communication systems. 

The NCSW objectives pertinent to our present concern about 
continuing education are: 

1. To emphasize common elements present among workers and 
organizations concerned with social welfare programs and 
services 

2. To assist individuals and organizations with their specific 
technical and professional problems through meetings, ex- 
hibits, consultation services, and the use of audio-visual aids. 

The basic educational unit in the social welfare system is the 
network of graduate social work education and undergraduate de- 
partments in the universities and colleges. Agencies, both volun- 
tary and government, are redesigning their in-service education 
to capitalize on the generic education of the graduates who come 
to them. The surprising rapid increase in the acceptance and 
utilization of paraprofessionals in both public and voluntary 
agencies will increase the demand for new training designs. 

In the broad field of social welfare many positions are filled 
by paid staff who do not have graduate degrees, or by volunteers 
who need and want special training. Educational methods for in- 
creasing the competence and knowledge of workers and volun- 


2Joe R. Hoffer, “A National Communication System in Social Welfare,” in The 
Social Welfare Forum, 1968 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1968), pp. 105- 
25. 


3 Ibid., p. 106, 
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teers in the field have always*been important and have included 
in-service training, institutes and workshops, and conferences. ‘The 
NCSW Annual Forum and state conferences, as well as confer- 
ences conducted by national functional agencies, and the federal 
health agencies, serve as a useful means for transmitting technical 
and specialized knowledge to workers and volunteers. 


ANALYSIS OF CONFERENCE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Conference objectives, as previously stated, are much too general 
and elusive. Therefore, it is imperative that we reformulate them 
in more specific and measurable terms. We can assume that there 
are five major levels of involvement and a variety of elements that 
concern the NCSW and the social welfare field: the practitioner 
level; the organizational level; the community level; the national 
level; and the international level. 

The practitioners include the professional social workers 
(M.S.W.), the baccalaureate social workers (B.S.), the technicians 
or paraprofessional workers, practitioners from allied fields, and 
volunteers, including the board members. These workers and 
volunteers have a host of individual educational intermediate ob- 
jectives which include: developing their careers; improving their 
professional morale; redirecting their individual efforts, increas- 
ing their skills and knowledge; and developing a common set of 
values. 

A wide assortment of corporate groups and agencies, voluntary 
and government, are engaged in broad and comprehensive social 
welfare programs and services directed at solving such major so- 
cial problems as economic dependence, maladjustment, social as- 
pects of ill-health, leisure-time needs, societal problems, and pro- 
vision and management of social programs. The intermediate 
educational objectives of these groups include: intergroup com- 
munication; staff training; interpreting human needs and prob- 
lems to the public; motivating action; improving systems of 
service delivery of programs designed to solve major social prob- 
lems; utilizing new techniques and methods; increasing lay sup- 
port; mitigating overspecialization; and counterbalancing the 
means-centered emphasis of individual agencies. 

David Sills describes the organization of the NCSW as, first, 
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one which sponsors an annual forum attended by workers and 
volunteers in the social welfare field. Second, it is one of the 
primary instruments for highlighting social welfare problems in 
the changing American scene. Its leadership is in the area of 
ideas. It poses the central issues of the day confronting social wel- 
fare programs and provides a national forum for their examina- 
tion and debate. Lastly, it is a very special kind of membership 
organization.* ‘The Conference is located somewhere on the con- 
tinuum between a society of professional social workers and an 
association of workers (and volunteers) in social agencies. In this 
respect it reflects the current status of the social welfare field. It 
is technically and legally a formal organization and can there- 
fore be regarded as an example of a phenomenon known as the 
“Institutionalization of social movements.” 

It is these factors—membership, structure, the amorphous na- 
ture of the social welfare field, and, I would add, financing—that 
frustrate some activists who want to transform the NCSW into a 
primary social action agency. 

During the past year the NCSW devoted much thought and 
considerable resources to dealing with this demand for instant 
social action and with my basic premise that significant progress 
can only be made by the integration of the three systems of social 
planning, educational forum, and social action. In 19675 I men- 
tioned four conclusions which become evident as we examine 
this triad of common services. First, they are interrelated and 
interdependent. Second, broad participation in a large forum 
should not be confused with the purposes of social planning and 
social action. Third, different structure, participation, and leader- 
ship are required to accomplish these purposes. Finally, these 
factors tend to reinforce the prevailing attitude that selected, 
comprehensive, educational forums should be independent and 
autonomous, and suggest that the most effective and practical 
contribution to planning and action for an educational forum 
would be through the principle of coalition. 

This concept and the rationale on which it is based were seri- 


*David Sills, A Proposed Diagnostic Framework, prepared for the Study Com- 
mission on the Future Role of the National Conference on Social Welfare (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: NCSW, 1958). 

5 Hoffer, “A National Communications System in Social Welfare.” 
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ously challenged at the Annual Forum in 1968 and in subsequent 
meetings under the auspices of the NCSW. Three questions re- 
ceived the greatest attention: 

1. What is relevant in the social work profession and the so- 

cial welfare field today? 

It was evident that there is considerable frustration because no 
organization exists that can speak for the total social welfare field 
on the critical issues and problems of the day. There was a feeling 
that the present organizational structures in social welfare should 
be reshaped to provide greater opportunity for participation by 
those vitally concerned with social welfare—a structure or struc- 
tures that can make a genuine impact on government, including 
the law-makers and the administrative agencies. ‘There was ample 
evidence of a paradox in that, realistically, a single-purpose effort 
with a broad base of support may be the most effective in achiev- 
ing a social action goal. 

2. What were the real issues raised at the San Francisco Town 

Meeting on May 29, 1968? 

The effectiveness of the Town Meeting was impaired by im- 
portant misconceptions related to the Conference structure, its 
Annual Forum, its relationships with the groups associated with 
it and with the Annual Forum program, and by a total misunder- 
standing of: 

a) ‘The autonomy of the member national agencies associated 

with NCSW 

b) The nature of NCSW membership as opposed to Annual 

Forum attenders and the different effects on the Confer- 
ence of a vote by the two groups 

c) The fact that action may be taken by the National Board 

on its own initiative without concern for Forum attenders 
or the effect on national organizations 

d) The meaning of social action. 

There was consistency in pointing to significant gaps in the in- 
stitutional network of social action program implementation and 
activities and to the urgent need for a continuous effort to de- 


velop a constructive structure, or structures, to achieve desired 
social action goals. 
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3. How can the NCSW become more relevant? 

These issues together with the prevalent general frustration 
stimulate proposals that are much too simple and do not provide 
an adequate directive to the NCSW that will command a response. 

After considerable soul-searching and reexamination, the NCSW 
membership through a referendum reaffirmed the position that 
the Conference can make a significant contribution to the pro- 
fession and the field by a relevant educational forum program 
and that the NCSW is not structured to undertake an active pro- 
gram of implementing social action strategies and programs. It 
was recognized, however, that through its Forum program, the 
NCSW must find ways and means to increase the social action 
potential of the Annual Forum: by making a deliberate attempt 
to involve representatives of the “emerging interests” in every as- 
pect of the Conference program and activities; by increasing the 
opportunities for debating and challenging social welfare policies 
and programs at the Annual Forum; and by discovering ways and 
means to interest more Annual Forum attenders in the critical is- 
sues and policies of the day. 

To achieve these goals and to search for fuller answers to the 
three basic questions, the National Board authorized the Confer- 
ence to join with other national organizations with similar aims 
and objectives to discuss roles and relationships for the future. 


PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF OTHER NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Organizations in social welfare have quietly developed into so- 
cial welfare’s fourth educational force—the schools of social work, 
the National Association of Social Workers (NASW), large forums, 
and the national and federal agencies. Practically every national 
organization sponsors some type of educational meeting—semi- 
nar, workshop, clinic, or conference. Staff shortages, recruitment, 
and utilization of personnel are stark problems which have lurked 
in the shadows for many years. To these problems have been added 
in recent years several others, including the rapidly changing pat- 
terns of service ® and increased technical knowledge. What was a 


6 Joe R. Hoffer, “Adult Education in Voluntary Health and Welfare Organiza- 
tions,” in Adult Education Handbook (in preparation). 
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moot question’ five years ago within the profession—‘‘What 
functions can a worker without professional education perform? 
—is no longer theoretical. Today, the functions of nonprofes- 
sionals are being defined and implemented. 

There is a paucity of information about the nature, scope, and 
purposes of the educational programs of national organizations. 
The Encyclopedia of Social Work stresses the importance of pro- 
fessional education and the need for special training to be given 
by employing agencies. Individual articles highlight the contribu- 
tions of agencies that serve as training centers for field students. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


In 1959, Greenleigh Associates conducted a survey ® on confer- 
encing by national organizations for the NCSW Study Commission. 
Of the ninety-four sets of questionnaires sent out, fifty-six, or 60 
percent, were returned. By and large, the agencies which returned 
the questionnaire were the larger of the national agencies. An 
additional eleven national agencies either wrote, or returned the 
questionnaires without completion, because they had no national 
conference of their own or because they had no relationship with 
the NCSW. Therefore, the number responding in some fashion 
was 67, or 71 percent of the sample selected. A recent spot check 
reveals that the findings are still useful today in analyzing the 
educational objectives of national organizations. 

In response to the question, “What are the purposes of your 
national conference?” it was disclosed that the most important 
function is the exchange of ideas and information. Training of 
volunteers and professionals was of relatively minor importance. 
This is true despite the fact that a sample of attenders at an An- 
nual Forum reported that they looked to their national organiza- 
tion for specific information on techniques and skills. It can be 
inferred that such techniques and skills are imparted at work- 
shops or other training courses rather than at national conferences. 


7 Mary R. Baker, “Personnel in Social Work,” in Harry L. Lurie, ed., Encyclopedia 
of Social Work (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1965), p. 540. 
8 Greenleigh Associates, Report on the Study of the Future Role, Program and 


Structure of the National Conference on Social Welfare (New York: Greenleigh 
Associates, 1959). 
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Such special training courses are a common pattern in several na- 
tional organizations. However, the survey indicated that some 
national organizations have no major training functions. 
Another approach used by the survey to determine what, if any, 
duplication exists between the Annual Forum and the confer- 
ences of national organizations was directed to the types of sub- 
jects given a major portion of time at national conferences. The 
results showed that a substantial portion of time was given to 
an exchange of ideas, presentation, and/or discussion of specific 
problems faced by the organizations. The presentation and/or 
discussion of broad social issues was rated as receiving the small- 
est portion of time. The time devoted to training volunteers or 
professionals as well as the discussion of standards of practice is 
determined in part by the attendance at conferences. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Thirty-three, or 59 percent, of the fifty-six organizations which 
completed the questionnaire in part or in full hold regional con- 
ferences. In every case those reporting regional conferences were 
among the forty-seven national organizations which reported a 
national agency conference. Of the thirty-three which hold some 
kind of regional conference, twenty, or 61 percent, hold such con- 
ferences annually; five, or 15 percent, are on a biennial basis; 
three, or g percent, are triennial. One agency has a regional con- 
ference approximately every sixteen months, and four others, or 
12 percent, are not regularly scheduled. 

The number of regional conferences per organization varies 
widely. ‘The range varies from one to thirty-five with an average 
of slightly more than eight per agency. 

The primary purpose of regional conferences, like that of na- 
tional conferences, is the exchange of ideas and information. How- 
ever, there are important differences. The most significant differ- 
ences are the ranking of the conduct of the organization’s business 
and the ranking of the training of volunteers. The latter is of least 
importance in national conferences but of third importance in 
regional conferences. This difference can be explained in part by 
the kinds of persons who attend the two types of conferences. 
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Volunteer workers who attend regional conferences tend to be 
proportionately greater in number than those who attend national 
conferences. Whereas at national conferences approximately 75 
percent are predominantly professional in nature, regional con- 
ferences are divided almost evenly between being mainly profes- 
sional or volunteer. ‘This phenomenon may be due to the fact 
that agencies with a large volunteer membership are more apt 
to have regional meetings. 

In addition to national conferences, 22 organizations reported 
other meetings in the form of delegate conferences and national 
or regional conferences limited to professionals, with attendance 
varying from nine to 5,000. 


STATE CONFERENCES 


In a survey conducted by the NCSW and the National Asso- 
ciation for Statewide Health and Welfare (NASHAW), forty state 
organizations reported sponsorship of the following functions: 

37 Educational forums 

26 Legislative action (endorsed legislation, promoted legisla- 

tion, initiated legislation, and analyzed and reported legis- 
lation) 

18 Social planning (state-wide) 

19 Coordination of state-wide activities in the social welfare 

field 

These functions are discharged in part by basic educational pro- 
grams in state-wide meetings, district meetings, local institutes, 
and study courses. Decisions are made by elected and appointed 
committees and at open forums. Information is communicated to 
members and other interested individuals and groups through 
proceedings, bulletins, newsletters, and research studies and re- 
ports. 

An examination of two projects ° sponsored by NCSW and 
NASHAW in 1967 and 1968 reveals a wide range of subjects 
and problems focused on both state and national levels. It is 


9 Current Conferences; a Current Awareness Tool Based on Current State Con- 
ferences (Columbus, Ohio: NASHAW, 1968); State Conference Speakers Index; a 
Key to the Subject Matter and Participants of 33 State Conferences, Plus the 93rd 
Annual Forum of the NCSW (Columbus, Ohio: NASHAW, 1967). 
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evident from these programs that geographically, the conferences 
are held on local, district, state, regional, and international levels, 
and are attended by an estimated 70,000 individuals each year. 
The subject content is varied and comprehensive, and the edu- 
cational objectives range from the exchanging of ideas and tech- 
nical information to presenting and/or discussing broad social 
issues with an immediate implication to the organizational pro- 
gram or methods. It is also evident that there is little systematic 
planning or clearance on a national level. 


A PROPOSED CONTINUING EDUCATION SYSTEM FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


As encouraging as the rate of growth in enrollment in schools 
of social work is, the brutal arithmetical truth is that we will not 
meet the need for professionals in the foreseeable future. There- 
fore, the hope for the future rests with a comprehensive program 
of continuing education, not only for the paraprofessionals but 
also for the MSWs. 

There is evidence of increased activity in continuing education 
within all four major educational systems in social welfare— 
schools of social work, the professional association, autonomous 
large forums, and national voluntary and governmental bodies— 
but much more is needed and required. For example, the NASW 
has established a Department of Continuing Education, partially 
funded by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
The new department is designed to integrate the separate edu- 
cational programs, and to offer consultation to NASW units en- 
gaged in this aspect of professional development. A long-range 
goal under consideration would tie together evidence of a mem- 
ber’s continuing education with a periodic recertification for mem- 
bership in the Academy of Certified Social Workers.1° 

The Council on Social Work Education embarked in 1968 on 
an intensive effort to give leadership, consultation, and coordina- 
tion to continuing educational programs sponsored by the grad- 
uate schools. Oscar Kurren reports that 


at a time when schools of social work are hard pressed to secure the 
requisite faculty, funds, space and other resources required for expan- 


10 NASW News, February, 19609. 
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sion of master and doctorate level programs, the rapid growth pattern 
of continuing education programs among the various schools (sixty- 
three reported the development of extensive programs of continuing 
education ranging from summer institutes to comprehensive year- 
round programming to social work personnel at all levels of educa- 
tion and experience) may seem to be somewhat of a paradox.1! 


In November, 1965, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) Task Force on Social Work Education and Man- 
power reported that an estimated 100,000 additional trained pro- 
fessional social workers were needed to implement DHEW pro- 
grams alone by 1970, and this estimate did not take into account 
the soaring demand for social workers, in both the public and 
private sectors, outside the HEW sphere. It did not include, we 
might add, the spectacular increase of paraprofessionals manning 
new services and programs. 

Lisle Carter, in commenting on these figures, adds an additional 
dimension to the manpower problem. He warns us, as many others 
have, 


that while a comparison of social work manpower supply and demands 
points up the need for expansion and development of programs of re- 
cruitment and education, it would be an error in judgment, however, 
to depend only on these actions to resolve the multifaceted manpower 
problem. Without concomitant and drastic overhauling of the social 
welfare structure, including systems of job classification and methods 


of administration and provision of services, the manpower gap will not 
be closed.12 


1. What are the needs and interests and objectives? 

“Essentially, the task of deciding on objectives is the job of 
identifying the various behavior patterns desired and the areas 
of content in which these patterns are to be developed.” 2 We 
have identified some intermediate objectives. Of special signifi- 
cance today are career development, redirecting individual ef- 


11 Oscar Kurren, “The Expanding Concept of Continuing Education at One Level 
as a Responsibility of the School of Social Work,” Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, Annual Program Meeting, 1969. 

12 Lisle C. Carter, Jr., “Optimum Social Welfare through Planning, Participation, 
and Manpower,” Health, Education, and Welfare Indicators, January, 1967, Pp: 30. 

13 Werner W. Boehm, Objectives of the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, 
The Comprehensive Report of the Curriculum Study, Vol. I (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1959), pp. 19-20. 
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forts to become more relevant, motivating for action, improving 
systems of service delivery and program development, solving 
major social problems. “Each of these education intermediate 
objectives should be made more explicit in respect to behavior 
and a content aspect.” 14 
While the nature, scope, and purposes of social welfare or- 
ganizations may not have changed drastically in recent years, 
there have been some developments ® that may indeed change 
the complexion of this field in the next ten years. These include: 
a) ‘The impact of new governmental programs, such as the 
antipoverty programs, Model Cities program, comprehen- 
sive health planning, aging, juvenile delinquency 
b) The impact of new nongovernmental programs, such as 
Urban Coalition, new community planning structures, the 
civil rights movement, the rapidly expanding and activist 
youth population 
c) The acceleration of ‘‘participatory democracy” on the local 
level in both governmental and nongovernmental agencies 
d) ‘The degree of alienation from the present political parties 
in the United States 
e) The conflict in the priorities of values. 


2. How should the continuing education program for social 

welfare be organized? 

It would be naive and impractical to suggest that a formal and 
highly structured organization be established to oversee a con- 
tinuing education program for social welfare. However, it would 
be possible to consider the formulation of some general principles 
for each of the four major forces. It is also feasible and practical 
that these major forces join in a coalition or alliance to insure 
adequate coverage and continuous evaluation of programs and 
results. Furthermore, machinery could be set up for similar col- 
laboration on local, state, and regional levels. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to spell out in any de- 
tail either the general principles or the areas of program emphasis. 
It is conceivable that any formulation would be restrictive and 


14 [bid., p. 75. 
15 Hoffer, “Adult Education in Voluntary Health and Welfare Organizations.” 
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impractical. However, since no one system or any combination 
of systems can accomplish the full task, given the present lack of 
resources and the membership structure, a workable plant, to be 
reviewed periodically, can be devised. 

For example, the schools of social work and the professional 
society are best equipped to provide continuing education pri- 
marily for the professional workers and to assist with the training 
of paraprofessionals on such intermediate objectives as career de- 
velopment; reexamining individual motivations and values; learn- 
ing new methods and techniques; redirecting individual efforts to 
become more relevant; improving systems of service delivery and 
program development; exploring new solutions to solve social 
problems. 

The national and federal agencies are best qualified to train 
the paraprofessionals, technicians, and volunteers and to assist 
with the continuing education of professionals in achieving such 
intermediate objectives as career development; redirecting indi- 
vidual efforts to become more relevant; increasing skills and 
knowledge; motivating for action; and testing new approaches to 
solving social problems. 

The autonomous large conferences can provide complementary 
and supplemental continuing education to a cross section of the 
welfare manpower, emphasizing common elements among work- 
ers and organizations assisting individuals and organizations with 
technical and professional problems. 

3- What should be the role and contribution of the NCSW? 

The NCSW can continue to provide leadership and service to 
the autonomous large conferences on state, national, and interna- 
tional levels in the development of continuing education. Within 
the proposed coalition or alliance the NCSW could make an even 
greater contribution. With a sharpening of the educational ob- 
jectives, programing could be improved and a more useful two- 
way flow of knowledge achieved from local to international level 
and from international to local. Its contribution to social planning 
and social action would be enhanced, and a more meaningful 
analysis of social problems and their solutions would result. 

The NCSW could make a more significant contribution to in- 
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terpreting human needs and problems to the public—an impor- 
tant objective of all the educational systems, but one that cannot 
be achieved, in my opinion, unless there is a consolidation of all 
forces in the social welfare field. The National Board of the 
NCSW at its November, 1968, meeting approved the broad out- 
line of a program with priorities for the NCSW centennial year 
beginning June 1, 1972, and ending May 31, 1973. The major 
thrust will be on the interpretation of human needs and problems, 
past, present, and future, to the public. 

I suggest that the fulfillment of the objectives of the proposed 
centennial year program, and perhaps the achievement of the 
broad outline of a comprehensive continuing educational pro- 
gram for social welfare, may well require a restructuring of the 
NCSW. The result could be an organization broader than the 
present NCSW in membership and in financing and related for- 
mally to the other three systems. It is conceivable that the Con- 
ference could be reorganized as a continuing educational arm of 
the schools of social work, the national organizations, and the pro- 
fessional membership organization. 

The presence of such an instrument for continuing education 
under the control and management of the three major forces could 
consolidate the considerable resources in manpower and finances 
which are presently being spent for this purpose. It would serve 
as a significant adjunct to the newly formed National Assembly 
for Social Policy and Development. It would provide the incen- 
tive and manpower to explore and utilize the new and exciting 
techniques and innovations in adult education. It would give 
hope that the social welfare field is serious about solving its man- 
power problem. 

It is easier to explain what we do than why we do it. It is easier 
to state the goal than achieve it. But we have a dual problem: 
we have difficulty explaining what we are doing in continuing 
education in social welfare, let alone why we are doing it. The 
problem is further compounded in that there appears to be con- 
siderable resistance on the part of administrators and some activ- 
ists to accept the importance of education in providing services 
and in bringing about essential social change. 
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It has been said that knowledge is essential if problems are to 
be solved. Much of Galbraith’s The New Industrial State is about 
the power of the educational and scientific estate. “It holds,” said 
Galbraith, “the critical cards.” A Harvard professor has remarked 
that “compassion without competence would turn us into well- 
meaning quacks. People who don’t know where the appendix is 
should not offer themselves as surgeons for appendicitis.” 

There is one fact on which all segments of the social welfare 
field agree: we have a serious manpower problem, and it is get- 
ting worse. There is also agreement, I believe, that the schools 
of social work cannot produce a sufficient number of professional 
workers in the foreseeable future. 

These two facts lead us to one inescapable solution. We must 
broaden our base for recruiting workers and volunteers and we 
must provide more continuing education. The current call for 
maximum feasible participation of the poor in community proc- 
esses, Managing their common affairs, and securing their citizens’ 
rights, places us under pressure to change and to meet these chal- 
lenges. Fortunately, we have four major educational systems in 
the social welfare field. They have recognized the need for self- 
analysis and problem-solving. They have the capacity to retool, 
to reorganize, and to marshal their total resources to solve our 
educational problems. 

Paul K. Mort, of Columbia University’s Teachers College, re- 
ported some years ago on the aggravating slow pace of educational 
change. His major finding is worth repeating. He demonstrated 
that fifty years may elapse between insight into a need and ac- 


ceptance of a solution to it. We cannot afford the luxury of such 
slow change. 


New Departures in Social Services’ 


ANTHONY Hy PASCAL? 


More THAN A YEAR AGO I was asked to serve on the 
Task Force on the Organization of Social Services being orga- 
nized for the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Its membership, I was told, included a distinguished 
group of scholars and administrators in the social welfare field. 
Charles Schottland was chairman of the Task Force, while staff 
work was directed, at different times, by Lisle Carter, Alvin Shorr, 
and Richard Rogers. My professional experience had been fairly 
restricted to traditional economics—development, urban prob- 
lems, manpower, poverty—and although these were relevant to 
the field of social work and although I had worked in govern- 
ment and in universities as well as in a research institution, I 
wondered whether my background would permit me to make any 
useful contribution. 

I decided, however, that given the concern in economics for the 
allocation of resources, the fact that social services both use and 
are themselves resources, and the relationship between allocation 
and organization, I might indeed have something to say. 

In looking back on the Task Force experience I think I can 
conclude that communication did, in fact, occur. Nothing is 
clearer to me than that I succeeded in learning about a new 
world, with all of its problems, policies, and issues. Whether the 
Task Force report was altered as a result of the inclusion of an 
economist’s viewpoint or whether continued collaboration be- 
tween social and economic analysts seems promising is for the 
reader to decide. My intention is not to present a synthesis of 


1 This paper was given as a Lindeman Memorial Lecture. 

2 Any views expressed here are those of the author. They should not be inter- 
preted as reflecting the views of the RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private research sponsors, 
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the ‘Task Force report, which is available to anyone interested. 
It is rather to report the result of applying a different point of 
view to social welfare problems. 

We began the Task Force deliberations with a survey of defini- 
tions of, and classificatory schemes for, social services. There are 
some who maintain that the Task Force never left these topics 
nor adequately resolved the questions they raise. On one level 
this is perhaps an accurate characterization; yet grappling with 
definition and classification forced us to think through some very 
basic conceptual issues. 

I would define social services broadly as those noncash resources 
made available under public auspices or as a result of public fi- 
nancing for the furtherance of societal goals. This definition, 
clearly, is much too broad for practical purposes and does not re- 
flect ordinary usage. Obviously, international security, the safe- 
guarding of persons and property, the regulation of monopolies, 
the development of natural resources, and other objectives are all 
considered to be public responsibilities, though few would con- 
sider them social services. 

All of the activities one would reasonably want to include in 
a list of social services attempt to achieve, I would argue, one of 
the following five objectives: ® 

1. The protection of incompetents 

2. ‘The improvement of consumer choices 

3. The enhancement of social functioning 

4. The advance of equal opportunity 

5. The establishment of minimum material adequacy. 

1. Protection of incompetents. Legally, we tend to designate 
certain people as incompetent to make choices in some or all 
areas of their lives. They are, by reason of their age, condition, 
or past behavior, considered for some purposes to be wards of 
the state. Protective services for children, such as those in adop- 
tion or foster care, are perhaps the clearest examples, but services 

8 These objectives are formulated i 
legal-economic system in which such 


government operate and in which pe 
dividual’s welfare tend to be generall 


n the context of our own current politico- 
institutions as private property and limited 
rsonal and family responsibility for the in- 
y, if not completely, accepted standards. 
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extended to parolees, probationers, juvenile offenders, addicts, 
alcoholics, and the mentally incompetent can also be justified 
under this head. 

2. Improvement of consumer choices. Economists are begin- 
ning to discover in a professional sense what everyone always 
knew intuitively: information is not free. The private market 
has little incentive to produce some kinds of information, and 
many consumers lack the incentive to seek it. Thus, the govern- 
ment has a role in making information available and often in 
providing the goods and services which individuals would want, 
could they only be made aware of the values such goods and ser- 
vices would yield them. From this objective comes government 
activity in consumer assistance and referral services, but also gov- 
ernment programs in housing, old age insurance, and individual 
health care. 

3. Enhancement of social functioning. This is a broad head- 
ing. Under it we include those services which are necessary to 
regulate what economists like to call “externalities.” This rather 
ponderous term merely means to suggest that what A. might con- 
sider his own private action can have positive or negative conse- 
quences for B., C., D., etc. Nothing gives a clearer picture of 
this than A.’s decision to ask his doctor to give him a smallpox 
vaccination. Much of the public support for education, recrea- 
tion, and family counseling however, is also directed to encour- 
aging individuals to take actions which will also benefit their 
fellow citizens.‘ 

4. Advance of equal opportunity. That opportunities ought to 
be equally distributed, or, at least, distributed in accord with in- 
nate talents, is a basic postulate of American society. Since we 
realize—many will say insufficiently—that the unfettered work- 
ings of our economy and our polity do not produce this kind of 
equality, we have devised a number of interventions designed to 
bring about greater equality in opportunity. Vocational training, 
job placement, and fair employment programs speak to the eco- 
nomic opportunities, while legal services, community organiza- 


4 Air and water pollution regulations, zoning laws, and sanitation ordinances are, 
of course, meant to discourage actions which have negative externalities. 
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tion, and Ombudsman programs can be thought of as devices 
directed toward the political aspects of opportunity. 

5. Establishment of minimum material adequacy. I have in- 
cluded minimum material adequacy as a social service objective 
simply because listing it thus explains a lot of what is actually 
done in the United States.> Personally and, I will be bold enough 
to say, logically, it is not at all clear why services rather than cash 
transfers should be used to further this objective. 

Assume for purposes of argument that the first four objectives 
are satisfied: incompetents are protected; consumer choice is op- 
timal; externalities are taken into account; and opportunity is 
equalized. It is undeniable that there would remain people with 
earning ability so impaired—because, for instance, of age, dis- 
ability, child-care responsibilities—that society would want to lift 
their living standards. It is also undeniable that those with inade- 
quate incomes ought to be given money with which to choose the 
goods and services that they prefer to consume. This ought to 
include, by the way, social services. That for political reasons we 
choose instead to provide the services in kind is, to me, mysterious 
in its genesis and pernicious in its effects. But it is done, and I 
suspect that a large fraction of social service provision is prac- 
tically rationalized in this way. 

For purposes of clarity let me emphasize that I am not arguing 
against lifting the standards of the disadvantaged; indeed, I would 
argue that they should be lifted a good deal higher than we now 
do. But I am opposed to the loss of freedom, dignity, and self- 
sufficiency entailed in the public provision of services in lieu of 
cash for the purpose of raising living standards, though not, let 
me reiterate, for the first four objectives, in which in-kind pro- 
vision is the proper and appropriate mechanism. 

I want to make it clear here that it will often be difficult to 
classify a particular service under one and only one objective. 
Take vocational counseling of young workers, for example. It 
could logically be proposed under any of the first four objectives. 
Most services, however, will fit more or less neatly under one of 
the five objectives. 


5 Recall that social services were defined earlier as noncash provisions. 
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Listing objectives and categorizing services in this fashion do 
provide us with a starting point. They do not answer all of the 
important and interesting questions. Some that remain are: 

What magnitude of resources ought to be devoted to each objec- 
tive? 

How should resources be allocated among service programs 
within a given objective class? 

How can current services be improved and strengthened? 

What new service programs are promising? 

The answer to the first question is very largely a political mat- 
ter. Analysis provides no way to assess the relative importance of 
protection vis-a-vis equality vis-a-vis adequacy. Political institu- 
tions are expressly fashioned to supply such weights even though, 
after the fact, we may remain uncomfortable with the judgment 
which was in fact reached. Our recourse in that case is to elect 
different people or to fashion more effective political institutions 
and not to build fancier computers or more elegant simultaneous- 
equation models. 

The remaining questions, though, are amenable to the applica- 
tion of technical analysis, since they all involve the search for the 
most efficient route to a given goal. As one who has worked in 
the government and has performed research on government con- 
tract, I hasten to add that there exists no automatic unanimous 
agreement as to the goals of any given program. But when the 
question is posed in slightly different terms, agreement often ap- 
pears less illusive. Let me give an example, again from the field 
of vocational training. Where one observer might specify personal 
self-sufficiency as the chief output to be sought; another, social in- 
tegration; and still another, meaningful role attainment, they 
would all probably agree that these good things tend to corre- 
Jate positively with one another and to correlate in turn with the 
earnings and employment stability of the trainee. Income has the 
additional advantage of being measurable. For the other good 
things it is not uncommon to get disagreement on whether, in a 
particular case, the quality in question has been augmented or 
reduced; that is, it is difficult sometimes to gauge the direction, 
let alone the amount, of change when it is expressed in terms 
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such as “independence,” “dignity,” “participation,” and the like. 

In any case, I do believe it is possible, practical, and feasible 
to measure the costs and benefits of alternative programmatic ap- 
proaches in many, if not most, fields. And, it is important to do 
so as long as there also remains a sensitivity to those effects which 
defy precise quantification. 

Let us assume that the political process has generated decisions 
on the resource commitments—in a word, the budgets—to be com- 
mitted to each of the five major objectives and that we can reach 
general agreement on which existing programs fall under each 
objective. Let us assume as well that some consensus exists as to 
the objectives to be sought by new programs or services for which 
experiments or demonstrations are required. 

That careful and continuous evaluation—adequately staffed and 
effectively communicated—of each program is necessary we all 
tend to accept by now. The things that social services are designed 
to accomplish are simply too important to allow their guidance to 
rely solely on tradition or emotion or ideology. There is a good 
deal to be said on the conduct of individual program evaluations, 
but an interesting prior question has to do with the possibility of 
general guidelines for the delivery of the services in the various 
objective classes we have outlined. 

The selection of a delivery device ought to be conditioned by 
the fact that in addition to the specific social services objectives, 
our society values as well such things as freedom of choice, in- 
dividual control, low levels of bureaucratization, and economic 
efficiency. Programs thus should be designed to preserve those 
values while also achieving the social service goals. This last item, 
economic efficiency, is a value the importance of which is far from 
abstract. We live, unfortunately, in a world in which the resources 
available to satisfy any particular end are always limited. To want 
the largest possible effect from any given quantum of resources is 
neither conservative nor liberal; it is merely good sense. 

In general, one can envisage four institutional arrangements for 
furthering a social purpose: 

1. Government production. The government produces and of- 
fers a particular social service to an eligible population. 
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2. Contractor production. The government contracts with some 
outside institution which will offer a given service to an eligible 
population. 

3. Individual benefits. The government offers to an eligible 
population the rights to consume a service, say through vouchers 
which can be used to purchase the service from among compet- 
ing offers or by means of “credit cards” which identify eligible 
consumers and on whose account the competitive purveyors will 
subsequently bill a government agency for the services rendered 
to clients. 

4. Cash transfers. The government distributes generalized pur- 
chasing power (cash) and assumes that people will do “good” 
things with it. 

Individual benefits and cash transfers have a substantial ad- 
vantage over the first two methods in preserving free choice and 
in maintaining economic efficiency. To the extent that the goal 
is the encouragement of a particular sort of activity, such as con- 
sumer information, social functioning, equal opportunity, and not 
the guarantee of adequate living standards, then an individual 
benefits system is superior to cash transfers. For the establishment 
of adequacy, let me repeat, cash transfers ought to be pushed to 
their political ultimate; the other methods are rather inefficient 
and authoritarian ways to achieve this objective and thus should 
only be utilized when the political possibilities of extending 
cash grants have been exhausted. 

For the objective of protection of incompetents, and perhaps 
for a quite limited number of other services, there is probably no 
good alternative to government production or to contracting ac- 
companied by very strict public regulation. The point, of course, 
about cash and individual benefit systems is that they presuppose 
the competence of beneficiaries. In the case of protective services, 
this presupposition is by definition invalid. 

The most interesting departures with respect to current de- 
livery practices are represented by the delivery system we call 
“Individualized benefits.’”” ‘The argument for seriously consider- 
ing the establishment of such systems is that in the case of a good 
many services freedom of choice by consumers or clients can be 
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strengthened and, at the same time, economic efficiency advanced 
by this means. 

Competition among potential suppliers of services can be ex- 
pected to result in increased quality and in more imaginative in- 
novation in provision. Ineffective services and inadequate pro- 
grams can more easily be discovered and corrected. Users, the 
individual grant recipients, will have an incentive to search out 
the best purveyors. The clients’ ability to make choices among 
services is at the same time extended, and their dignity is thereby 
enhanced. Stigmatization of recipients is reduced, particularly 
where billing is done privately. Efficiency is more likely since re- 
sources will only be utilized as the demand for the service is ex- 
pressed. Empty or underutilized facilities will not long languish. 

Fears that cost escalation will result from the unneeded “dup- 
lication” of facilities brought about by competition seem to me 
unfounded. My skepticism stems from several sources. First, it 
is only in production processes where substantial economies of 
scale exist that centralization and concentration can indeed reduce 
unit costs. The provision of personal services gives no indication 
of being the kind of process which has the technical features nec- 
essary to make monopoly the most efficient form. Second, the 
stimulus of competition itself will keep a rein on costs. To say 
that services will thereby decline in quality is really to say they 
are inadequately financed to start with. The question of adequate 
financing to achieve acceptable quality is separate from the ques- 
tion of monopolistic vs. competitive provision. Finally, the more 
innovative, voluntaristic system which will result is likely to at- 
tract additional resources, human and physical, to the social ser- 
vice arena. We can expect, in other words, that demand will stim- 
ulate its own supply. 

How might standards be set in cases of individualized benefit 
delivery? It is here we confront the first and most knotty disad-' 
vantage of such a system. Fostering competition and innovation 
requires considerable latitude. Eliminating fraud and exploitation 
requires considerable control. Despair at being able to strike the 
proper balance, however, is somewhat dispelled by the existence 
of similar schemes now in operation. For instance, no one seems 
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to complain unduly about the difficulty of setting standards in 
regard to nonpublic schooling even though there are compulsory 
education laws. The G.I. bill’s education and training benefits 
worked quite well in increasing the productivity of a large frac- 
tion of our population, and although accusations of shady prac- 
tices were heard, they seem, in retrospect, relatively insignificant. 

The monopoly power and guild loyalty of the relevant profes- 
sional group and not the delivery mechanisms has generated the 
cost escalation which seems to be the most important obstacle to 
the success of Medicare, which is after all a true individualized 
benefit system. Housing is probably a more representative kind of 
service for the purposes discussed here. If the rent supplements 
program fails to fulfill its promises, the cause will be found in 
the ubiquity of race prejudice rather than in supplier monopoly. 
That neighborhoods apply political pressure to exclude rent sup- 
plement projects should not be counted a failure of the concept. 
The residential construction industry, after all, has relatively free 
entry and could effectively provide a commodity to meet a demand 
which is stimulated by what essentially are publicly financed 
vouchers. 

There should be a generous commitment of resources devoted 
to public education and information as to the quality of services 
available under individualized benefit systems. In cases where 
these prove insufficient to assure some standard of quality in ser- 
vices, certification and perhaps even licensing may be mandatory, 
although the latter carries the threat of creating new self-serving 
monopolies. What must be emphasized, though, is that currently, 
the provision of social services is largely monopolized. The mo- 
nopolies, of course, tend to be public rather than private orga- 
nizations. Can we be so certain, a priori, in viewing the quantity 
and quality of the service as it reaches the ultimate consumer, 
that greed is more dangerous than insensitivity or that amateur- 
ism is more to be feared than inertia? 

In a pluralist system there is little reason to limit strictly the 
kinds of organizations which might compete for the attention of 
the grant-receiving consumers. Private profit-making firms, volun- 
tary agencies, neighborhood and church groups, and governmental 
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units could share in the market. There are good reasons, in fact, 
for encouraging such diversity in supply and perhaps for delib- 
erately establishing government organizations so as to sharpen the 
competition and to provide a public yardstick for performance. 

An interesting variation of the individualized benefit schemes 
could be generated by encouraging voluntary associations among 
grant recipients. ‘(hese cooperatives might bargain with service 
providers over the prices, qualities, and terms of services offered. 
Among the poor in particular, this kind of cooperative endeavor 
might lead to a side benefit in the form of the refinement of or- 
ganizational and political skills. 

A service field in which individualized benefits would be par- 
ticularly appropriate is day care for preschool children. Although 
the system would also work quite well for vocational training, 
recreation and camping, homemaker services, psychological coun- 
seling, and legal services, let me sketch briefly how its application 
in day care might operate. 

The initial determination of eligibility would probably be 
made on the basis of a formula which took into account the in- 
come of the family, its size, and the availability of its members 
for child care duties in the home. Based on a weighing of these 
variables, a card would be issued to the mother entitling a par- 
ticular child to, say, full, three quarters, one half, or one quarter 
of a standard tuition grant usable at any one of a number of ap- 
proved child care centers. 

Suppose the family qualified for a three-quarters grant worth, 
let us say, $750 per year. The mother might choose to place her 
child in a very high-quality school, adding some family funds to 
make up the difference between the grant and the center’s fee. 
Or, she might choose a more convenient center, or one that pro- 
vided bus service, or simply one that appealed to her own prefer- 
ences in child handling, instruction methods, and other char- 
acteristics. Whichever center was chosen would, provided only 
that it met general standards, be compensated to the amount of 
$750 per year on the presentation of proof that the child had, in 
fact, attended. This center might be run by local, state, or fed- 
eral government, by a voluntary agency, by a church, by private 
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persons, or even by a cooperative formed among interested 
mothers. 

In many service categories the individualized benefit approach 
would mark a rather radical departure. To facilitate the transi- 
tion, to identify unanticipated difficulties, and to disarm political 
and bureaucratic opposition, it might be preferable to organize 
a series of demonstrations of the system prior to any wholesale 
adoption. Systematic appraisal of the costs and consequences, in 
terms both of tangible benefits and of levels of client satisfaction, 
should accompany demonstrations. 

The individualized benefit recipient, as I have tried to illus- 
trate, is encouraged to operate in a fashion pretty much like the 
rest of us generally do—free to make choices, free to withhold 
patronage, free to combine for common purposes with likeminded 
persons, free, essentially, to be a person. 


Federal Support for Citizen 


Participation in Social Action 


MELVIN B. MOGULOF 


An ANALYSIS of the many negotiating sessions and the 
reams of memoranda issued in the early days of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity’s (OEO) community action program (CAP) 
would suggest to the reviewer one issue of overriding importance. 
That issue was how poor people and their representatives were to 
be included in, or excluded from, the local authority structures 
which were being established as part of the program. 

In this year 1969 one may not be too surprised that in the 
early days of the antipoverty war there was greater concern with 
who would determine the program’s direction than with what 
that direction would be. It was as if a shrewd decision had been 
made to the effect that the greater the involvement of those who 
were poor, the more likely was their poverty to be ameliorated 
or lifted. Now the notion that the involvement of the client is 
a crucial factor in his own healing is a central idea in many in- 
dividually oriented therapies. A stress on client involvement can 
also be seen as ideologically close to the idea that the poor are 
to blame for their misfortune. The argument could be read: “If 
we could only engage him in desiring a better lot for himself, he 
would learn to make better use of available resources, and his 
poverty would soon come to an end.” 

The reader is hardly asked to believe that the focus on citizen 
involvement in CAP owed its existence to those whose model of 
poverty causation was an ineffectively functioning poor person 
surrounded by adequate resources. Rather, we are suggesting that 
there was a confluence of those who saw involvement as instru- 
mental toward the lifting of poverty with those whose notions of 
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poverty causation were much more environmentally based. To 
this latter group, the conditions of the poor, and more particularly 
the black poor, rested in a misallocation of resources. Further, this 
group saw that even those resources which were allocated to the 
poor were delivered through organizations controlled by middle- 
class whites in such a way as to sustain the interests of that class. 
The purpose of involvement, then, was to win control of the re- 
source-allocating mechanisms and/or to establish pressure points 
by virtue of involvement, and in so doing change the way in 
which resources were delivered to poor people. 

We are much less interested in the influence of those who con- 
ceive of involvement as somehow essential to successful therapy 
with poor people. The issue of involvement no longer belongs to 
this school of therapists. It is not defined by leaders of the black 
and other minority group poor who see sickness in the controlling 
elements of the society. When the problem is so defined, the pur- 
pose of involvement becomes the wresting of power from such 
controlling elements; or, at the very least, involvement becomes 
a means of forcing these elements to new kinds of accommodations 
affecting poor people and the black community. 

The three federal programs under consideration—the juvenile 
delinquency demonstration program; CAP; and the model cities 
program—in the six years which span their history have provided 
the principal grounds for the evolution of the ideas of involve- 
ment. These programs have been influenced by a parallel move- 
ment in the black community away from integration and toward 
development of an independent black community. It seems clear 
that the programs themselves influenced the evolution of a na- 
tional focus on community self-determination for minorities and 
for the black community in particular. 

Certain commonalities between the three programs may make 
even sharper the evaluation of the issue of involvement for the 
purpose of influence: 

1. In each program there was established a central organization 
which would define the nature of the problem locally and its 
causes. Only after such definition would intervention take place, 
and it was to be an intervention which in some way could stand 
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the test of ‘“comprehensiveness.” In effect, in all three efforts ac- 
tion was to be preceded by planning. 

2. In each program the emphasis was on local development of 
program to meet the assumed local differences in the problem. 

3. Each program had a clearly defined population or area of 
service. In CAP the legislative phrase “maximum feasible in- 
volvement of groups and areas to be served” is generally perverted 
to “maximum feasible involvement of the poor.” 

4. Each program became primarily occupied with areas in 
which the black poor predominated to the point that “poor” be- 
came a euphemism for “Negro.” One of the cautions in any ex- 
position of the issues of involvement in these programs is that 
the evidence in large part has its best fit in black-white relations. 
Indeed, it can be argued that the too easy transfer of the argu- 
ment to the Mexican-American may impede exercising the option 
of integration which is clearly much more alive for the Mexican- 
American than for the Negro. 

5. No matter who sponsored the program, in each one the spon- 
soring agent formed a policy-making coalition of representatives 
from some or all of the following sectors: the public governing 
bodies (city, county, schools, the state); community elites; volun- 
tary agency representatives; the organized middle-class minority 
community; the poor and their selected representatives. 

6. Each program in some fashion encouraged the affected citi- 
zenry to come together. 

In examining the issue of involvement, the last two common- 
alities will provide the thread. The strength (or the mere pres- 
ence) of neighborhood representation on the coalition has shown 
marked change in the three federally supported programs. Per- 
haps the outer limits of this evolution are shown in two examples: 
(a) the Los Angeles delinquency demonstration (Youth Oppor- 
tunities Board), governed by a joint powers arrangement between 
the city, the county, the schools, and the state of California; and 
(b) the Oakland model cities format, where a neighborhood con- 
gress with its own staff resources must review and approve all 


programs before the city council will consider them for purposes 
of funding. 
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THE DELINQUENCY DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


The policy guide to the presentation of proposals for funding 
under Public Law 87-274 said nothing about the composition of 
the governing body of a delinquency demonstration program. But 
what this guide does have to say about neighborhood organization 
represents a bold conception to the effect that the strength or 
weakness of a community can itself be a factor in whether its 
children become “delinquent.” The policy guide suggests that 
a major learning area in the demonstration will be the “process 
by which the competence of local community residents is increased’ 
so that they become a more potent factor in the lives of their 
youth.” 1 To facilitate this learning the guide notes: 

In a project’s consideration of means of intervention, evidence must 
be shown that careful thought was given to plans for increasing the 
competence of target area residents and organizations. Such compe- 
tence will be expected to increase the capacity to participate more ef- 
fectively in decisions affecting their welfare and that of their youth. 
In all likelihood, such a capacity would facilitate the attainment of 
the project’s goals.? 

Here specifically and clearly is the assumption that involvement 
of a community can be an instrument toward achievement of a 
goal such as the prevention and control of delinquency. It would 
seem that this assumption became a guiding concept in utilizing 
the much greater energies that were to be expended in bringing 
about neighborhood involvement in CAP. 

While all the federally supported delinquency projects sought, 
to bring affected populations into policy formulation, such in- 
volvement was more frequently in an advisory than decision-mak- 
ing capacity. Further, the selection of representatives was always 
at the discretion of the sponsoring agent, with no formal attempt 
to have the neighborhood actually select its own representatives. 
Of the three programs under examination it was only in this one 
that we could find governing coalitions which included no sig- 
nificant neighborhood representation. The following appear to 

1 Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Policy Guides to the Presenta- 


tion of Proposals for Funding under P.L. 87-274 (undated), p. 1. 
2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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have been the dominant modes of policy-making coalitions in 
the delinquency projects. 

1. Strong mayor model: appointed by, and responsible to, the 
Mayor; included “elite” leadership plus key figures of those 
agencies seen as relevant to the development and implemen- 
tation of the plan 

2. Government-centered coalition: separately incorporated and 
autonomous in policy; composed primarily of key public 
agency figures 

3. Cause-oriented and voluntary coalition: board generally a 
“mix” of those oriented to the problem plus representation 
from public and voluntary agencies who were seen as con- 
trolling resources critical to the project’s success. 

In none of these policy-making coalitions did the neighbor- 
hood representatives approximate more than 10 percent of the 
governing body. In all cases, they were selected by the coalition’s 
sponsor, sometimes in consultation with community civil rights 
groups. 

Six years have made the quality and quantity of neighborhood 
involvement in the program’s policy-making seem at best mini- 
mal. Yet those were important steps, clearly linked in sequence 
to the quasi-governmental units which seem now to be emerging 
in various black communities as part of the Model Cities effort. 
Many of the factors which made the delinquency projects sensi- 
tive to the issue of neighborhood involvement continued and in- 
tensified in CAP and the model cities program. 

In the delinquency program and in CAP, the governing boards 
were often new ad hoc arrangements, with ill-defined authority 
and a frail legitimacy. The projects needed a constituency if they 
were to influence existing agencies to attempt new programs. In 
the search for a constituency the neighborhood became a likely 
source. This involvement of neighborhoods was abetted when 
project staff came from social work, a profession which prizes the 
client’s participation in decision-making as a goal in itself. Many 
projects also found a powerful ally in the civil rights movement. 
In the most recent years, of course, increasing black militancy was 


further to spur the interest of projects in seeking alliances with 
neighborhood leadership. 
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In retrospect, none of the delinquency demonstration policy 
coalitions would meet any current test of adequacy with regard 
to representativeness and sufficiency of “clout” for the neighbor- 
hood. Yet, the experience was such that in 1964 I could note that 
the experience of the committee demonstrations [juvenile delinquency 
projects] is clear: all boards of directors are chosen by some notion of 
representation. It is unthinkable that boards of projects concerned 


with problems of poverty will not allocate certain places in their policy 
structures to bona fide representatives of the poor.’ 


As we know, CAP more than validated this observation. 

Neighborhood organization. In retrospect, it seems ironical that 
the juvenile delinquency programs in their conception were much 
more concerned with neighborhood organization than with means 
of including neighborhood residents on their governing coalitions. 
The irony is that the issue of neighborhood presence on the gov- 
erning coalition was to predominate in the early years of the anti- 
poverty program. Even more interesting is the fact that in 1969 
it appears that the “elitest” planners in the program who gave a 
priority to neighborhood organization were better predictors of 
the future. The development of a self-determining black commu- 
nity and some of the program’s notions of neighborhood organi- 
zation can be seen as compatible ideas. On the other hand, par- 
ticipation in a governmentally sponsored coalition has more in 
common with the notion of integration than it does with sep- 
aratism, and to that extent it may have lost some of its earlier im- 
portance. 

Without claiming that the neighborhood organization concep- 
tions of Mobilization for Youth (MFY) were typical of all the 
juvenile delinquency projects, they are worth restating because 
of their clarity and because MFY was the first project to have its 
conceptions tested in action. This testing led to a rapid reap- 
praisal by the federal funding source of the degree to which it 
might support the organization of affected populations into ac- 
tion groups. MFY stated the following objectives: 


1. To increase the ability of local residents to participate in and in- 
fluence the social and political life of their community. This will 


3 Melvin B. Mogulof, “Involving Low-Income Neighborhoods in Antidelinquency 
Programs,” Social Work, X, No. 4 (1965), 54. 
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have the further objective of providing an example for adolescents 
of a means of handling alienation constructively 

2. To identify, document, and dramatize community needs 

3. ‘To widen channels of communication between lower-class persons 
and institutional personnel or decision-makers, and thereby to in- 
crease both the institutions’ responsiveness to lower-class needs 
and the residents’ knowledge and use of community resources 

4. ‘To increase community integration and the effectiveness of social 
controls 

5. To improve the confidence of local leaders to deal with grievances 
and to defend their constituents’ right and privileges.‘ 


The proposal speculates about the consequences of success with 
the above approach: 


The uniqueness of our approach to community action is in the en- 
couragement of autonomy among lower-class participants. There is, 
of course, a contradiction inherent in the proposal to establish lower- 
class community organizations under Mobilization sponsorship. Mo- 
bilization is responsible to a wide variety of groups. Issues with which 
lower-class organizations deal may threaten some of these groups. . . . 
Unless they are formed spontaneously under the impetus of an inflam- 
matory issue, lower-class groups cannot be organized without the fi- 
nancing and support of such established (i.e., middle-class) organiza- 
tions as Mobilization. The fact that Mobilization constitutes a new 
structure partially mitigates the problem of control. So, too, does the 
Mobilization intent to protect the organizations’ independence from 
both outside pressure and Mobilization’s own opinions about their mis- 
takes. This is no real solution, however; it will be necessary for Mo- 
bilization to divest itself of responsibility for the project as soon as 
feasible. Encouraging the organizations to raise their own funds will 
be a step in that direction. 


The reader may be forgiven his nostalgia for those not-so-long- 
ago days when white planners could speculate about the conse- 
quences of their unleashing the affected population. Perhaps noth- 
ing so well mirrors the movement of events as MFY’s brave words 
of eight years ago which now in concept seem so dated. (The prac- 
tice, of course, in most communities today still makes MFY years 
ahead of the times, both current and past.) 

Shortly after the summer of 1964, the Wagner administration 


4A Proposal for the Prevention and Control of Delinquency by Explanding Op- 
portunities (New York: Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 1961), pp. 328-29. 
5 Ibid., pp. 136-37. 
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in New York City was in hot pursuit of MFY because of its neigh- 
borhood organization activities, with attendant pressures on the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) to curb 
MFY’s approach to neighborhood organization. As a result of the 
federal reappraisal, the following key points were made in an 
HEW guideline to federal support for continuing efforts to “‘in- 
crease the competence of neighborhood residents.’ The first point 
was a strong affirmation of the legitimacy of neighborhood orga- 
nization: “Amelioration of social problems like delinquency is 
not possible without attention to the development of the capacity 
of neighborhoods to become more potent forces in their commu- 
nities.’ ® 

But as a means of control, the federal guide stipulated that 
projects should be asked to indicate (a) the issues, problems or other 
content areas in which it anticipates groups becoming involved, and 
(b) the levels of activity, channels and strategies which are open to 
groups. It must assure that groups will not work exclusively or mainly 
outside of established, existing channels.7 
After specifying a list of neighborhood action tactics that it could 
support, the HEW guideline goes on to specify that ‘projects 
must indicate which of these lawful strategies it sees as possible 
and usable and why. . . . The Government cannot fund projects 
which will use only the protest route.” 8 

The facts in the juvenile delinquency demonstrations did not 
justify the anxiety apparently felt by federal officials when they 
issued these words of constraint. Few of the demonstration proj- 
ects shared the more militant perspectives of MFY. Only in MFY 
were there continuing efforts to create groups which sought to 
deal with and influence the imbalance of resources flowing into 
the neighborhood independently of the efforts of the demonstra- 
tion. Perhaps the more usual neighborhood organization in the 
juvenile delinquency program fitted into one or both of the fol- 
lowing conceptions: 

1. Neighborhood groups should be formed to serve as an ally 


6 Suggested Guidelines for Federal Support of Neighborhood Organization Efforts 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; undated), p. 1. 

7 Ibid., p. 7, in original. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 
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of the delinquency demonstration in helping it to implement its 
various programs. The role of neighborhood groups was to help 
this new input of effort into the neighborhood to be successful. 
Such groups become a natural constituency for the project and, 
in turn, feed back information to the project policy-makers as 
to how the program is being delivered and received. The appro- 
priate analogy might be to a PTA which is seen by the school as 
supportive of the educational process, as a constituency for the 
particular school in helping to protect its resources, and as a de- 
vice for keeping the school’s program in balance with community 
needs as these needs are defined by PTA members. 

2. A second distinctive function for neighborhood organization 
is the creation of working units which may identify and develop 
the skills to work on common problems. Through programs of 
self-help, neighborhoods are seen as developing the potential for 
changing those conditions which cause their problems, and in par- 
ticular the problems that underlie the deviant behavior of their 
youth. The focus of this organization is inward, with an emphasis 
on cooperative action between neighbors rather than on confron- 
tation with the political system and with the key public agencies 
that control resources for the neighborhood. 

One must respect the integrity of the other Delinquency Dem- 
onstration projects in not seeking to imitate MFY’s neighborhood 
organization style. MFY’s militancy on paper, soon to be trans- 
lated into action, fitted neither the mood nor the sponsorship of 
most of the other projects, and it would have been an unfulfilled 
gesture had they all chosen to parrot MFY. 

What these projects did do was to make clear that the building 
of communal action entities, organized around the grievances and 
needs of poor people, was an essential part of dealing with the 
problem of delinquency. This lesson was not lost on the soon-to- 
emerge CAP, almost all of which saw neighborhood organization 
as a central program item. These same CAP organizations were to 
take the juvenile delinquency program’s slender beginnings in 
sharing policy authority and move them to a level far from the 
foregoing description of such governing coalitions. 
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THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 


The failures of citizen participation in the antipoverty program 
were noted by a British critic: “The guts of the programme, a 
sneaky little clause in the legislation which requires ‘participation 
of the poor to the maximum extent feasible’ in planning and op- 
erating the various poverty battles, . . . has never been followed 
in anything but form.” ® Apart from misquoting the language of 
the legislation, as did virtually every commentator, the New States- 
man’s verdict seems strangely out of joint in 1969. 

Expectedly caustic in an analysis which calls the war on poverty 

“political pornography,” Saul Alinsky correctly anticipates devel- 
opments in CAP and the model cities program: 
I have serious doubts about any really meaningful program to help 
and work with the poor until such time as the poor, through their 
own organized power, are able to provide legitimate representatives 
of their interests to sit at the programming table and have a strong 
voice in both the formulation and the running of the program.1° 

Policy board participation. The OEO’s guide to CAP was is- 
sued some three months after the start of the program, during 
which time it had become clear in community after community 
that the composition of CAP policy boards was to be a major issue. 
If anyone in OEO or elsewhere in the federal administration har- 
bored hopes that “maximum feasible involvement’? was to be 
satisfied by jobs in the program, he quickly learned otherwise. 
Aroused minority leadership in many communities, abetted by 
an OEO leadership committed to testing the boundaries of ‘‘max- 
imum feasible involvement,” made a battleground over the crea- 
tion of CAP policy boards in a way that had never been witnessed 
in the delinquency demonstration program. Unlike HEW’s guide 
to the delinquency program, the OEO guide made clear that 
neighborhood residents were to be part of the program’s policy 
apparatus: “To be broadly-based, a community action agency 

9 Andrew Kopkind, “Not So Great Society,” New Statesman and Nation, August 6, 
1965, P- 177. 


10 Saul Alinsky, “The War on Poverty—Political Pornography,” Journal of Social 
Issues, XXI, No. 1 (1965), 45-46. 
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must provide ample opportunity for participation in policy-mak- 
ing by .. . . the population to be served by the community ac- 
tion program.” 1 In a later paragraph, the guide indicated mini- 
mum standards for representation as being “at least one repre- 
sentative selected from each of the neighborhoods or areas in 
which the community action program will be concentrated.}2 

The mere issuance of an administrative guide is no assurance 
that policy will be adhered to. In the antipoverty legislation hear- 
ings of that year (1965), Representative Adam Clayton Powell 
castigated one city after another for failing to seat poor people 
on the top municipal antipoverty councils. In retrospect, it seems 
that the legislative language which spoke of “maximum feasible 
involvement,” when translated into administrative policy which 
set a minimum of one representative per neighborhood, invited 
a period of testing and conflict. This conflict was to be somewhat 
resolved legislatively by the Quie amendment, adopted in 1966, 
requiring at least one third of the CAP board to be representative 
of the poor. 

In its guidelines to construction of a CAP policy-making body, 
OEO had introduced the idea of a “three-legged stool”—a policy 
body with three categories of representation: (a) public and pri- 
vate agencies responsible for services or programs concerned with 
poverty; (6) elements in the community as a whole; and (c) the 
population to be served by CAP. The Quie amendment supplied 
legislative assurance that the population to be served would be 
represented by at least a full leg of that three-cornered stool. 
Parenthetically, the amendment had come at a time when the 
boards of many large city CAP agencies had moved to majority 
control by the neighborhoods. 

In a remarkably short time, as measured from the start of the 
delinquency program to the Quie amendment, there had been a 
radical shift in the notions of legitimacy for decision-making bod- 
ies affecting the lives of poor people (or at least of those decision- 
making bodies funded federally). Coincident with this movement 

11Community Action Program Guide (Washington, D. C.: Office of Economic 


Opportunity, 1965), p. 17. 
12 Tbid., p. 18. 
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toward numerical control of policy bodies by affected populations 
was an equally important movement to democratize the way in 
which such representatives were chosen. In 1967 this author sug- 
gested two phases for CAP, in the first of which neighborhood rep- 
resentatives would be chosen by “downtown” figures and by those 
who “speak for the poor,’ followed by a later period in which 
board representation would be selected by the beneficiary groups 
themselves.1? This metamorphosis was encouraged by the CAP 
guidebook, which said: 


The selection process should be designed to encourage the use, when- 
ever feasible, of traditional democratic approaches and techniques such 
as group forums and discussions, nominations, and balloting. This will 
minimize the possibility that a representative does not command the 
support or confidence of the group or area that he represents.14 


This incipient focus on a constituency for policy board repre- 
sentatives (or if not constituency, at least the stated desire that 
a selection process must try to insure that a representative in 
fact represents somebody) was to abet a counterpart focus in 
CAP on neighborhood councils and neighborhood organization. 
From such efforts could come the base for a representative system 
in which policy-makers were held accountable by a neighborhood 
constituency. 

Neighborhood organization. In a 1966 memo to OEO field staff 
this writer noted the following areas of concern with regard to 
the representation of poor people on policy boards: 


1. Low-income representation should approximate one third, and 
such representation should be selected by those being served by the 
program or who are potential beneficiaries. Where such a plan has not 
been developed, it is equally important to develop some means of in- 
terim representation immediately. 

2. We need to continue to stress that representation from the key 
minority groups is not necessarily representation from the low-income 
sector; rather it should more appropriately be seen as part of our gen- 
eral community representation sector. 

3. We are clearly embarked on the path of stimulating neighborhood 
councils which will have a role in the way community action agency 

13 Melvin B. Mogulof, “A Devolopmental Approach to the Community Action 


Program Idea,” Social Work, XII, No. 2 (1967), 19. 
14 Community Action Program Guide, p. 18. 
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decisions are made. The fact that we have mandated the establishment 
of such councils in Los Angeles can be seen as further indication of 
the direction that OEO is going in. Clearly, we are seeking to push 
decision-making as close to the groups concerned as possible. It should 
also be noted that invariably . . . we have moved from the concept of 
representatives of the poor to the concept that the poor themselves 
need to be placed on these councils. In addition, we have almost in- 
variably seen a 51% figure as the breaking point for the participation 
of low-income people on neighborhood council boards.15 


Given the focus on policy board representation in the poverty 
program, and the parallel concern with the matter of selecting 
representatives, the neighborhood council was an expected de- 
velopment. The council not only provided another means for 
citizen involvement; it provided a constituency base for those 
who represented the neighborhood on the CAP policy body. 

In many CAP activities the first funding efforts were toward 
establishing a central administrative structure and something 
which generally passed as an action component labeled “neigh- 
borhood organization.” Some communities vaguely saw this as 
a means by which they would find neighborhood representatives 
to put on their boards, thus satisfying OEO. Others thought that 
neighborhood organization was really “brokerage” (a concept 
popularized by MFY), a process by which organizers find clients 
for agencies, or help clients redress their grievances with agencies. 

As with the juvenile delinquency demonstrations, some CAPs 
saw neighborhood organization somewhat like a grand “self-help” 
party where people do things for each other, as well as prevent 
their kids from being too difficult. If one can visualize a neigh- 
borhood as a closed box, this kind of organization deals with 
the reorganization of resources inside that box. 

However, there was also a style of neighborhood action in CAP 
which could trace its conceptual lineage to MFY. This kind of 
neighborhood organization was much more focused on affecting 
the resources which got fed into the box (the neighborhood) by 
public and private agencies. To this observer, a project’s willing- 
ness to focus on the external tasks of neighborhood organizations 


15 Office of Economic Opportunity mimeographed memo; not publicly available. 
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was somewhat dependent upon whether the leadership of the pop- 
ulation was both black and militant. 

The formation of multiservice centers and other neighborhood- 
based service deliveries was a common feature of CAP. Simultane- 
ously, neighborhood organization often was occupied with setting 
up local policy boards for these neighborhood-based services. 

In the delinquency program, the “target area’ was prevalent— 
a place to which something was done. In CAP, the neighborhood 
began to emerge as a partner and, in some of the projects, as a 
controlling force in the decision-making process. In the Western 
region of OEO it was not many months before in three large cities 
CAP gave to the neighborhood councils veto power over any CAP 
activities to be funded in their neighborhood. 

Much neighborhood organization in CAP, as in the delinquency 
program, was concerned with linking people to services and build- 
ing a constituency for the program. But it was the activity which 
saw the organizational needs of the neighborhood as distinct and 
separate from those of the larger community and even from the 
CAP agency itself that was the most distinctive part of CAP. In- 
terestingly, the sanction for this kind of “separatist” activity rested 
in the guidebook, which noted: 

Providing staff services and other resources, including equipment and 
facilities, to existing local organizations in order to enable them to ad- 
vise and inform the community action agency and other institutions 
about the needs, problems, and concerns of the poor. Where these are 
absent or without the confidence of the poor, staff can be made avail- 


able for the purposes of developing local autonomous associations and 
organizations.16 


It is this writer’s impression that the success of CAP’s neighbor- 
hood organizational activity was to provide a different kind of 
base for model cities efforts than had been provided by the delin- 
quency demonstrations for the CAP agencies. Undoubtedly, the 
different mood of the black community in 1967 as compared to 
that in 1964 had a great deal to do with the readiness of certain 
model cities to concede a different role in decision-making to their 
agerieved neighborhoods. 


16 Community Action Program Guide, pp. 27-28. 
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THE MODEL CITY PROGRAM 


Citizen participation. It is far too early to tell what the model 
city program will do in the area that the CAP guide calls “resi- 
dent participation.” Given the sponsorship of model city programs 
by city governments, one might not expect to find much focus on 
the organization of neighborhoods for protest activities, particu- 
larly those aimed against established public agencies. There was 
no great emphasis on sharing authority with neighborhood lead- 
ership. Nevertheless, the best clues as to what may be expected 
do not lie in the verbal promises of proposals. Rather, they lie in 
the structures that result from a city’s experience in trying to 
develop a decision-making system which has legitimacy in the 
eyes of the people who are to be affected by the intervention. In 
Most instances, such a system has emerged through hard bargain- 
ing with the community after the writing of proposals. 

A survey of ten proposed model city decision structures sug- 
gests that cities hardly meant to surrender on paper the authority 
which they thought government had won as a result of the out- 
cries over “rampant” neighborhood control of the poverty pro- 
gram. Further, the guidebook issued by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development suggests nothing more violent than 
that “means of introducing the views of area residents in policy- 
making should be developed.” 17 The guide is much less explicit 
about what these means might be; a vagueness which might be 
seen as extremely appropriate to a demonstration program. As a 
result, the ten proposals presented a variety of approaches to 
whether or how to include neighborhood residents on policy- 
making bodies. The following facts are worthy of note: 

1. ‘I'wo of the ten proposals were so ambiguous that it was dif- 
ficult to tell what the intent was with regard to neighborhood par- 
ticipation. . 

2. All the proposals made clear that any coalition involving 
neighborhood people would be only advisory in nature; the final 
authority would always rest with the mayor and/or the city coun- 


Ci, 


17 Department of Housin 


g and Urban Development, Improving the ualit 
Urban Life (1967), p. 20. 4 f e a 
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3. Five proposals chose to form a community-wide coalition as 
an advisory body. The number of neighborhood people on these 
coalitions ranged from a token in three cases to equality or simple 
majority in two. Two of these five established a counterpart ad- 
visory group composed solely of agency technicians. 

4. Three proposals sought to form an advisory group made up 
solely of neighborhood people, counterbalanced by another ad- 
visory group made up solely of technicians.18 

It should be noted that in three instances the adversary notion 
was embodied in the proposed decision structure. In these three, 
city government placed itself in the position of having to deal 
with the concerns of a body of neighborhood people in that the 
body was made a legitimate part of the decision system. From 
the point of view of the neighborhood as an adversary, it is likely 
that the two coalition advisory bodies dominated by neighborhood 
members could also come to play an adversary role in model cities 
decision-making, should these structures be implemented. 

The reader must note that this analysis deals only with what 
was proposed. It should further be noted that despite model city 
guidebook injunctions to plan together with neighborhood resi- 
dents, these proposals were primarily the product of those em- 
ployed by city government. 

Some eight months after some of these proposals were funded, 
the reality seems radically different. In every case in the Western 
region where the model cities neighborhood population is black, 
the governing coalition is numerically dominated by neighbor- 
hood residents. In almost every case where there is a parallel ad- 
visory group of technicians, this group has merged with, and come 
under the domination of, neighborhood residents. While in every 
case the role of policy bodies was conceived of as advisory, the de- 
cision system which has evolved has given to such advisory groups 
a de facto veto over the model cities program. This veto is ac- 
complished by a procedure which blocks the city council or mayor 
from acting on funding for the program until it has been approved 
by the advisory group dominated by neighborhood representatives 
(or, as in two of the Western region model cities, composed solely 


18 Melvin Mogulof, “Policy-making Structures in Model Cities Communities” 
(unpublished). 
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of neighborhood representatives). As a further augur of things to 
come, two of the cities have given to the neighborhood-dominated 
group a technical planning staff of its own. 

It seems apparent that there has been a marked increase in the 
power of neighborhood-dominated groups between making the 
proposals and establishing actual decision-making systems. It fur- 
ther seems clear that these changes were made because the spon- 
soring city had to make them as the price for winning legitimacy 
for the programs from neighborhood leadership. These radical 
changes were accomplished in the eight months since the imple- 
mentation of model cities planning grants. 

Based upon the experience to date, one can speculate on the 
further diffusion and acceleration of changes in black-dominated 
neighborhoods within the model cities program. Very probably 
neighborhood councils or congresses will emerge as quasi-govern- 
mental units for their areas with jurisdiction gradually spreading 
to other expenditures. These groups will be given their own staff 
resources with which to develop their own program plans and 
with which to refine and counter plans drawn for their neighbor- 
hood by other sectors of the community. 

In the delinquency program, one of the boldest of these efforts, 
MFY conceived of itself as social broker—a friendly third party 
linking the neighborhood to the bureaucracies supplying it with 
resources. In six years we have come to the point in our major 
cities where it is not conceivable that a third party could stand 
between the aspirations of the black community and the local gov- 
ernment. Whether city government and an emerging black neigh- 
borhood government can reach an accommodation which will pro- 
duce significant new resources and options for Negroes in our 
cities remains to be tested as part of the model cities program. 
Equally important is whether any such accommodation will stim- 
ulate or check the move toward apartheid in America. 


THEMES CENTRAL TO THE THREE PROGRAMS 


We can hardly pretend that everything is of a piece with regard 
to neighborhood participation. We risk some generalization in an 
attempt to gain understanding of what we have achieved in these 
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six years. Some of the obvious questions, the answers to which 
may explain differences of which the reader is aware, may rest 
in the following: 

1. In what section of the country is the community located? 

2. Are all Negroes, no matter what their class, concentrated in 
a particular area, or are there ghetto separations by class? 

3. Has the community had the experience of all three federal 
programs? 

4. What is the density of the black population—its percentage 
of the larger community and how close it is to becoming the larger 
community? 

5. Has the community had a major riot? 

Needless to say, there are many other variables, concerned with 
historical relationships between the black and white communities, 
style of political life, economic base of community, and the like, 
which may help to explain differences. 

Perhaps there should be another word of explanation as to 
why we have transposed the subject of neighborhood and citizen 
participation to the issue of black and white. I think it is time 
to stop using one concept—neighborhood, or poor—as a euphe- 
mism for the other—black. We have at least two major domestic 
issues, one of which can be subsumed under problems of caste 
and the other under problems of class. In the antipoverty pro- 
gram we may have discovered that one does not deal with prob- 
lems of class by using caste-oriented strategies. On the other hand, 
the poverty program’s greatest successes may have been its caste- 
oriented strategies, those dealing with problems of participation 
and connection as opposed to the amelioration of poverty. 

Integration and separatism. In the Delinquency program the 
Harlem proposal for action, written under the leadership of Dr. 
Kenneth Clark, used the concept of “tangles of pathology.” It 
Was a concept particularly appropriate to the lives of black youth 
in the ghetto. The delinquency program intuitively sought the 
tangles, and not surprisingly wound up in areas of minority group 
concentration. The poverty program ostensibly was interested in 
the poor wherever they were. But perhaps the notion of “groups 
and areas to be served” as part of “maximum feasible” betrayed 
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the program’s real intention to deal with minority groups. In 
1967, at the start of the model cities program, one frequently 
heard the model cities idea referred to as a “‘gilding-the-ghetto 
strategy.” The target was, clearly, areas of great minority group 
concentration. Black militants to the contrary, there was no con- 
sensus in the black or white communities as to whether we meant 
to contain and preserve these areas of minority concentration. 
Even the model cities program in its short life span seems con- 
ceptually to have moved from a policy of containment to one 
where the provision of living options, in and outside the neigh- 
borhood, is the primary goal. From the delinquency program to 
model cities we finally have arrived at the point where repre- 
sentative black leaders will be able to deal as peers with govern- 
ment on issues of separateness and integration. 

The Social broker. From this vantage point it seems clear that 
the Delinquency programs were all “elitist” third-party opera- 
tions. They were meant to be that and they need no apology. But 
unlike MFY, few of the juvenile delinquency projects under- 
stood that the “broker” needs two forces to broker between. The 
minority neighborhood as a coherent set of forces did not seem 
to exist in 1962 and 1963. MFY set out to build a neighborhood 
force so that its broker role could become feasible. CAP took 
some of the emerging neighborhood leadership and made it part 
of its third-party broker coalition. Simultaneously, it put a great 
deal of effort into organizing the neighborhood. In black areas, 
it is clear that the riots and new leadership of 1965, 1966, and 
1967 were major supporting forces of black communalism. In 
1967 and 1968 the model cities experience indicated that the idea 
of third-party planning groups (coalition or not) was on the wane. 
In some fashion, the black neighborhood groups and city govern- 
ment would have to learn to live with each other without benefit 
of intermediary. 

Neighborhood technical assistance. In the juvenile delinquency 
program the technical staff resembled that of a social agency es- 
tablished to do good things for the downtrodden. Only one of 
the original seventeen project directors was a minority group 
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member. Few of the projects contemplated the kind of assistance 
to neighborhood groups that MFY proposed. It was part of the 
MFY plan to render technical advice to newly formed neighbor- 
hood groups by aiding them to deal with the establishment. In 
CAP there emerged the capacity to find many additional minority 
group professional staff members. Parenthetically, a number of 
the second generation juvenile delinquency project directors were 
also of minority status. CAP also provided more staff resources 
to emerging neighborhood groups. In the model cities program, 
there seems to be an even greater capacity to find minority group 
staff, but the greatest potential is the insistence that the “citizen 
participation structure” of the program shall receive technical 
assistance in a manner acceptable to it. As of this writing some 
of the concepts in this formulation remain ambiguous, at least 
as interpreted by the model cities Administration in Washington, 
but the direction is clear. When the city of Oakland is prepared 
to give 44 percent of its planning budget to the neighborhood 
organization in its model neighborhood area, to hire technical 
staff responsible to this organization we have the emergence of 
the idea of a professional secretariat (paid for with federal funds 
and agreed to by the city) for a black neighborhood government 
in the making. 

Selection of leadership. Wherever neighborhood leadership ap- 
peared in the juvenile delinquency project coalitions, their pres- 
ence was approved by those elites who established the policy board. 
Needless to say, many such coalitions were carefully put together 
with the hope that the people selected would link the project to 
key groups in their neighborhood. 

Even though the CAP guide called for “traditional democratic 
approaches” in selecting representatives to policy boards, many of 
the early leaders were hand-picked, and on occasion were deemed 
representative by virtue of their color rather than the fact that 
they lived in the target neighborhood. As the poverty program 
matured, the issue of representative selection became central, 
with an early move toward elections and other devices which 
sought to insure that control of representatives would rest in the 
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neighborhood. In the model cities program where the relation- 
ship between the neighborhood and city government often had 
an adversary theme, it was difficult to see as legitimate any system 
in which one adversary (the city) determined whom it would deal 
with on behalf of the other (the neighborhood); hence the in- 
creasing popularity of elections or the selection of representatives 
by neighborhood forums and other devices completely under con- 
trol of the neighborhood. 

Perhaps no theme mirrored as sharp a movement in these six 
years and three programs as the “who” and the “how” of repre- 
sentation for the black community in its dealings with the estab- 
lishment. In fact, in one Western city there is evidence that a 
lower class black community will reject black middle-class lead- 
ership as representative of its interest if this middle-class leader- 
ship lives elsewhere. This may be evidence that the issues of class 
and caste remain separable. 

Whatever the local peculiarities, we have clearly entered a peri- 
od where old notions of community and neighborhood are being 
buried. We are no longer talking of a neighborhood in a geo- 
graphic sense; we seem to be talking of a community of black 
people who have finally claimed for themselves the difference 
which has been thrust upon them by hundreds of years of Amer- 
ican racism. We are dealing with relationships of black and white 
where any attempt by white to tamper with who represents the 
black makes the legitimacy of that representation suspect. ‘That 
the form of relationship between the races may lead to a com- 
partmentalization of communities along racial lines is a real pos- 
sibility. ‘That it may also hasten the day in which certain cities 
become all black is also possible. The trends in these three fed- 
eral programs and the current state of what is meant by “citizen 
participation” makes some of these events predictable and perhaps 
tragic. Whether we can build the ghetto and break it at the same 
time, as one observer has suggested, remains moot in the face of 
this accumulated experience. 

What is not moot is the fact of organized black communities, 


19 For further comments on this issue see James Wilson, “The Urban Unease,” 
The Public Interest, Summer, 1968, pp. 25-39. 
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increasingly able to bargain and negotiate in their own behalf. 
It is around these facts of black communalism and its focus on 
self-interest and determination that future issues of citizen par- 
ticipation will have to be agitated and decided. One might sug- 
gest that this thought is both very close to, and very far from, 
MFY’s initial conception of citizen organization. 


Social Welfare in National 


Development in Canada 


WALLACE W. STRUTHERS 


‘Lae CANADIAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Interna- 
tional Council on Social Welfare is making its preparations for the 
International Conference on Social Welfare, to be held in Manila 
in 1970. 

The Report Committee for Canada, of which I am chairman, 
will be made up of a number of persons representing govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies and universities. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has agreed that seven people from outside the 
Report Committee, but from the same kinds of constituency, will 
be asked to prepare different parts of the report. Here I shall 
comment, from a Canadian’s viewpoint, on some of the issues 
bearing on social welfare’s participation in development that our 
writers will undoubtedly discuss in the report. While the selec- 
tion of issues is personal, and there are other issues of equal or 
greater importance, those that I have chosen should be suitably 
illustrative of two major classifications of issues of concern to us. 

The first classification deals with what I would call “contextual” 
issues; that is, those that are critical to us as citizens because they 
relate to the general condition of our communities, to the struc- 
tures within which our present welfare programs function and 
within which our innovations in welfare for the 1970s will take 
place. 

The second classification deals specifically with the conduct of 
our own welfare business. It represents action areas for us as 
practitioners in the welfare field to which we must respond if 
we are to insure participation of social welfare in development 
plans. 
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There are economic, social, cultural, religious, and historical 
factors that have influenced the development of Canadian social 
welfare programs and patterns of service and which would cor- 
respondingly influence any innovations that are introduced in 
the next decade. A number of these are not very different from 
the factors that exist in the United States. 

Because of the rapid growth of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion in Canada, our social attitudes on such matters as parent- 
child relationships, marriage and divorce, education, the role of 
women, the place of the aged, and so on, are undergoing change. 
We expect that the over-all pattern of economic growth and high 
productivity along with technological progress will be sustained 
and that the trend toward a primarily urban society will continue. 

Pressures are being exerted in Canada as well as elsewhere on 
the traditional values of the family as the basic unit of society 
that will no doubt substantially change family patterns of living. 
Related to this is the increasing employment of women, and it is 
anticipated that the percentage of women who will work through- 
out their married lives will increase except for periodic, brief de- 
partures to have children. Attitudes toward family life are also 
influenced by the fact of upward social mobility, and consumption 
habits tend to be influenced by social class and by class aspirations. 

The development of social welfare in Canada has been influ- 
enced regionally by historical factors of which the religious and 
cultural components are integral parts. This has, in a sense, di- 
vided Canada into four or perhaps five main regions: the Atlantic 
provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the prairies, and the West Coast. The 
persistent marked differences in patterns and attitudes in these 
regions will likely continue in the future. 

No specific reference is made in the British North American 
Act, which is part of our written constitution, to social security. 
Consequently, social security has not been interpreted as coming 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of either federal or provincial 
government. Welfare services, however, are generally regarded as 
falling within provincial jurisdiction. We cannot predict at this 
stage what constitutional changes will evolve. ‘This is a matter 
that is under continuing serious review. There was a constitu- 
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tion conference in Ottawa in February of this year and another 
is scheduled for June. The view taken by interests outside gov- 
ernment is that two basic principles should govern social policy 
in Canada: there must be accepted national social goals and some 
minimum level of quality in program participation and service 
standards for all; and there must be continuing intergovernmental 
machinery through which agreement can be reached and action 
taken on these goals, programs, and standards. 

Without attempting to elaborate a precise definition of social 
welfare, I would generally agree with the statements made at the 
International Conference of Ministers Responsible for Social 
Welfare held in New York in 1968 that social welfare contains: 
remedial functions designed to reduce stresses of socioeconomic 
change; preventive functions whose purpose is to forestall the 
adverse consequences of socioeconomic change; and develop- 
mental functions which create conditions conducive to improv- 
ing the well-being of people. I should perhaps emphasize that 
Canada includes social security measures as well as welfare ser- 
vices within the definition. 

I cannot be very precise about the term “development.” How- 
ever, “Social Policies for Canada,” a policy statement published 
in 1969 by the Canadian Welfare Council, defines development 
as “a process of societal growth based on the interaction of social, 
economic and cultural factors.” Having said that, one thing is 
clear: development is not solely an economic activity measured 
by increases in the gross national product (GNP) of a country. 

The first contextual issue affecting social welfare’s participa- 
tion in development, as Brian Abel-Smith, the noted English so- 
cial scientist, describes it, is concerned with the standards of 
welfare and security that are presently applied in different sec- 
tions of the population and who pays for what. We need to 
know, before we go much further, the net distributive effect of 
taxes and of transfer payments. There persists the image of well- 
off persons footing the bill for social programs from which they 
receive no benefit, but which benefit, more or less adequately, less 
well-off persons who make no financial contributions to those pro- 
grams. It may be closer to the truth, however, to say that the com- 
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bination of hidden regressive taxes and earmarked contributions 
used to finance transfer programs in fact offset to a marked degree 
the redistributive effect of such programs. This is meant to be a 
constructive comment, and one ought not to draw the conclusion 
that transfer programs, such as Canada’s family allowances and 
old age security, are totally unsound, fail in their purpose, and 
should be scrapped. These programs are the backbone of our wel- 
fare policy. But if they are to make their best contribution to a 
just society, we must be satisfied that the methods of financing 
them are consistent with their social objectives. 

The next contextual issue is what Richard Titmuss describes 
as “the tyranny of stereotypes.” That is to say, society, by and 
large, still regards beneficiaries of social programs as having, in 
different combinations, the attributes of laziness, ignorance, and 
general inferiority. On the other hand, Robert Theobald said at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council in 1967: 
Our present institutions and values are based on a highly simplistic 
thesis which claims that men are moved only by positive and negative 
sanctions—the whip and. the carrot—and that any measures which tend 


to remove the threat of the whip and the promise of the carrot will 
contribute to the collapse of the society. 


The combination of these two points made by Theobald and 
Titmuss leads, for example, to such decisions as the termination 
of support to able-bodied men during the summer months and 
to public outcry against efforts to develop modified needs tests 
and simplified procedures for determining eligibility for assis- 
tance. 

The next contextual issue, which I suppose is related to the 
previous issue, is the alienation of many people, particularly 
youth, from many of our institutions. This is partly the product 
of a certain phenomenon in our society. Despite the status or 
standing that a better-off person has reached, he continues to 
strive upward both socially and economically. This striving has 
become in many instances institutionalized. There has been a 
growth of powerful, nationwide groups organized to promote 
their own self-interest. In face of this, those who lack this struc- 
ture become frustrated and alienated from our society because 
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they recognize that this imbalance in power and influence can 
only perpetuate the social inequities that now exist. 

These are issues related to attitudes and to social and economic 
institutions in our society that are as important to us as citizens 
as they are to us as workers in the field of social welfare. To the 
extent that we fail to deal with them, their continued existence 
will condition the quality of social welfare’s intervention in de- 
velopment. 

One of the specific issues concerning social welfare and devel- 
opment that is of direct interest to us as practitioners is the arith- 
metic of the economists, which often determines the strategies and 
objectives of development. The GNP is an example of economists’ 
arithmetic. There seems to be an assumption that continuing in- 
creases in the GNP and in per capita income will somehow, 
through some kind of fall-out, cure our social ills. It is interest- 
ing to speculate about the fact that between the peak of the de- 
pression (1933) and now (1969) the GNP in Canada has increased 
from $3.5 billion to $66.4 billion. Yet roughly the same percent- 
age of the population lives in poverty now as made up the fam- 
ilies of unemployed breadwinners in the 1930s. We seem to have 
dealt with the problem of serious cyclical unemployment by sub- 
stituting a state of chronic depression for a large section of the 
population. Statistical measures such as GNP and per-capita in- 
come really do not mean much unless we at the same time plan 
for an equitable distribution of increases in them in a way that 
will improve the quality of life for as many people as possible. 
But to do that places certain tasks before us. 

It is our responsibility in the welfare field to translate into 
concrete and specific action the assertion that progress in social 
programs contributes on balance to economic growth rather than 
being a constraint. Now, that is not an easy thing to do. Straight- 
away we run into two other assertions with which that assertion 
is in conflict. The first, to which I have already referred, is the 
assertion that economic activity will in some fiat fashion lead to 
social advancement of the total community. The other assertion, 
which would have greater applicability in developing countries, 
is that investment priorities and immediate social needs have to 
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be sacrificed to enable the region or the country to build up a 
productive capacity to meet those needs at some indeterminate 
date later on. 

Dr. J. W. Willard, Canada’s Deputy Minister of National Wel- 
fare, was chairman of the Technical Commission on Social Wel- 
fare within the Context of National Development which was part 
of the International Conference of Ministers Responsible for So- 
cial Welfare. The Commission, in its deliberations, examined a 
number of points related to social welfare’s participation in de- 
velopment. Some of those points were: 

1. The equitable distribution of income assists the population 
to acquire the qualifications and attitudes basic to its participa- 
tion in economic growth and at the same time provides the pur- 
chasing power—the Keynesian effective demand—that affects posi- 
tively the growth potentiality of many industries. 

2. Social welfare services will assist in preventing the costly so- 
cial disruptions of slums, pollution, crime and delinquency, fam- 
ily dislocation and community disintegration which can emerge 
with economic growth. 

3. Social welfare intervention can motivate individuals and so- 
cial groups to adopt new attitudes and values and create new struc- 
tures which will ultimately result in committing the whole com- 
munity to a style of development directed toward improvement in 
the general well-being of the community. 

By acting on these things with skill, we can provide effective 
answers to the negative assertions about the fall-out effect and in- 
vestment priorities. 

The next issue is the systematic development of alternative ap- 
proaches to the measurement of development to back up the as- 
sertion that the GNP and per capita income, while they have 
value in measuring economic growth, cannot measure structure 
or distribution nor do they cover the social factors in develop- 
ment. The United Nations Research Institute for Social Develop- 
ment has undertaken quantitative studies of the social and eco- 
nomic components of development and their interrelations. Sever- 
al studies relating to the levels of living and economic growth have 
been completed. Work is proceeding on the methodology of so- 
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cial planning, trying to identify approaches and analytical meth- 
ods by which social policy and planning and economic policy and 
planning can be mixed in the most favorable way in over-all de- 
velopment. Counterpart domestic structures in our own countries 
to complement the work of the Institute would serve to advance 
our methodological competence in this area. 

It seems to me that if we can advance or strengthen our de- 
velopmental methodology, and our capacity to sell it, we will be 
able to participate more effectively with other disciplines in de- 
velopment plans. Perhaps I can explain this by referring to anti- 
poverty planning in the Gaspé and the lower St. Lawrence region 
in Canada. The principal objectives of the plan for development 
in that region are: 

1. Modernization of the economic sectors of agriculture, fishing, 

and forestry 

2. Creation of new activities in manufacturing, mining, and 

tourism 

3- Major improvements in the occupational and geographical 

mobility of the labor force 

4. Accelerated urbanization and regrouping of population in 

a few well-equipped urban centers 

5. Provision of infrastructure and other investment necessary 

for the success of the plan 

6. Establishment of social institutional structures well adapted 

to the demands of a broad-based development policy for the 
region. 

One cannot quarrel with these objectives, and it is possible to 
say that there is implicit in them certain social elements. But this 
is an enterprise that will cost the Government of Canada $212.3 
million and the provincial government $46.6 million from tax 
sources. It seems to me, therefore, that the social objectives should 
be stated explicitly and with precision in planning of this kind. 
To achieve that, social welfare practitioners should, in conjunc- 
tion with other health and social disciplines, be in a position to 
set specific social targets to be part of such developmental plans. 
These could be: ratios of social workers, nutritionists, dentists, 
physicians, teachers, and nurses to population; ratios of schools, 
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hospitals, recreation and cultural centers, day care services, pub- 
lic transportation services, counseling services, housing, water sup- 
ply and sanitation services, libraries and concert halls to popula- 
tion—along with social indicators that would tell the community 
the kind of progress that is being made toward these social targets 
and whether conditions conducive to the well-being of people 
are, in fact, being created. The social indicators could be such 
things as levels of education, infant mortality rates, incidence of 
disease, rates of desertion, delinquency, and divorce, food con- 
sumption, room space per person, and so on. 

To reach these social targets will obviously cost money. At the 
outset of a development plan these costs would be met out of 
the funds provided, in the case of the Gaspé project, by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the province. At some stage, there needs 
to be worked out some local funding arrangements whereby both 
the residents and the industries and businesses established as a 
result of the federal-provincial investment contribute to the costs 
of these social services in a way that reflects this investment. If 
taxation is the mechanism, for example, the contribution of in- 
dustry would be at a higher level than if the industry had not 
been attracted by incentives provided through federal-provincial 
tax revenues. Or, to put it rather more cryptically, government in- 
vestment of tax funds in development is not a license for industry 
to move into a region and extract money. The cooperative action 
of government and industry requires a new set of social obliga- 
tions to be met by industry. 

Richard Titmuss asserted that all legislation is experimental 
and that a social welfare service is a dynamic process, not a fin- 
ished article. This statement identifies a third major issue, which 
I will explain with illustrations from the Canadian scene. 

The first illustration, which goes back in history, is Canada’s 
program of old age pensions. What I shall describe did not come 
about because of a consciously experimental approach to legisla- 
tion, although unconsciously that may have been the case; none- 
theless, it is illustrative of the kind of evolution that can take 
place if government works from an experimental legislative front. 
At the start of this decade our basic pieces of legislation in the 
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field were the Old Age Security Act and the Old Age Assistance 
Act. It became clear that these programs could not provide a 
proper level of income nor did they relate benefits in any way 
to the income of the pensioner prior to his receiving the pension. 
So a number of things have been done during the last decade to 
make our old age pension system responsive to Canada’s socio- 
economic growth. The age of eligibility is being progressively low- 
ered from seventy to sixty-five, thereby eliminating the old age 
assistance program, which means that persons over sixty-five re- 
ceive a cash benefit as a matter of right and the means test is 
eliminated. A Pension Index has been introduced into the old 
age security program which has made it at least responsive to 
changes in the cost of living, although it is not responsive yet to 
changes in the general standard of living. A wage-related Canada 
Pension Plan program has been introduced whereby the amount 
of pension is related to previous real patterns of earnings. Old 
age security pensioners whose income is below a specified amount 
are also eligible for a guaranteed income supplement. This transi- 
tional program provides added income protection for those who 
will not benefit from the Canada Pension Plan while the latter is 
maturing during its first ten years. Added to that, pensioners whose 
needs are still not met can receive assistance through the province 
and the federal government under the Canada Assistance Plan. If 
the government continues to develop this legislation over the next 
decade—perhaps this time from a consciously experimental ap- 
proach—we may eliminate the shortcomings that remain. 

The second illustration, which looks at social services as a dy- 
namic process, is based on what might happen in child and family 
services in Canada during the coming decade. I have relied a good 
deal on the Canadian Welfare Council’s policy statement for the 
following description. 

The statement is made that the school system may be a better 
vehicle for helping children than some established welfare struc- 
tures because the schools are working with a very large share of 
the child population and are therefore better suited to carry on 
preventive services. The current development of the community 
school as a center for health, welfare, and educational Services 
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for preschoolers as well as for school children underscores this 
point. 

Other preschool programs within the educational system are 
beginning to demonstrate their value. It may be, over the next 
few years, that there will be, as part of the educational system, 
day care programs for preschoolers and not just local agencies 
that serve children of working mothers. 

These experiments signal major realignments in the social ser- 
vice system over the next decade. We as practitioners must not 
only move with these sound realignments, we must be in the van- 
guard to bring them about. 

Obviously, I see a major engagement of social welfare in de- 
velopment. But if that participation is to be substantial, there 
will be a number of quite tough issues before us, as citizens and 
as practitioners, with which we have to cope if we are to create 
the conditions for that kind of participation. 


Black Unity and Self-Determination: 
Social Welfare Implications ° 


SUMATI N. DUBEY, JOHN B. TURNER, 
and MAGDALENA MIRANDA 


Ix RECENT YEARS an increasing number of black Ameri- 
cans have displayed a greater degree of unity than in the past 
on basic issues and solutions to the problems confronting them. 
Needless to say, poverty and racism are the most pressing problems 
of the black people in America. Proportionately more blacks than 
white Americans are living in poverty.2 They have been victimized 
by discriminatory practices in social relations, jobs, education, 
housing, and even in the use of social services. Although these 
problems have existed for a long time, the present level of de- 
termination on the part of the black society that these problems 
should no longer be permitted to exist is new.* 

Our purpose here is to discern the unifying issues, problem as- 
sessments, and action strategies of blacks to deal with these prob- 
lems, as articulated by a cross section of individuals who con- 
stituted a panel ® on “Black Unity and Self-Determination” at the 
Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare and 


1 This article is a summary of a panel meeting on Black Community: Black Unity 
and Self-Determination. 

2 James D, Cowhig, “The Negro Population of the United States, March, 1967,” 
Welfare in Review, VII, No. 1 (1969), 14-16; Harold Baron, “Negro Unemployment,” 
New University Thought, October, 1963, Pp- 44-45; Sidney M. Willhelm and Edwin 
H. Powell, “Who Needs the Negro?” Trans-Action, I, No. 6 (1964), 3. 

3 St. Clair Drake, “The Social and Economic Status of the Negro in the United 
States,” Dedalus, XCIV (1965), 771-814. 

4 Andrew Billingsley, Black Families in White America (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1968), p. 193. 

5 The following constituted the panel: Robert F. Shea, presiding; Lisle C. Carter, 
Jr., moderator; the Hon. Richard G. Hatcher, Mayor of Gary, Ind.; Mrs. Aileen C. 
Hernandez, the Rev. George E. Riddick, and T. George Silcott. Mrs. Dorothy Smart 
and Mrs. Irene Gibbs also spoke from the platform. 
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to reflect on some of the implications of black unity and self- 
determination for social welfare. The term “black unity” refers 
to a degree of consensus among blacks on issues, problems, and 
solutions facing the black community in America. The term “‘self- 
determination” refers to a willingness of black people to take ac- 
tion or actions to eradicate the problem of poverty and racism in 
American society. 

One of the issues on which a consensus appears to have been 
reached among blacks is that while the causes of poverty among 
black people are complex, their poverty is chiefly a result of the 
institutional and individual discriminatory practices of whites 
against blacks. As a result of these practices blacks are systemati- 
cally excluded from productive and remunerative jobs, trained 
for obsolescent jobs, and stigmatized as inferior human beings 
and incompetent workers. Carter, the moderator of the panel, 
commented that one of the things which angers blacks is the 
assumption by whites that blacks are incompetent. ‘Thus every 
black person stands before white employers, teachers, and all 
others who have the authority to make judgments about him, 
as incompetent unless he displays competence beyond that de- 
manded of a white person in a similar situation. 

Another issue on which consensus by blacks seems to be greater 
is the recognition that the social welfare structure is an unrespon- 
sive and oppressive system for poor Americans. The National As- 
sociation of Black Social Workers (NABSW) and the National 
Welfare Rights Organization (NWRO) repeated the charge made 
at the 1968 Conference: 


The present structure, policy, and functioning of the social welfare 
system is racist, inadequate, and unresponsive to the needs of black 
and brown colonized people in this country. This can no longer exist. 
The time for accommodation and token acceptance of black demands 
is dead. Any position at variance with the reality of our expectations is 
unacceptable .. . 

We are . . . making the following specific demands . 

That a lobbyist be stationed in Washington, D.C., to work with 
local and national black organizations to influence the direction 
of all national welfare legislation and policies that will affect the 
total black and brown community. 
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NABSW and NWRO demand that schools of social work be totally 
changed to become more relevant to the black community by 
placing more black students in agencies serving the black com- 
munity. 

Social work education should also be drastically changed in such 
a direction that it will prepare black students to be social ac- 
tivists, community organizers, and developers. 

The M.S.W. program should be made a one-year program. 


The unresponsive and oppressive nature of the welfare system 
was vividly described by Mrs. Gibbs, a welfare mother: 


Now one question was asked by social workers. . . . I want them to 
take it back and live with their conscience. They are in a structure 
that destroys millions of poor people’s lives everyday. OK? Millions— 
and I get sick and tired. We are not standing by, walking by, or sit- 
ting down no more. We are going to get what we want or New York 
is going to hell. 

I am going to draw an example for social workers that is supposed 
to have clients at heart. Etta Mae, a welfare mother, and two babies 
were evicted from her apartment. They told her to come into the De- 
partment of Welfare. . . . She would be given a hotel. . . . She got 
there and they told her she misused funds. So she must walk the street. 
OK? She misused funds because she used $60 of rent money to put 
clothing on her children’s back. She was outdoors until today. 

I’m a welfare right organizer and I know what my answer was going 
to be. To hell with what happened yesterday . . . let’s take care of 
what happened today. This woman is outdoors with two babies, walk- 
ing the streets, and in the country as rich as New York . . . she didn’t 
have no damn right to be. OK? 

At the end of the day I checked into the Times Square Hotel where 
the welfare rights organization . . . here comes the lady with two 
babies on her hip at g o'clock in the night. The Department hadn’t 
given her any place to stay. We said let’s go to 250 Church Street. They 
thought that when the policeman came in we was going to run—hell 
no—we not going to run no more. If jail is the name of the game—we 
playin’ it! When the patrolman come we had orders to leave or be 
arrested. Well, mothers, we felt like we wasn’t solving the problem, 
we was going to jail and the woman was still going to be outdoors. 
Now I going to ask the question that was asked last night . . . where 
does the welfare movement come in? The Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion—this very same organization—the question been asked by social 
workers—shelter that woman for three nights . . . took her from the 
street when the department didn’t do it, and gave her three days food, 
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and medical care for her children. We brought her here this morning. 
She told her story to an audience, and we had question asked, “Why 
she was wearing such and such a coat.” Well, I’m going to tell you 
something about that. I tell every welfare mother that we organize . . . 
don’t let the Department tell you what to wear. ... if them cats’ 
pocket is fat from you and wear whatever you want to wear. 

If I decide I want a mink coat—damn it, I'll buy a mink coat. OK? 
The woman was here to tell her story . . . and fools getting up in 
the audience and asking if she had no place to stay why her hair is 
in place. OK? Well, I’m here to say that when we organize a client 
we say—stay neat. Keep your dignity up! We’ve been down there for 
400 years—and we ain’t going down there no damn more! When we 
organize a group of clients and we go into someplace, I say, Baby, 
you ain’t together; go back and put yourself together. OK? We are 
going to show this structure we are welfare recipients but they not 
going to make us look like recipients. OK? 

I got up here this morning and asked how many concerned social 
workers would accompany this woman to Long Island City. We had 
fifteen social workers. OK? I don’t have to tell you how many social 
workers is here . . . for the Conference . . . do I? We had fifteen. 
When I’m saying social workers have to have the client at heart to 
get the job done, I meant every word of it, and not the pay check at 
heart. OK? They have to have hunger and welfare clients at heart. 
Nakedness at heart. Problems period. They can’t do me no damn 
good. .. . I run them off when they don’t have me at heart. OK? 
We went into Long Island City and the case record was lost and the 
girl could run every figure down that she got and prove that depart- 
ment to be liars. She was never given the money that they said she was 
given—they had her record but they had nothing to prove. 

The indictment of the welfare system is not a minority one. 
Hardly anyone has disputed this point of view. Several panel mem- 
bers referred specifically to professional social work’s handicaps 
and subsequent inadequacy to deal with the problems of racism 
and poverty in the United States. The Rev. George E. Riddick 
pointed out: 

It is not enough for the social work profession to say to itself “Oh, if 
we only had the crusading zeal of the 1930s.” That is the problem, 
that [social workers] only have the crusading zeal of the 1930s. It is 
because of this zeal that even after fifty years of work we still need to 
have a hunger caucus in 1969. We must, therefore, ask the question: 
Is the ghetto for us a jungle in which we are trying to work out some 
kind of puzzle, like Robinson Crusoe? Or is it in fact a colony in which 
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we as social workers have become those brave workers who have estab- 
lished a buffer zone between the poor and the confrontation that needs 
to take place between the haves and the havenots? Social workers 
should recognize that we allow people to be programed into obsoles- 
cence; that we have ignored the demands of the black community; that 
we have kept silent on the appalling disparity which exists in our 
society. 


Mrs. Aileen Hernandez, another member of the panel, com- 
mented that social work in its attempt to become a professional 
discipline has become dehumanized: 


We are finding ourselves faced with the proliferation of letters after 
our names. And what we have done is [that] we have professionalized 
[social work] and dehumanized it. I think it becomes incumbent upon 
most of us to take good serious stock of ourselves and to find out 
whether we are more concerned with status or with the change we 
have before us. 


If social work is to meet these criticisms and become more re- 
sponsive to the urban crisis, racism, and poverty, it must change 
its orientation. It has to orient itself to the fact that the present 
social institutions are dysfunctional to the needs of black and 
brown poor. Thus, the preoccupation with caretaking and re- 
habilitation of the poor has come increasingly under attack as 
diversionary and residual. 

If social work is to be more responsive to the needs of the 
poor it has to work toward changing the front-line institutional 
functions that are required to produce and to maintain a socially 
productive man in a humanized society. Mrs. Hernandez observed: 


Now the question of jobs is really the name of the game in society— 
if you're poor. You don’t have to work if you're rich—nobody worries 
about your being a bum if that’s the case. But if you're poor you've 
got to work. Otherwise, the society has a nice little category into which 
it puts you. We’ve got to face a number of issues on the question of 
employment in the United States right now. Is it feasible? Is it honest 

- . €ven to suggest that it is possible even in the United States to 
provide full employment within the concepts that we have been used 
to talking about in employment? And if it is honest, why don’t we 
get about the business of doing it? And if it’s dishonest, why don’t we 
get about the business of finding a viable alternative? There have been, 
I’m sure, a number of people who talked about guaranteed income. I’m 
sure that’s going to be talked to death too—it usually is at every pro- 
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gram. But IJ think it also raises some very serious questions because the 
United States is basically not ready for the concept of the guaranteed 
annual income. We're still too puritan. We're still too committed to the 
Protestant ethic. We're still too committed to deciding that a man’s 
worth is based on what he does rather than on what he is. I think we 
are going to have some serious discussions ahead of us on the whole 
question of the guaranteed income, on the standard of living that 
permits people to develop full potential. But I think we have an even 
greater question to ask ourselves and that is whether or not we can 
begin to redefine what we consider to be viable work in our society. 
Whether we cannot begin to take the blinders off and find the many, 
many ways in which we can be human beings in this society. Or 
whether we can ascribe a monetary value to some of the creative things 
that are done by black people—not the productive things; not devel- 
oping units; not being able to say I put out x number of cars today 
on the assembly line or x number of dishes, or x number of something 
that a dollar can be assigned to. What can we do as individuals to 
help make the society the kind of society it really can be? 


In terms of action to make social work relevant to the poor the 
single most important thing that seems to be said, both at this 
panel and generally, is that there is a need for economic security 
through the establishment of a guaranteed job system accompanied 
by a money equivalent for those for whom no jobs exist. Social 
problems may not be eliminated by placing every person into a 
decent job, but that will go a long way toward changing the char- 
acter of those problems and thus changing the ability of social 
work to accomplish more nearly what it claims it can accomplish, 
namely, rehabilitation, control, and prevention with respect to 
social dysfunction. Social workers have a moral commitment to 
make clear to the public that public welfare services cannot serve 
as a substitute for an adequate distribution of income to all ele- 
ments of society. The Rev. Riddick declares that social workers 
“must make up their minds whether they are going to work for 
the social reconstruction of the society in which men work for a 
human community or whether they will allow the poor to be pro- 
gramed with the kind of obsolescence and decadence of the whole 
society that is coming soon.” 

Another issue on which consensus exists among blacks is the 
well-recognized dictum in social work—that of self-determination 
of the client. IT. George Silcott summarized this as follows: 
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What we need to do in social work practice is what we teach in our 
schools, and say at our conferences, but have never really practiced. 
You can call it self-determination, or operating where the client is, or 
any other such textbook term, but what it really means is being re- 
sponsive to the needs of clients or the users of services.® 

This theme is reflected in the NABSW’s and the NWRO’s de- 
mand of the NCSW that the poor be involved in “the total plan- 
ning of all social welfare programs at all levels.” This demand has 
several rationales. One rationale stems from a conceptualization 
of poverty as a situation of enforced dependency and powerless- 
ness wherein the poor have little control over events and deci- 
sions affecting them.” Inadequate and inhuman health care, pub- 
lic welfare, housing, and educational systems, caught in the web 
of racial discrimination, all contribute toward a condition of im- 
poverishment in which the individual feels worthless and power- 
less. ‘he poor are not able to deal with the policy-makers, gate- 
keepers, and providers of these systems on equal terms and under 
conditions of competitive choice. Their inability to enter into 
successful negotiation with such persons and organizations is due 
mainly to the lack of alternative resources. Whenever the poor 
press their demands by threatening disruption or other measures, 
the community power structure withholds access to economic re- 
sources and brings coercive power to bear through the police, the 
courts, and administrative regulations in order to defeat such 
threats. If, therefore, the poor are allowed to be a part of decision- 
making they hope to be able to veto any move considered disad- 
vantageous to them and threaten to withhold their support of 
other projects sponsored by the nonpoor in order to gain a bar- 
gaining position for their own interests. 

Another expressed rationale for the participation of the poor 
in the planning and implementation of social welfare programs 
is that their involvement will provide a realistic perspective on 
the appropriateness and the effectiveness of social services—a per- 
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spective free from biases stemming from careerism, political in- 
terests, and the public relations needs of agencies and their per- 
sonnel. It is argued that the poor are in the best position to define 
their own needs and to suggest appropriate uses of resources to 
meet them. Inclusion of the poor in the planning of social welfare 
programs, then, is seen as a means of overcoming a long-standing 
“colonialism” in the social welfare field. 

A third rationale lies in the administrative potential of their in- 
volvement. One area of great concern in the field of health and 
welfare is the problem of service delivery and utilization. In many 
instances social welfare services seem to be utilized least by those 
who need them most. Consequently, ways need to be found to 
make services available to the poor in such a manner as to facili- 
tate their easy utilization.* It is argued that one of the ways to 
achieve this is by involving the poor in central roles in dispensing 
services. This will help bridge the socioeconomic gap between 
middle-class service-delivery personnel and the poor—an obstacle 
often faced by the former in relating to the latter. 

Increasing numbers of blacks are expressing a greater willingness 
to solve the problems of poverty and racism by effecting substan- 
tive changes in the social, political, economic, religious, and edu- 
cational institutions in American society. But in regard to the 
strategies and tactics for bringing about these changes, blacks are 
expressing their preference for a wide variety of action alterna- 
tives, ranging from the calm and rational to the dramatic and 
more coercive forms of collective protest. From the blacks’ point 
of view, the latter strategies seem more often to bring the desired 
relief of oppressive conditions. 

Mayor Hatcher in his panel presentation commented on the 
effectiveness of some of these strategies: 


Separate black towns achieved by nonviolent confrontation, street 
riots, or terror may help us to feel less strange, but they will not 
eliminate poverty or inadequate educational facilities or slum hous- 
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ing or provide for us even a position of economic control of the life 
of the nation. Even if it were possible to establish black towns, black 
people would not have control of the basic economic or social welfare 
priority decisions which determine the welfare of black people. Black 
towns might make us feel better—and that is terribly important—but 
they will not make us live better. 

The real hope for America lies, not in black power alone, but in 
all forms of power—black power, student power, poor people’s power 
—coming together to form people’s power. I see hope in the rising 
tide of student militancy, if that militancy in time is carried from the 
campuses into the communities of the entire nation. I see hope in 
the demands of Spanish-speaking Americans for their share of power. 
I see hope in the growing radicalism of the young who demand youth 
power and are no longer content to accept a dehumanized status quo. 
I see hope that millions of uncommitted Americans are standing up 
to be counted. I see hope only in “people’s power.” 


Mayor Hatcher does not see that the strategies of violence and 
separatism can solve the problems of poverty and racism in Amer- 
ica. He believes that violence has produced little more to date 
than the destruction of ghettos and the whites’ talk of controlling 
insurrection by blacks: 


It is beyond dispute that the white section of this nation sat up and 
listened hard when they heard the fire engines racing through Hough, 
Harlem, Watts, and Chicago’s West Side. But to date this form of 
power has paid off little. . . . In fact, all that street violence has [pro- 
duced] so far is more white talk and burned-over ghettos. 

The strategy of a separate America—the demand that five or six 
states form a black nation, or carve out black ghettos as “turf”—ap- 
pears alluring, but it has a remote chance of success. Blacks simply 
do not have the tremendous amount of power required to bring a 
separate America into existence. The white power structure which 
counts pennies for model cities and Head Start programs will not 
readily give up control over a major section of New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, or the Southern states of the Union to form 
Black America. It is therefore not a feasible strategy at this point in 


America’s history. 

However, a sizable number of blacks do not seem to share the 
opinion of Mayor Hatcher. A sizable number have come to be- 
lieve in the effectiveness of large-scale violence and disruption in 


achieving significant progress toward the equalization of life 
chances for blacks. 
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The findings of studies conducted in connection with the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders are instructive 
here in that they report on the predominant strategies now being 
practiced and favored by the blacks of America in dealing with 
their deprivation and powerlessness. The findings based on a sur- 
vey of the riot areas in six cities revealed that: (1) an overwhelm- 
ing majority of blacks felt that riots and other violent means 
would have beneficial consequences for improving the blacks’ so- 
cial and economic conditions; (2) 35 percent of those interviewed 
approved the stand taken by Stokely Carmichael, who advocated 
separation to obtain a higher social and economic status for the 
American black; (4) 54 percent supported fully the integration 
and nonviolent stand taken by Roy Wilkins, a moderate Negro 
leader, to obtain a higher social and economic status for the 
American black; (4) about 18 percent of the residents in the riot 
areas participated in riots.® 

A Harris survey in August, 1967, showed that 15 percent of the 
black sample believed that blacks would gain rather than lose by 
resorting to violence in order to achieve equality.1° Stronger evi- 
dence of some blacks’ beliefs in the tactics of violence is provided 
by Roger Beardwood, who summarized the findings of a study 
conducted by Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., on behalf of Fortune. 
He reported that 35 percent of the blacks in the sample believe 
that violence and rioting are necessary for achieving their objec- 
tives." 

What are the implications of black unity and black self-de- 
termination for social welfare? 

One of the consequences of black unity and self-determination 
for social welfare is that the preoccupation of social welfare with 
remedial strategy or rehabilitation strategy will have to be re- 
placed by a strategy with a broader scope for improving human 
living conditions. Social welfare, at least so far as the black com- 
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munity is concerned, can no longer be organized effectively on 
the premise that personal inadequacy is the core of the individ- 
ual’s failure to satisfy his needs for housing, health, education, jus- 
tice, or communal participation. Social work must shift much of 
its manpower from its present patterns of deployment within wel- 
fare organizations into all institutions seeking to meet human 
needs. Social workers need to be located in, and play radically 
new roles in, educational, housing, employment, and health sys- 
tems. Thus, social work services will have to be used not only 
in instances of crisis, but increasingly to enrich and develop peo- 
ple’s lives and to prevent social dysfunction. 

Another implication for social welfare is that a provision for 
an adequate income will have to be a most important part of the 
program designed to deal with the problem of poverty. ‘To the 
extent that it has been demonstrated that inadequate income con- 
tributes to the perpetuation of powerlessness or dependency, in- 
creased attention will have to be given to economic security as 
a means of reducing dependency and offsetting the feelings of 
powerlessness. Social workers will have to recognize this and be- 
come its advocates if they wish to be relevant to the poor. 

Whether social workers like it or not, the days of “do-goodism” 
are gone. There is no useful alternative to involving the poor in 
the planning and dispensing of services. The question of the loy- 
alty of social workers to consumers or clients will have to be 
clearly confronted. Are social workers with the clients or with 
the community power structure in the struggle between the haves 
and the have-nots? As George Silcott puts it, “Social workers to- 
day are irrelevant to black people, if all they bring with them is 
the baggage of bureaucracy, and the rules of the rulers, and the 
operating procedures of the oppressors.” 

To contribute effectively to the solution of the major problems 
of the poor, as articulated and demanded by them, presupposes a 
position of power to make major decisions which the profession 
does not now have. The extent to which social work can bring 
about productive change is tempered by the extent to which 
the profession frees itself from dependency on traditional social 
service agencies as the predominant arena of its activities. Social 
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workers must cease to play a mediating role between the poor, 
powerless minorities and human service institutions. It can and 
should serve the interest of institutional hosts but never at the 
expense of the consumer or the client. 


The Impact of Social Revolution 


on Values 


I CATHERINE L. GUNSALUS 


Ware A SOCIETY is in a period of rapid change, every 
aspect of the people’s life feels the impact. It is difficult to de- 
termine clear relationships of cause and effect. New situations, 
new technologies, cause a reorientation of values. New hierarchies 
of values promote and encourage further social change. Both 
trends go on together. We cannot choose between seeing this as 
a process in which values change in response to new situations 
and seeing it as a process in which new values cause social change. 
It may be a long time before all the implications of the changes 
are realized. 

Take a very mundane example. Henry Ford probably would 
not have tried to develop a relatively inexpensive, personal type 
of transportation if the American public had not already valued 
mobility and independence quite highly. However, the automo- 
bile itself has continued to transform our society in ways totally 
unforeseen. Only now is our value system beginning to come to 
terms with the effects of the automobile on American dating and 
courtship patterns. 

Changes in values help to create social revolutions; social revo- 
lutions cause further changes in values. A culture may not be 
aware that its values have been transformed until the social im- 
plications begin to appear. Areas of thought that are geared to 
the study of human values may well reflect transformations going 
on within the value structure of a society before the majority of 
the people are aware of them. 

Theology is one of these value-studying areas. The construction 
of a really contemporary theology is a creative and prophetic task. 
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It is the reinterpretation of a religious tradition. A contemporary 
theology therefore differs from what the average church member 
believes, and it also differs from the older interpretations of the 
same tradition which are the doctrinal, official standards of a 
church. A really contemporary theology embodies emerging new 
values that are not yet held by the wider society or by the church 
at large. For this reason it is frequently dismissed as heretical, 
dangerous, and radical. Frequently it creates a division within 
the church. The theological generation gap is particularly acute 
at the present time. 

There is a new and contemporary theology today, and it is 
strongly felt on campuses. It does embody new values that are 
emerging within our society. For this reason, courses in religion 
are extremely popular, especially highly theological courses. The 
classes are filled with students who will have nothing to do with 
churches. This is a phenomenon in many state colleges and uni- 
versities as well as in private colleges. The new forms of theology 
provide students with ways of dealing with new values, with cate- 
gories for discussing them. This theology also provides a link of 
continuity with the tradition in which they have been raised, and 
it gives some students a way of criticizing parental values without 
guilt. At the same time, this new theology, which could be termed 
very broadly “radical theology,” alienates them from the more 
traditional church groups, and provides them with justification 
for such estrangement. 

One of the general value questions being asked concerns the 
usefulness of helping relationships. Is a relationship which pro- 
duces dependence ultimately helpful, or must it be severed in 
order for growth to take place? Within a theological context, 
the answer to this question is the key to radical theology. It is 
the issue that differentiates it from more traditional theology. I 
would place the birth of radical theology in Europe during the 
Second World War. 

During the time that Hitler dominated Europe, the churches 
yielded to political pressures and officially followed along rather 
meekly. Almost all the churches, particularly state churches, were 
found in compromising positions. The attitude of the individual 
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church member under such circumstances fell into one of three 
categories, to speak very genérally. The largest group took the 
attitude that religion dealt only with internal, personal matters 
and therefore was totally separate from political events. Faith 
was not harmed by politics nor did faith have anything to say to 
the political realm. One lived quite easily in both the religious 
and the political spheres, keeping them completely separate. The 
state dealt with this world and the church dealt with salvation, 
eternal life, and other elements beyond this world. The division 
was quite simple. Needless to say, this attitude has not totally dis- 
appeared. It was not created in Germany at that time, for it had 
far earlier roots, but it was an extremely common attitude in 
Europe during the war. 

A second group refused to compromise in this fashion, but 
rather developed what might be termed a “ghetto mentality.” 
They withdrew from the political sphere totally because they 
considered it evil. ‘They wished to keep themselves pure. This 
attitude also has its contemporary counterparts. Both of these 
groups—those who divided church and state and lived in both 
and those who withdrew completely from the political sphere— 
found aid and comfort in the traditional doctrines of man’s total 
dependence upon God, the sinfulness of man, and man’s help- 
lessness in the face of evil. 

A third, small group had a radically different attitude. It ele- 
vated to new heights other elements of the Christian tradition 
long overlooked, and gave them a new flavor and significance. 
‘These were the various underground, Resistance churches. Far 
from withdrawing from the political realm, they considered direct 
political involvement absolutely necessary for the Christian. They 
opposed the Nazi regime and actively attempted to overcome it. 
Many of them were imprisoned and killed by the Nazis. There 
was a Roman Catholic underground in France and in southern 
Germany. There were Protestant undergrounds in Germany and 
in Eastern Europe. They learned how to work together across 
confessional lines. 

The theologies that developed in these wartime churches show 
great variety, but they have certain traits in common. The sense 
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of man’s helplessness is gone, and in its place is a demand for 
responsibility and decision-making on man’s part. This responsi- 
bility is commanded by God. Man is no longer to turn to God to 
have him solve man’s problems. Man has now reached a level of 
social development in which God demands that man solve his 
own problems. Just as a wise father leads his children to the 
point where they are responsible, so God has dealt with man- 
kind. Such responsibility is demanded of all men, religious and 
nonreligious alike. The duty of the truly religious man is to call 
other men to this responsibility, not primarily to call them into 
a religious group. This is the first characteristic of this new the- 
ology: man is not to be dependent upon God; he is to make re- 
sponsible decisions regarding his world. 

A second element of the wartime underground theology is that 
the unit with which God is primarily concerned is mankind as 
a whole. He does not deal with the individual as an isolated unit 
except as he calls individuals for tasks in the world for the world’s 
sake. If there is salvation, it is for mankind. The church believes 
that there is indeed salvation and that she is God’s servant in an- 
nouncing it. But there can be no clear distinction between the 
church and the world. God is dealing with the world in terms 
of its present intellectual and technological stage of development 
and requiring it, as a world, to become responsible. 

After the close of the Second World War, the full realization 
of the horrors of Nazi Germany and the fears of nuclear warfare 
combined to emphasize the enormous evil of which man was 
capable. Man’s total dependence upon God seemed to be the 
only hope. This created what was termed a religious revival in 
this country. It was a revival of the traditional views of man and 
God. This mood lasted until the 1960s. It has now been chal- 
lenged by a contemporary theology whose roots go back directly 
to those Resistance churches. Bonhoeffer, Hromadka, Teilhard 
de Chardin—those theologians whose writings were so crucial in 
the underground churches—have again come to the fore. There 
is now a strong emphasis on the responsibility that men must as- 
sume for their world, a stress on man’s power rather than on his 
weakness, on his independence rather than on his dependence. 
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What has been called the “death of God” theology is simply an 
extreme way of stating this. There is again a theology whose focus 
is the whole world. All of mankind as a unit and not the in- 
dividual is the chief target of redemption. 

It is easy to see how this change in theology can bring about 
a severe breakdown in communication within the church. If 
someone holding to the more traditional theology should attend 
an experimental liturgy on a campus, he would probably be hor- 
rified. The songs, the readings, dialogues, prayers, and homily 
make as their chief emphases: (1) how confident we can be that 
all the barriers to true human life will be overcome; and (2) the 
awareness that God has given this task of breaking down bar- 
riers to us. The visitor would be sure that the students were guilty 
of colossal pride and that they had left Christianity far behind for 
a new humanism. 

On the other hand, if a student whose theological orientation 
is this contemporary form should attend a traditional worship 
service, he would quite likely discover that the main affirmations 
of the hymns, the prayers, and the sermon are: (1) how weak and 
helpless man is; and (2) how confident we can be that God will 
take care of everything in the long run. The student is inevitably 
going to translate this to mean that the church believes we can- 
not do anything about the world’s problems, and besides, they 
are really God’s business, not ours. Since in the student’s view- 
point this is totally opposed both to what is needed in the world 
and to what God is demanding of man, a collision course is estab- 
lished. Furthermore, if the traditional theology then goes on to 
say that only those who are religious in this dependent sense can 
begin to do anything worthwhile in society, the student is quite 
likely to respond that at the moment their very religiousness seems 
to prevent them from having any great responsibility for the 
world. 

The changed values that this new theology represents are ob- 
vious. Man is defined in terms of his responsibility for his world. 
If he fails to be responsible, he is immature. To the degree that 
he is immature he fails to achieve his full human potential. Re- 
sponsibility is often called “pride” by those who do not wish re- 
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sponsibility developed in themselves or in those dependent upon 
them. Irresponsibility is often called “humility” by those who 
would like to see dependency continued. Even more crucially, 
this new theology understands that responsibility is developed by 
the process of decision-making. The person who makes no deci- 
sions that are significant for his life cannot be—or become—re- 
sponsible. 

On a national and international level, this means that the prob- 
lems of war and peace are problems about which man can and 
must decide. The same is true for the issue of food and famine. 
Man has the resources and the ability to solve these problems. 
He must do it. Within our own society, the same holds true. If 
we talk about the role of the poor in government, it is true. If 
we ask about student involvement in the educational process, it 
still applies. Only those who make significant decisions affecting 
their lives can be or become responsible. If we talk about the 
laity within the church or the role of women within society, the 
same thing must be said. ‘To be human is to make decisions re- 
garding one’s world. Traditions or structures which prohibit or 
inhibit such development of responsibility are by definition de- 
humanizing. Ways must be found so that these relationships do 
not create dependence but rather foster maturity. This can only 
be done by opening the structures of responsible decision-making 
authority to all who are involved. 

In its calmer moments this new theology would also say that 
some of the older forms of relationships might have been ap- 
propriate at a different stage of human development; even so, 
they must be changed now. Humanity itself has a history and a 
development. Just as the mature person must assume more con- 
trol of his life than can the child, all men now need to 
make more decisions than they once did. We need structures and 
institutions that are appropriate for this. 

A second general value question concerns the relative signifi- 
cance of group and individual identity. Should the search for 
one have priority over the other? A new development on cam- 
puses gives us a way to approach this question also. In addition 
to creating enormous interest in academic courses in religion, 
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radical theology has also, very recently, sparked a new emphasis 
on liturgical worship. The underground churches that are not 
on campuses also display this characteristic. 

Partly for the reasons given above, the theological generation 
gap within the church and the alienation of many students from 
the more traditional forms of worship, new experimental forms 
are developing. These new forms are most often created for some 
specific action or some special, unrepeatable event. They involve 
great participation in singing, in marching, and the line between 
secular and sacred songs is completely blurred. The setting is also 
frequently nontraditional. The new forms are more at home in 
a hall or in the streets where they can be done “in the round” 
rather than within the usual church architecture. The same phe- 
nomenon seen in classes is true here as well: students who are not 
likely to be found in church show a marked interest in the new 
liturgies and particularly in sacramental services. The prolifera- 
tion of folk masses and other liturgical happenings bears witness 
to this. Even five or six years ago, the thought that a student who 
is negative toward the church would be positive toward a commu- 
nion service would have been unbelievable. This is no longer an 
uncommon situation across the country. 

This is part of a much larger cultural development. Marshall 
McLuhan has shown us some of the reasons that it has come about. 
He points to the electronic revolution as having given this genera- 
tion an openness to nonverbal, multimedia forms of communica- 
tion which has been lost to the Western world for centuries. I 
agree with this, but I put what is happening in a somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective. 

How does someone make the decision to hold to new values, 
especially when these new values cannot yet be stated clearly and 
their full implications cannot be known? It is rather an act of 
faith to leave the old values and support new ones that are still 
emerging. ‘The very rapidity of social change in our own time 
makes this a new and different kind of situation. In previous gen- 
erations such changes took place at a slower pace, and the process 
of consideration and assimilation could be more rationally done. 
But today, at least for the student generation, and I suspect it is 
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true for most others as well, the major way that the individual 
acquires these new values is through his participation in what 
can be termed a “ritual action.” This is a new thing for our so- 
ciety. The term “ritual” is used here in a very broad and positive 
sense to mean bodily participation in an act which creates, es- 
tablishes, and renews identity. The act of participation itself is 
the commitment to these new values, not yet totally defined. This 
decision helps to clarify who one really is. Whether in civil rights 
marches, peace marches, some of the campaign work in the last 
election, even in the campus disorders, there is this quality of 
ritual participation, of doing something, this bodily presence that 
is part of establishing who one is. 

We must understand this need for rituals. It is a new need. For 
some, this sense of identity vanishes quickly, and they are lost 
when they are not part of a group in action. In this case the ritual 
has not functioned as a means of establishing individual identity. 
But for many, such ritual participation is a genuine process of 
creating personal identity through the decision for new values. 
They begin to know who they are through this act of commit- 
ment. ‘hereafter they are not dependent upon such rituals for 
their continued identity. 

In this sense it would be true to say that individual identity 
is based upon participation in a group. But this is not really the 
case. Another development we can see on campus points in an- 
other direction. 

This second development is a change in groups themselves. 
They are losing their rigid definition based upon membership 
lists, officers, constitutions, parliamentary procedure—all the 
things made sacred by Robert’s Rules of Order. If we ask who 
is in and who is out of a group we will probably be answered 
with blank stares. Pressed further, however, the answer will us- 
ually be: you are in if you take part in some action. And that ac- 
tion will have a ritual characteristic. Groups now seem to achieve 
their conscious identity by the same participation, the same bodily 
presence, which establishes the identity of the individual. Both 
the group and the person discover who they are together. Ritual 
is necessary for both, and it is the same ritual. It is therefore too 
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simple to say that group identity is prior to that of the individual. 
Both achieve conscious awareness in the same action. 

This is a radically new characteristic of groups, and we have 
not yet taken it into account fully. We still think of groups in 
neatly defined terms. But these new groups will not be so struc- 
tured. They do not write constitutions. They have an impos- 
sible time electing representatives. They do not see how some- 
one can represent the whole group. They do not abide by the 
clear set of group values that Robert’s Rules embodies. These 
new groups are organized for different purposes and around new 
values. ‘They do not fit the traditional categories, but they are 
not unorganized or unstructured. 

However, these factors in themselves present us with a crisis 
at the moment. Going back to what was said earlier about the 
need for all who are affected to participate in the decision-making 
process, how can this be implemented when one party assumes 
that this means adding representatives of all groups while the 
other party does not believe this can be done? For example, if a 
college decides to add students to key committees, how does it do 
this when the student groups have rejected the idea of electing 
representatives? Both sides demand that their view of how groups 
should function be the necessary basis for working together. At 
the moment it is difficult to see a solution to this problem, but 
there are glimpses of experiments with new forms. It is a crucial 
concern, not only affecting campuses, but in a variety of ways 
facing most organizations. The national political party structures 
show the same conflicts. 

Within the specific area of campus ministry the effects of all of 
this are clearly seen. The great interest in liturgical events points 
to this, especially the renewed interest in the sacrament. This 
should not be surprising. The Eucharist or Lord’s Supper is by 
intention a ritual action. It is a multimedia presentation of the 
Gospel. When it is combined with the new radical theology it is 
a ritual through which we can attain a new self-identity and as- 
similate new values. It does permit a form of bodily participa- 
tion in contrast to the totally verbal or passive forms of much 
worship. Some of this change can be attributed to the enormous 
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interaction of Catholics and Protestants within the campus min- 
istry. Both churches have been greatly affected. In many instances, 
unless one knew the church affiliation of the minister it would be 
impossible to determine whether an experimental form were Cath- 
olic or Protestant. One could not tell from the students involved. 

But campus ministers are related to the larger organized struc- 
ture of their own churches beyond the campus. And most of these 
churches have an ecclesiastical form of Robert’s Rules. Certain 
requirements are set for receiving communion. The person must 
be baptized, confirmed, or at least have certain specified attitudes. 
But when communion is served on a campus in a setting, such as 
a folk mass, which allows it to be a ritual form conveying new 
values, the campus minister is faced with a number of students 
who do not qualify, according to the traditional, organized church. 
The students who wish to receive communion include alienated 
or lapsed Catholics and Protestants and probably some who have 
never been within the church in any fashion. Many campus min- 
isters, Catholics and Protestants alike, violate rather frequently 
the discipline of their own church in this regard. They are in 
the middle between the traditional view of organized groups and 
the new understanding of them. Most feel quite at home in this 
situation. The church is highly traditional, and yet it provides 
some of the most significant ritual actions used at the moment. 

Sister Corita—Corita Kent—makes clear this combination of 
ritual and radical theology as it frequently appears today: 

When groups of humans get bigger—too big for a hug 

too many for a single groan 
the size changes 


and then ceremony gets more complex and needs 
to be organized— 


Someone needs to direct traffic and invent the larger size 
ceremonies—so they can explain to the whole human race 
who it is and where it can go... 


Always there remains this need to explain 
to each other that we are good. We all have a constant need 
to be reaffirmed. 
The single man needs this. The whole human race needs a yea 
needs the large ceremonial pat on the back that says 
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Come on, come on! 
We can make it! 1 
Sacramental actions, when they are combined with radical the- 
ology—particularly the newer “theology of hope’”—are such cere- 
monies. We need a far clearer realization of what is happening 
here, and theology has not yet dealt with it sufficiently. 

There is one further area of campus life to which much of this 
description of groups and rituals needs to be applied, and that is 
the classroom itself. We frequently hear the complaint that stu- 
dents feel lost in the enormity of today’s university with its im- 
personality and it large classes. The problem always seems to be 
that the classes are too large. The solution always seems to be, 
quite reasonably, to make them smaller. I do not think this is 
either an accurate diagnosis or an adequate cure. Obviously, 
higher education must become more humane and less deperson- 
alized. Living arrangements must be looked at in totally new 
ways. Student involvement throughout the process is crucial. 
There must be far greater contact between faculty and students, 
especially at the undergraduate level. Much of this should be out- 
side the classroom, in more informal discussions. All of this is 
true. But none of this means that the ideal class is a small one. 

This generation of students, more than any other, is both will- 
ing and able to operate in large groups. They participate in them 
easily and with a kind of “instant intimacy” that can be frighten- 
ing to someone who does not share it. Mass meetings and teach- 
ins held in the midst of the recent campus disorders show this. 
Many of these students are more at home in a large group than 
in a small one. It is the faculty who do not know how to enter 
in with the same kind of total and immediate participation. The 
lecture method is not the answer, and breaking up into discus- 
sion groups often is more of a way to “divide and conquer” than 
a way to teach. To divide students arbitrarily simply because we 
hold to the ideal of small classes is to ignore their greatest strength. 
We must find ways to foster and channel this new kind of group 
participation within the classroom itself. We need research on 


1 Sister Corita, Footnotes and Headlines (New York: Herder & Herder, 1967), pp. 
3, 7- 
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the kind of electronic equipment that would make large-group 
immediate participation possible. 

Of course, not all classes should be large. Of course, there must 
be small, intimate groups as part of the college experience. But 
large classes of a new kind must not be maligned. 

The future of the campus ministry is unclear. At the moment 
the campus minister is frequently the focus for social action be- 
yond the campus and for demands for academic reform on the 
campus. If the university itself takes on both these functions— 
relevance to the immediate social problems and conditions that 
surround it and continuing reform of its own structures—then a 
major part of the present definition of the campus ministry will 
be gone. It is vital that the university does take over these con- 
cerns. Furthermore, if the development of religion departments, 
especially at state universities, continues at its present pace, here 
too there will be a diminishing of the traditional role of the 
campus minister. If both the university and the church survive 
the present crisis and alter their archaic structures and attitudes, 
we may see in the future a new kind of worker-priest ministry 
within the university—a part-time ministry while the worker- 
priest holds a totally secular position within the university struc- 
ture, such as that of professor, or administrator, or graduate stu- 
dent. And that would be a very positive step. 


Il. MATTHEW P. DUMONT, M.D. 


tre A FILM CALLED The Organizer a few years ago. 
It was one of the great Italian ones and starred Marcello Mastroi- 
anni to make it even more brilliant. It was the story of a radical 
union organizer in the early days of industrialism in Italy. He 
has managed to organize the workers in one company town, and 
there is a final confrontation between the strikers and the police 
which ends in a shot being fired. The bullet strikes down a young 
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boy. In the scuffle that follows, with the strikers fleeing, the police 
pulling the organizer to jail; and the boy’s hysterical mother 
shrieking at him for being responsible for the boy’s death, the 
organizer drops his thick eyeglasses and spends a few moments 
in all the turmoil trying to find them. 

My wife, who has the gift of artistic insight, leaned over to me 
and said, “You see, he lost his vision for a while because the boy 
died.” And, of course, that is what it was all about. 

Like the organizer, a liberal is a revolutionary who is very near- 
sighted and is constantly having his glasses knocked off. The my- 
opic know that there is a peculiar kind of knowledge available to 
those who, without corrective lenses, must get very close to some- 
thing to see it. We almost have to touch an image in order for it 
to become distinct. It has to enter our personal life space; it al- 
most becomes an extension of ourselves. 

At a time when revolutions and counterrevolutions are going 
on we are constantly losing our glasses. What we find ourselves 
doing is trying to find our allies and our enemies, and without 
those glasses—without the distant vision that permits us to per- 
ceive our own ideology—we need to get very close to actors in 
the arena of change in order to decide who our friends and ene- 
mies are. And when you get very close to people, when the ide- 
ologies are blurred in the distance and you are so close as to smell 
the sweat and see the pores in the skin, a remarkable revelation 
sometimes bursts upon you. The people you used to call your 
friends and the people you used to call your enemies are, when 
you get that close, almost indistinguishable. 

This is the ultimate paradox of liberalism. With its glasses on, 
with distance in focus, it seeks for a coherent ideology, a direction 
and a path; with its glasses knocked off, with near vision in focus, 
it sees only the impure variety of human suffering and toil, and 
ideology itself suddenly becomes artificial and thin. 

Revolutionary times are particularly difficult for liberals be- 
cause it is precisely during revolutions that this tragic or neurotic 
paradox is made painfully evident. The distant visions of liberals 
are constantly evoked by both sides, so that “Justice” and “law 
and order,” “participatory democracy” and “reason and civility,” 
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“freedom” and “commitment,” become not coherent, eternal, and 
shared aspirations for all men but signal terms with which adver- 
saries choose sides and arm themselves for righteous combat. And 
with the buffeting of violent forces around him, the liberal once 
again loses his glasses and find it impossible to find the “right” 
side because, up close, both sides look ugly when they are pre- 
pared to kill for an ideology. 

Most of us have nodded assent to the revolt of middle-class 
youth against the vapid and propertied life styles of their parents. 
‘These revolutionaries speak to ideas that have always been with 
us. It is a mistake to think that hippies challenge our values. In 
fact, they personify them—freedom, peace, and love. All the plastic 
and primping with which we clutter our lives have nothing to do 
with values. At birth, marriage, and death even the most mer- 
cenary of us suddenly see through the chintz we have heaped over 
what we all know to be most important. 

We may worry about what the children are doing to their brain 
cells and chromosomes, but their message is light and ancient, and 
who among us would wish it had never been uttered? No! Their 
revolution is no threat to us, and we can even keep our glasses 
on as we watch it unfold. 

We have been having more difficulty with the revolution on 
the campuses. The substance of the student rebellion has not 
been so troublesome to us as its style, and we have been troubled 
by the occasional thought that the style has become the substance. 
We have seen with our glasses on that the rebellion is against a 
system that we know is mad. After all, who among us in the 
mental health professions, when confronted with a patient who 
was doing with his family’s resources what this nation is doing 
with its own by spending $30 billion to go to the moon when 
children are starving in Mississippi, would not immediately hos- 
pitalize him? The pride and exuberance with which we fling young 
men into the heavens and scoop them back from the seas is even 
further indication of manic denial. 

That and the incredible war we have been waging. And the 
arrogance of the academic industry in maintaining its hegemony 
through a self-indulgent and artificial system of credentialism. 
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That and the swollen beasts of bureaucracy, righteous and self- 
serving in the face of burning social needs. And the ever-present 
exploitation of the have-nots by the haves. We could go on cata- 
loging the crimes against the spirit of man. We see them sharp 
and clear with our glasses on. When we have removed them, or 
had them jostled from our temples, or occasionally flung away 
and stepped upon, we see impertinence, rudeness, naiveté, dog- 
Matism, destructiveness, and occasional masochism. With our 
glasses back on we hear rhetoric of reason and civility from the 
Administration, talk of majority rights, and the sacred functions 
of education. Before long our lenses are once again crushed by 
an outraged conservatism as it comes down with its full weight 
on the heads of earnest and attractive young men and women. 
“After all,” we find ourselves asking as we look for the broken 
pieces, “‘do rudeness and indifference to property justify massive 
and organized brutality against youth?’ 

Where is the greater truth? Off in the distance, where we can 
see it without its roughness and brutality, or nearby, where we 
can touch and smell and taste the red earth? What an endless 
history to that choice! Plato or Aristotle? Realism or nominalism? 
Rationalism or empiricism? Connotation or denotation? Don 
Quixote or Sancho Panza? The pure, the abstract, and the eternal, 
or the concrete, the relative, and the ephemeral? 

If there is nothing else in liberalism, there is at least the ca- 
pacity to think and act in both worlds of reality. The liberal is 
a myopic visionary, like Irwin Edman, who described himself as 
an “empiricist homesick for Platonism.” 

And now we are in another time in the history of mankind 
when the liberal’s capacity to focus alternately on ideology and 
on humanity will be tested in the crucible of revolution. It is the 
black revolution that is finding us most vulnerable, where more 
of us are finding it necessary either to keep our greasy and cracked 
lenses taped together or to fling them away forever. 

This has happened very recently. Liberals were perfectly com- 
fortable with the civil rights movement, as well they might be; 
it was their movement. There was some distress with the emer- 
gence of the black power ideology. Most liberals were capable 
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of enduring the tension and hostility, however. They came to 
the realization that their motives in the past may have been 
mixed. Along with the desire to help the downtrodden Negro 
was a barely conscious need to baptize their own egos with the 
delicious sirup that comes with finding and assisting men weaker 
than themselves. Many liberals recognized that the driving force 
of their motivation was a rescue fantasy; that it came with a bur- 
den of arrogance that did violence to the self-esteem of those 
whom they wanted most to help. 

So liberals learned to say ‘‘black’”’ instead of ‘‘Negro,” and they 
began to define new roles for themselves. ‘Those in the professions 
began to change the nature of professionalism itself so that re- 
sources and skills could be shared with greater dispatch, more 
effectiveness, less imperiousness, and less unctuousness than their 
charitable, part-time activities could afford. The client groups of 
the professions were broadened, and new kinds of professional- 
client relationships were sought for advocacy planning, social 
architecture, community medicine, legal services for the poor, 
the urban ministry. All across the board the professions, particu- 
larly among their students and young practitioners, began their 
crises of relevancy, resulting in a reexamination of credentials, 
practices, and goals. A process was started which may result in 
the disintegration of every authority except the authority of 
ideas—the last bastion of excellence; perhaps the only one ever 
worthy of enduring. We could still keep our glasses on. 

But other things were happening, and they are still happening. 
There seems to be a relentless escalation of the rhetoric of the 
black revolution. It was only a couple of years ago that Stokely 
Carmichael was still appearing in the pages of the New York 
Review of Books, the citadel of the liberal’s intellect, and Esquire, 
its playground. And now he and so many others will say little 
more than, “Get your guns.” What has been called “black rac- 
ism” has appeared, and for many liberals who also happen to be 
Jews, this has appeared in the form of anti-Semitism. 

This has shattered the lenses of many liberals for whom the 
specter of mass murders of Jews in Germany has remained a 
standard with which to measure every deviation from sanity in 
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a civilized society. ‘The infusion of anti-Semitic ideas into the 
rhetoric of the black revolution seems almost calculated to cut 
the thread of whatever ideological bond remains between the 
vision of the blacks and that of the liberals. 

When we get up close to these events a few interesting insights 
may emerge. 

Just as there has never been one Negro community, there is 
no one ideology of black revolution. The range extends from 
minor trade-offs within the system to spiritual reform of all man- 
kind, to a major reallocation of the nation’s resources, and finally 
to a bloody confrontation. The rhetoric of a revolution is the 
rhetoric of a war, and so it has been too easy to perceive all talk 
of revolution as talk of war. The problem with the rhetoric of 
war is that it necessitates polarization. The only way to legitimate 
violence is to have a well-defined enemy. If you are prepared to 
destroy white racists (as against white racism), you have to be pre- 
pared to destroy all whites, because stopping to ask who are the 
“good” ones and who are the “bad” ones necessitates getting up 
close, and as I have said, if you get up close to an enemy, you run 
the risk of seeing his similarity to yourself. If the black revolu- 
tionary started looking for the “real” racists, he would ultimately 
find that the young, ethnic, working class minority groups who 
have been most hostile are themselves very frustrated and de- 
prived people whose needs have been virtually ignored by Ameri- 
can society. 

If a black revolutionary is prepared to kill any white man, he 
has to be prepared to kill all white men. Like Nat Turner de- 
stroying the woman he loved, the terrorist must not draw a 
distinction between the “innocent” white and the “guilty” white. 
Who can say how many black revolutionaries are prepared to en- 
gage in that kind of war, especially when the response will be 
equally undiscriminating and much more devastating? I cannot 
remember without a mixture of sadness and terror the students 
leaving the theater after a showing of The Battle of Algiers. The 
film describes the emergence of revolutionary fervor among urban 
Algerians and the escalation of terrorism between them and the 
French colonials. The white students in their exuberant idealism 
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identified with the Algerians. They left the theater flushed with 
excitement as if something in them had been quickened at the 
spectacle of a war of liberation. The blacks were sullen. ‘They 
knew what the white radicals did not know, that if there were 
any identifying to be done, if the black rebellion here were to 
share anything with wars of liberation in the “third world,” then 
those dedicated white students were cheering for their own de- 
struction and, by extension, for the even more massive destruc- 
tion of the blacks themselves. 

How many acts of terrorism will be tolerated by a nation which 
has given its mandate to a “law-and-order” mentality? How many 
contingency plans separate the tactical responses of an internal 
defense system from genocide? I cannot believe that there are 
many black leaders who, because they accept only one philosophy 
of social change, are prepared to see black children dead. I can- 
not believe there are many black leaders who, in order to obtain 
for their people some of the expensively packaged, plastic, and 
chrome misery of middle-class life are prepared to see black chil- 
dren die. 

Liberals are courting a terrible danger by mistaking the ideology 
of revolution for the rhetoric of war. The talk of “black racism” 
is too much like the talk of “Vietnamese aggression” as the ration- 
alization for the American destruction of thousands of people. 

Liberals are courting a terrible danger by taking the rhetoric 
of anti-Semitism seriously. The threat of genocide does not hang 
over the heads of Jews this time. 

One cannot but wonder why that rhetoric has had so much 
traffic. We are living in a paranoid reality. It is not inconceivable 
to me that there are elements in American society willing to sus- 
tain provocateurs who would force a schism between the driving 
forces of change—perceived as black—and the leavening forces 
of liberalism—perceived as Jewish. What could possibly be more 
threatening to an interest vested in power and control and ex- 
ploitation than a united front for compassionate change? 

It will forever be the peculiar destiny of liberals to appear fool- 
ish during times of violent change. The farsighted partisans of 
ideology choose sides very quickly. They never question their goals 
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and never cease stirring to the rhythms of their anthems. Without 
righteousness they are nothing., 

For liberals, on the other hand, ideologies are never completely 
satisfying, and goals are never felt to be good and true, now and 
forevermore. It is entirely possible for them to support contra- 
dictory programs at different times. They always feel slightly un- 
comfortable singing anthems, and the cardinal sin for liberalism 
is righteousness. 

Liberals can never, themselves, foster a revolution, but their 
involvement in one may spell the difference between a process 
which is like the arbitrary playing out of destructive forces and 
a process which is more like the restructuring of institutions to 
make them more responsive to human needs. 

A revolutionary force that permits an alliance with liberalism 
may make less noise and shed less blood and stir fewer hearts, but 
it will have one overwhelming advantage: it will not be afraid of 
anyone’s conscience or anyone’s knowledge. Such a force has 
always been and always will be irresistible. 


4 


Case Presentations in Community 
Development 


I. RURAL MISSISSIPPI 


ALFRED H. RHODES, JR. 


‘Tie NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CENTERS (NFS), with headquarters in New York City, 
employed a special consultant to visit Mississippi and Alabama. 
His assignment was to find out what was happening in the com- 
munity centers set up by the Freedom Movement and how a 
national organization could help this movement. 

The report 1 indicated that there were several well-known or- 
ganizations active in the civil rights movement in these two states: 
among others, the Congress of Racial Equality, the Council of 
Federated Organizations, the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and the National Council of Churches (Delta Ministry). Each 
organization had its own characteristic method of operation, pri- 
mary interest, and type of personnel. However, there was no strict 
line of demarcation between these organizations. While there was 
some mild interorganization friction, most of the people involved 
had a greater commitment to the total movement than to any 
specific organization per se; hence there was a great deal of co- 
operation between groups in promoting a particular project in 
a given locality. 

The centers which emerged in the Freedom Movement resulted 
from attempts to provide a concrete service to the people who 


1 Herbert Carl Brunson, “Final Report on Freedom Community Centers” (1965; 
unpublished). 
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were aroused by civil rights workers to the knowledge that exist- 
ing conditions can and must be changed. Usually, one of the or- 
ganizations sent a volunteer or paid worker into a locality to live 
and work with the Negroes and develop their interest in the 
Freedom Movement. Demonstrations and protests were organized 
and mounted. The needs of the black communities were verbal- 
ized, and some attempt was made at meeting these needs. It is at 
this point that the community centers came into existence. Classes, 
recreational activities, and various other programs have been 
started, all centered in a building rented or borrowed for the 
purpose. In some cases, local committees or boards were orga- 
nized to be responsible for these programs. 

The consultant recommended that the NFS provide a full-time 
consultant to the emerging community centers in Mississippi and 
Alabama. Such a consultant could give guidance and direction to 
the centers and provide training opportunities for the persons in- 
volved in the centers on a continuing basis for a number of years. 
Rapidly changing conditions would make it necessary for the 
consultant to “‘live in,” and identify with the area. Qualifications 
for the job would include board experience and training in the 
work of community centers, strong identification with the Free- 
dom Movement, and some acceptance of involvement in the po- 
litical realm. 

To implement these recommendations the NFS employed two 
field workers on October 17, 1966. Miss Margaret Berry, Execu- 
tive Director of NFS, stated in a news release that the Mississippi 
Project was established 


to give technical consultation to autonomous neighborhood organiza- 
tions in a selected number of counties. This leadership team will give 
information about resources and on-the-spot leadership training to 
groups of adults who are trying, to “build better neighborhoods.” 
Workers will help local groups to determine their own purposes, no 
matter whether these include a community center, a self-help coopera- 
tive or credit union, an informal adult education program, or an im- 
proved public service. 

The National Federation is extending this help, with a grant from 
the Stern Family Fund, because it is in line with the purposes of all 
voluntary neighborhood centers. In the 93 cities where member agen- 
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cies of the National Federation are located, they work with neighbors 
to improve housing and physical surroundings, to improve public ser- 
vices, to encourage self-help projects, and to sponsor informal group 
and individual services.? 


In December, 1966, the project staff drafted an outline of 
needed actions that could be put into effect in the target area, 
subject to change as the local communities dictated. The staff 
function was that of advising and assisting, not decision-making. 
However, the Mississippi Project is committed to both commu- 
nity development and community organization. 

Community development is a technique by which people liv- 
ing in a society bound by the chains of tradition can free them- 
selves to take a new look at their problems and discover new 
methods of achieving the goal of community development. It 
places primary emphasis on human resources development and 
secondary emphasis on social change. As in community organiza- 
tion, the emphasis in community development is on helping peo- 
ple to help themselves, but the meaning may differ. Community 
development workers stress the value of cooperation, usually seek 
to avoid conflict, expect to organize people to strive for positive 
goals stated in positive terms rather than as discontent or conflict, 
and help to alter the attitudes of people toward change.* 


RANKIN COUNTY 


The second week in January, 1967, the staff began to con- 
centrate on these objectives. Rankin County was the obvious be- 
ginning point. It was close to Jackson, faced all kinds of prob- 
lems, and had a certain amount of leadership developed by other 
civil rights groups. 

Concentrating in Beat Three * and working with the commu- 
nity committees of the local Head Start, a community social ser- 
vice office, with a library in the rear, was opened to the general 
public. Its central purpose was to assist the local black commu- 

2“Margaret E. Berry, NFS, Launches Mississippi Project,” Round Table, De- 
cember, 1966, pp. 1-4. 

3 Lyle E. Schaller, Community Organization: Conflict and Reconciliation (New 


York: Abingdon Press, 1966), pp. 59-60. 
4Each county has five political subdivisions called “beats.” 
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nity with problems encountered in seeking services from the wel- 
fare, Social Security, health, and other agencies. 

Each community held a weekly meeting in its church or center, 
but once a week four communities sent their leaders to a con- 
ference at the office. Problems of all committees, particularly the 
development of facilities to house the Head Start projects, were 
discussed. ‘The Mississippi Project applied to the New York Foun- 
dation and received a small grant for improvement of community 
facilities. Lights, heat, and chairs were put in the office for the 
community meetings. Because the money was limited, it was im- 
possible to build a center in every community. The funds were 
used as incentive money to encourage communities to build or 
improve their centers by raising money and support from the local 
people. However, the Mississippi Project purchased two water 
tanks and building materials for the Mt. Pisgah Center, and build- 
ing materials for the lunchroom and rest rooms for Sand Hill 
Center. The labor and the remainder of the building materials 
were supplied by the communities. 

People have various motives for doing things for themselves. 
There are the satisfactions of independence, creativity, doing-it- 
oneself. Interest in a community stems from a natural concern for 
one’s children, from a wish for a better community, or from the 
fact that this is where one works.5 

The decision-making process, discussed by the Freedom Move- 
ment field workers long before the Mississippi Project entered 
this community, were put into practice. The Mississippi Project 
told the leaders that a small amount of money was available and 
they should go back to their community meeting and ask the com- 
munity to decide how the money should be spent. The movement 
has always advocated that “all the people should be involved in 
decision-making that affects their lives.” 

The Mississippi Project’s attention shifted from these four com- 
munities to developing a county-wide organization. The need be- 
came clear when the spontaneous, county-wide boycott of all white 
merchants in Rankin County failed because of a lack of organiza- 


5 Dynamics of a Citizens’ Participation (New York: National Federation of Settle- 
ment and Neighborhood Centers, 1957), p. 10. 
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tion and coordination. The leaders of the communities were 
earnest and dependable in their efforts through the boycott to 
secure better housing, better schools, and equal protection under 
law, but they had little influence in the other sections of the 
county. 

Efforts had to be made to pull together the NAACP, the Free- 
dom Democratic party, the Rankin County Movement for Prog- 
ress, and the Head Start leaders. Because leadership functions on 
so many different levels in a neighborhood, there can be no “typi- 
cal” leader. We need to start with the simple concept that a 
leader is someone who represents the point of view of others, can 
guide and influence their thinking, can usually speak for them, 
and has thus developed a form of power structure. The social 
system of a community includes several elements related to lead- 
ership position roles, power factors, and social rank. Some leaders 
are delegated to their positions of leadership and authority; some 
wield influence more subtly and informally.® 

Many problems are so acute in an apathetic community, and 
people have become so accustomed to discrimination, that they 
accept everyday discrimination as a way of life. They are denied 
not only the things they are entitled to, but also the sense of self- 
worth and self-respect. 

The county-wide organization, the Rankin County Assembly, 
was organized in the summer of 1967 to: aid Negro residents to 
pull together in one organization of organizations; aid local com- 
munity leaders to become more knowledgeable of their rights and 
entitlements within the federal, state, county, and locally funded 
programs; and conduct self-help activities to achieve significant 
changes in the service-rendering agencies, such as the employment 
office, welfare, Social Security, health department, and others. 

The organizational structure consists of two representatives from 
each beat. These representatives are responsible for communica- 
tion with all the people in their area. They are responsible for 
assisting people in need and securing the desired help from the 
service agencies of the state. 

The Rankin County Assembly is a volunteer organization of 


6 Ibid., p. 14. 
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poor people helping poor people. Most of the problems are ad- 
dressed as they are presented. The Assembly members are not 
authorities on the laws that govern the state agencies; but they 
do know poverty and suffering. Homer Bigart, commenting on 
hunger in Mississippi, states: “It is unbelievable to us that a 
nation as rich as ours, with all its technological and scientific re- 
sources, has to permit thousands and thousands of children to go 
hungry, go sick, and die grim and premature deaths.” 7 

The Rankin County Assembly has met with limited success. 
Since it is an organization of working people, many minor cases 
must go unattended so that the extreme situation may be dealt 
with. There is a need for a full-time organizer to work specifically 
with this organization and the problems they uncover. They are 
getting involved in all aspects of community life. Power struc- 
tures are coming into existence. The Assembly is getting ready 
to tackle the larger questions, political and economic. There is 
a stronger decision-making system growing in the black commu- 
nities, and it is being watched very carefully by the controlling 
white community. 

The Mississippi Project is also working with groups in rural 
Hinds County. In all cases, the principal objective is to help in- 
dividuals and organizations to do “their thing” to effectuate 
change. 


BOLTON 


The old Rosenwall School building in Bolton was used as a 
Head Start center, under the administration of the controversial 
Child Development Group of Mississippi. Here the people came 
together and talked about conditions in the community. For un- 
known reasons, the center, the largest in the area, was burned to 
the ground. 

The center was a total loss. There was no insurance. The larger 
Negro community said that it was impossible to rebuild, but a 
few said, “We can rebuild if we all join together.” 

The New York Foundation, through the Mississippi Project, 


7 Homer Bigart, “Hunger in America: Mississippi Delta,” New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1969, p. 1. 
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put up over $1,400; the local community raised more than mateh- 
ing money and volunteered most of the labor. Last summer they 
dedicated a new community center, with four classrooms, a 
kitchen, rest rooms, and an auditorium. The community was 
over a year in rebuilding. It is not easy to raise money through 
fish fries, record hops, donations, queen drives, and other local 
fund-raising efforts. 

Another community, down the road about three miles, re- 
quested funds from the Mississippi Project to build a center. It 
was told that there was no money available but that the Project 
was willing to work with the community in any way possible. 
The people followed the same pattern of the first community. 
The facility has been completed. 

‘These two centers could have been built in two months if 
money had been available; it took over a year. 

In the midst of poverty and suffering the American dream is 
still alive. The Mississippi Project is now faced with developing 
programs in these centers. Local people are saying: “Through 
volunteer effort, we have built the center. Now we are continuing 
to discuss our problems, but when will changes come? How can 
Wwe get in our community some of the programs and money that 
will truly effectuate change?’ 

The Mississippi Project can get the people together. People 
want change. They do not want welfare or hand-outs. What the 
Mississippi Project cannot get is support from the local, county, 
state, or federal government. Help from private enterprise and 
big business is out of the question. Trainable and employable 
manpower is available, but the state is not effective in attracting 
industry, and the “movement” has completely failed. Not a single 
organization, including the Urban League, NAACP, and the pov- 
erty programs working in our community, has attracted any in- 
dustry. Jobs that produce adequate income are what these com- 
munities need. 

Not only has the inspiration that came with the building of 
these centers pulled the Negro community together, but the white 
community has noticed that in each recent election in these com- 
munities the Negroes have outvoted the whites. Demands of 
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years ago are now quietly being met. The city of Bolton has agreed 
to extend the sewer line to the Negro community, put in addi- 
tional street lights, and pave the streets. However, the city has 
not upgraded employment. Without decent jobs paying adequate 
salaries, our other gains leave people frustrated and in despair. 
The people can be reached, but the problems lie in the forces 
that oppress them. They have not been able to overcome. 


SUMMER PROJECT 


The Mississippi Project decided to become involved in two 
special projects in the summer of 1967. Although these projects 
were separate from community work, they were designed to ad- 
dress certain community problems. These problems were recog- 
nized by the Community Development Agency, the Community 
Service Association, and the Laymen Overseas Service and a youth 
recreation program was sponsored for Jackson. The program was 
funded through the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). It 
provided a recreational program for five target poverty commu- 
nities in Jackson. In each community the project organized a 
neighborhood group of teen-agers to be responsible for the play- 
ground and to provide a continuing recreational program for the 
first time. You must understand that the public parks and swim- 
ming pools in the city of Jackson were closed in the summer of 
1964, and they are closed today. The white youths can use the 
facilities of the local white organizations. The Negroes had only 
two swimming pools. The one in Jackson was closed, and the 
second pool is in Edwards, about thirty-five miles from Jackson. 
In the light of this situation the need for the recreation program 
is obvious. In 1968 the comunity action program (CAP) as- 
sumed responsibility for summer recreation in the black com- 
munities. 

Also in the summer of 1967, the Mississippi Project got in 
contact with the Garfield Organization in Chicago. The Garfield 
Organization collected clothes and food for the Mississippi poor 
after the Senator Clark Poverty Committee hearing in Jackson 
and the tour of the Delta poverty areas. Three truck loads of 
food and clothing were delivered to Mississippi. One truck load 
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was sent to Bolivar County; the second load, to Sunflower; and 
the third was delivered to the Mississippi Project in Jackson. 

This effort was called “Operation Opportunity” by the Garfield 
Organization. The Mississippi Project, with the assistance of five 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees, was able to distribute food 
and clothing to go families with 492 children. Sixty-seven heads 
of households were either unemployed or on welfare; seventy-eight 
families were renting, six were homeowners, and the status of the 
others was unknown. These were people who were receiving as- 
sistance from federal, state, and local programs. A few were work- 
ing, but the need for assistance was clear in light of the fact that 
these people could do little for themselves. This was a short-lived 
project, with the emphasis pointing toward getting other organiza- 
tions in the community involved in helping the poor at this level. 
The NAACP, the Methodist Church, the Human Relations Coun- 
cil, and a number of other local groups are continuing projects 
for emergency relief for the poor. The Mississippi Project has not 
attempted to make any further effort of this nature. 

In the summer of 1968, the Mississippi Project operated a pro- 
gram for a teen-age group in the Georgetown section of Jackson. 
These young boys and girls called themselves the Organization of 
Black Afro-American Youth (OBAY). OBAY was organized to 
bring the youth of this Negro community together. These young 
people felt oppressed by the white control of their daily lives. 
They joined together to resist oppression. 

Since two major OEO projects are funded during the summer 
months in the Jackson community, young people can find em- 
ployment with the summer recreation program or with the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. The Mississippi Project made application 
to CAP for a project of 150 boys and girls to be funded through 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps program. This project was to be 
a concentrated effort, using high school students in community 
organization and development. Forty-five jobs were granted. The 
Mississippi Project proposed to train a group of young girls, in- 
terested in becoming secretaries, in office procedures. The other 
young people worked directly in the communities involved in the 
project. 
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The young people were first given a week’s training in com- 
munity surveying. In the second week they actually surveyed the 
Georgetown community and completed over 460 questionnaires. 
They conducted a clean-up project in the Hylan Garden Apart- 
ment, a major slum area. In conjunction with the Hinds County 
Youth Action Program, four tutorial centers were put into opera- 
tion. The aim of the tutorial program was to provide academic 
help to culturally deprived children. The children participating 
in the program ranged in age from six to sixteen and from the 
earliest preschooler to twelfth graders. Courses offered were mathe- 
matics, English, and the natural sciences.’ 

The CAP agency considered this their most successful summer 
program and has requested the Mississippi Project to sponsor a 
city-wide summer project in 1969. However, in keeping with poli- 
cies, it is preferred that another community agency take on that 
project. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Mississippi Project recognizes the importance of political 
involvement; therefore, our specific objective is to increase po- 
litical power in communities where black people are a powerless 
minority or a powerless majority. The movement finds it neces- 
sary to use all kinds of strategies to mobilize people to fight po- 
litical battles. 

The NFS is not a political organization. However, I was granted 
special permission in 1967 to be a candidate for the Mississippi 
House of Representatives. It was impossible to win this campaign; 
for there are about 60,000 white voters registered in Hinds County 
and only 20,000 black voters. I lost at the polls, true, but I was 
victorious on other points. I carried the campaign to the people 
in the Negro communities, and talked about the social, political, 
economic, and educational needs of these communities. My plat- 
form was based on the objectives of the civil rights movement, the 
Freedom Democratic party, the Delta ministry, and other social 
agencies working throughout the state. The issues were brought 


8 Betty J. Dwight, Afro-American Youth Project (Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Regional 
Education Board, 1968), pp. 18-19. 
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to the local communities and related to problems that people un- 
derstood and recognized. In 1962 Dr. James W. Silver described 
the closed society: 


With half of the twentieth century gone, the Mississippi Negro did 
not vote, did not serve on juries, held no slightest office in local govern- 
ment. He attended inferior schools, lived in slum housing, received un- 
equal treatment in the courts, sat in the back of the bus, and was 
segregated in his illness, his worship, and even in his death.® 


During the first half of the twentieth century never so much as 
10 percent and normally less than 5 percent of the Negro voting 
population have been allowed to register. In 1899, 82 percent of 
the white voting population was registered, as compared with 9g 
percent of the Negroes. In 1954 the figures were 63 percent and x 
percent respectively; in 1960, 67 percent and 5 percent.1° 

In 1968 the black community offered its strongest Negro can- 
didate, Charles Evers. Charles Evers ran for Congress against 
Charlie Griffin, former administrative assistant of Congressman 
John Bell Williams. Griffin won, 89,000 votes to 48,000, but 
Evers proved that the black vote is no longer so small that the 
surest way to white political success is to get on television and 
say, “Nigger, Nigger, Nigger” the longest and the loudest. Evers 
talked about changing welfare to “‘workfare.” 

The welfare system of the state of Mississippi has a fifty-dollar 
maximum monthly payment for recipients of assistance for the 
old age, blind, and permanently and totally disabled. Evers raised 
the question all over the state: what old person, or blind person, 
or disabled person can live on fifty dollars per month? 

Evers’s campaign set the stage for the NAACP, the Freedom 
Democratic party, the fraternal orders, the AFL-CIO, and the 
Mississippi Teachers Association to join together to fight for a 
representative delegation of Democrats to attend the national 
Democratic convention. 

In 1964 the Freedom Democratic party challenged the seating 
of the Mississippi regular Democratic party. This effort led to 

9 James W. Silver, Mississippi: the Closed Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 


World, Inc., 1963), pp. 84-85. 
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the establishment of the Democratic party's new policy in regard 
to the representative character of state delegations. 

The Loyal Democrats of Mississippi, organized on June 21, 
1968, issued a call to the convention, setting time and place for 
precinct and county conventions, district caucuses, and the state 
convention. These were open public meetings. At the state con- 
vention forty-four delegates were elected and twenty-two alter- 
nates; thirty-two were white and thirty-six black. 

The Loyal Democrats pledged to support the nominees of the 
convention. However, during the voting, Humphrey received the 
highest number of votes in the delegation, McCarthy received the 
second highest, and votes also went to Senator McGovern and the 
Rev. Channing Phillips. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


The Mississippi Project’s principal efforts have been to help 
individuals and organizations as they work together to build their 
own organization. We are not skilled proposal writers, but of ne- 
cessity we had to go into the proposal-writing business. The com- 
munities that are being developed have no economic or political 
power. In an effort to encourage people to improve their own 
community facilities or to build a community facility, and recog- 
nizing the project’s limited finances, an appeal to the New York 
Foundation was made. Over the past three years the Foundation 
has made four grants totalling $13,500 to assist in improving the 
community’s facility and program development. 

From the Path Find Fund, the Mississippi Project received 
family-planning material and from Planned Parenthood World 
population, a gift of $500 for the dissemination of planned par- 
enthood information. The Mississippi Project’s limited planned 
parenthood program was an informational project. Two ladies 
were employed to visit homes, show a filmstrip, and pass out 
family-planning material. Because there was only $500 to spend 
in this way, the project was very short-lived, approximately two 
months. In order to move a step forward, a proposal for a family- 
planning project was submitted to OEO through our local CAP 
agency. OEO granted the funds in June of 1968. However, for 
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some reason beyond my understanding, the program has never 
been implemented. The problem lies somewhere between the 
local CAP program, the local OEO office, and the regional OEO 
office. All parties involved agree that this project is needed, but 
the funds have not been received. 

In recognizing the training needs of young people in Missis- 
sippi, a program was set up for the Mississippi Medical and 
Surgical Association (Negro doctors). This was a project to re- 
cruit and counsel 100 boys and girls from the ages of sixteen to 
twenty-one to enter training in the paramedical field to become 
dental assistants, lab technicians, doctors’ assistants, and medical 
secretaries. ‘his project, funded by $126,000 from the United 
States Department of Labor, is currently in operation. 

After taking a close look at the work of the Rankin Assembly, 
a proposal was drawn up for project Delivering Attention for 
Vast Improvement and Dignity, popularly known as D.A.V.I.D. 
This was a project to put pressure on the service agencies of the 
state to make these agencies do their job, to force them to serve 
the poor. The Mississippi Project did not believe that any gov- 
ernment agency would fund this kind of project. Therefore, the 
proposal was submitted to the General Convention of Special 
Programs of the Episcopal Church. The church decided not to 
fund the project, stating that it did not fall within the range of 
what the church was trying to do. 

In the area of voter registration, three proposals were submitted 
to the Southern Regional Council Office of Voter Registration 
projects. T'wo of the proposals were funded. In 1964 there were 
only 30,000 Negroes registered to vote in Mississippi. Today we 
have approximately 200,000, and about 200,000 more to be regis- 
tered. The job is not finished. 

The most notable program is the development of the Tri- 
County Community Center, Inc. (T'CC). A charter application for 
incorporation of this organization of organizations was approved 
by the state of Mississippi in 1967. The federal government 
granted tax exemption. One full-time field worker and a part- 
time secretary are working to make the TCC into a permanent 
organization. Also, a unique talent search program, sponsored by 
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the TCC, has been submitted to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The TCC at present has before the Board of 
Directors a housing project and an economic development project. 


Il. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


EDWARD J. BUTLER 


By OcroBER g, 1968, Wilmington, Delaware, was be- 
ginning its seventh month of life with the National Guard patrols. 
At the same time, the congressional hearings headed by Senator 
John L. McClellan were “investigating” the Wilmington Youth 
Emergency Action Council (WYEAC), a black self-determination 
movement composed of former street gangs. With the November 
5 elections but a few weeks away, local white community opposi- 
tion to the Guard was still relatively mild. 

The Guard patrolled the black community nightly for another 
three and one-half months; the McClellan Committee hearings 
seemingly “convicted” WYEAC publicly; and in January of 1969, 
the white community rose in vehement opposition, not to the 
National Guard’s presence but to a demonstration that took place 
in Wilmington as part of a national demonstration demanding 
the curbing of corporate control of black and white programs 
and the release of black political prisoners. 

Using October 9, 1968, as a pivotal date, let us look at the 
milieu of the peak crisis period of October, then flash back to 
some of the events which led to it, and later consider develop- 
ments through January, 1969. 

Six months after April 9, 1968, when Democratic Mayor John 
EK. Babiarz had requested the Guard to calm the black uprising 
that followed Martin Luther King’s assassination, and almost as 
many months since Democratic Governor Charles L. Terry, Jr., 
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had refused to withdraw the troops, Wilmington had become a 
city divided against itself: two communities, white and black, 
more separate and more unequal than ever. 

By October 9, some whites were “uptight” and fearful. Sales 
of police radios, guns, and security devices had increased. In the 
eyes of many, the Governor’s frequent talk about a so-called 
“Black Liberation Army” was self-fulfilled with the arrest of six 
black youths who were shooting at the Cherry Island dump and 
wearing buttons inscribed, “I’m already drafted in the Black 
Liberation Army.” Some, like the White Vigilantes of North 
America, were openly calling upon whites to arm themselves for 
defense. Others, like those who had never seen the Guard, since 
it mainly patrolled after the city’s offices closed, were either ig- 
norant of the situation or indifferent to it. Still others, who 
privately objected to the Guard, felt little urgency about its re- 
moval, had a sense of powerlessness, or were hoping that the 
Republican candidate for Governor would win, and then remove 
the Guard. 

The Du Pont-controlled newspapers—the Morning News and 
the Evening Journal, which are the sole dailies published in Wil- 
mington, as well as the leading papers in the state—the Council 
of Churches of Wilmington and New Castle County, and a few 
other white groups had denounced the Guard’s presence prior to 
October, but there had been no concerted movement from the 
white community. 

The Republican candidates, Russell W. Peterson, a Du Pont 
Company executive running for the governorship, and Harry G. 
Haskell, Jr., a millionaire businessman seeking to become mayor, 
had thus far carried on a law-and-order type of campaign which 
did not overtly object to the Guard’s continued stay. 

Many blacks were deeply frustrated and resentful. In April, 
an ad hoc group of thirty blacks labeled the Governor a “racist” 
and supported black Judge Leonard Williams’s charges that “he 
was using the misery of the black community and the fear of 
white people for his own political gain.” 1 Other black voices, 

1 Wilmington Morning News, April 27, 1968. 
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like the Black Alliance of Delaware, the People’s Pulse, and the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), had also demanded removal of the Guard. 

Still other blacks, those of the streets especially, were just try- 
ing to survive the constant intimidation and harassment. George 
N. Brown, Project Director of WYEAC, made it clear that at that 
time WYEAC people had just one program: survival—survival in 
the face of “the Man’s” racist repression. 

‘The anger and hostility erupted. Snipings, firebombings, as- 
saults, and stonings of whites mounted during the summer. Some 
of the older blacks, however, were content to have the Guard 
around for security. 

From the beginning of 1968 and through October g, the black 
community suffered incident after incident, contradiction after 
contradiction. A few examples: 

1. In January the Mayor rejected the proposal of the 
United Council, a black coalition, for a police-community rela- 
tions board. In February, a patrolman pleaded the 5th Amend- 
ment fourteen times after the City Solicitor admitted that the 
patrolman’s testimony did not represent a “true statement of the 
facts.” ? In this case two WYEAC youths and a third youth were 
charged with assault and battery on a police officer; the youths 
accused the patrolmen of police brutality. 

2. In March the Governor led violent resistance to the request 
for a $250,000 emergency welfare appropriation by a mass of 
welfare recipients, mainly black. In September, he responded 
immediately to a group of white mothers who were concerned 
about school racial tensions, and arranged for the allocation of 
$200,000 for monitors in the city schools. 

3- In April, well after the disorders had been calmed, a black 
robbery suspect, in custody of the police, was killed with a shot- 
gun by a white National Guardsman. Later, the Delaware House 
of Representatives passed a bill that provided legal immunity for 
Guardsmen on duty. 

4. In May National Guardsmen and state police were ordered 
to Delaware State College, a black campus where students had 

2 Wilmington Evening Journal, February 7, 1968. 
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seized the administration building. Student sympathizers had oc- 
cupied the student center of the University of Delaware, a white 
campus, without the National Guard being brought to the scene. 

5. In June several young black girls were forced to undress in 
front of male officers at police headquarters and were sprayed with 
mace. ‘he white officer responsible had not been disciplined by 
October 9g. 

6. In July Community Action of Greater Wilmington, the local 
antipoverty organization, requested a federal investigation of the 
Wilmington Police Department on the basis of documentation 
supporting black community charges of police harassment and 
police brutality, but received no satisfactory response. In Sep- 
tember, the Mayor’s suggestion of a review of WYEAG, following 
the Cherry Island arrests, immediately brought a campaign by the 
politicians for a congressional investigation of WYEAC. 

WYEAC invited the McClellan Committee to make an objec- 
tive evaluation, but the committee’s prehearing activities ignored 
any consultation with WYEAC or its many supporting agencies. 
Edward J. Goett, chairman of the Greater Wilmington Develop- 
ment Council’s Adviscry Committee to WYEAC and president 
of Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc., dramatically defended WYEAC, 
noting that the public harassment exemplified by the McClellan 
Committee prevented WYEAC from carrying out its programs. 
(Later, Goett received the brotherhood award of the year from 
the local National Conference of Christians and Jews.) Mrs. 
Thomas Herlihy, Jr., former president of Community Action of 
Greater Wilmington, attacked WYEAC as a negative force in the 
community, citing, among other points, that the group was hiring 
persons with criminal records and that its members were violating 
the law.* Although the hearings ended in a standoff, and although 
the supporters of WYEAC felt that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to end their backing, the extensive publicity discredited 
WYEAC. 

Shortly after the elections, the Greater Wilmington Develop- 


3 U. S. Congress, Senate, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Hearings on Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders, 
goth Cong., 2d Session, 1968, p, 2921. 

4 Ibid., p. 2798. 
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ment Council (the private corporations’ metropolitan planning 
and development arm) dropped funding of WYEAC, although 
it indicated that it might again fund WYEAC in the future. The 
U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) had announced the 
end of funding by OEO just prior to the McClellan Committee 
hearings. 

On November 20, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA) announced that it had agreed to sponsor WYEAC. This 
terminated a twelve-month situation in which the Greater Wil- 
mington Development Council and the YMCA had been unable 
to implement a mutual working agreement about the sponsor- 
ship of WYEAC. The “time required to try and come to an 
agreement on sponsorship had taken away from program devel- 
opment” > of WYEAC. 

Since WYEAG, a city-wide confederation of black street gangs, 
first phoenixed out of the death of a gang leader in a “rumble” 
in April of 1966 it has been deeply involved with white social 
agencies and with the courts and the police. Supported by the 
Catholic Diocese of Wilmington’s Office for Inner-City Develop- 
ment, by the Council of Churches of Wilmington and New Castle 
County, and by the YMCA, WYEAC took formal shape in Octo- 
ber, 1966, when the gangs decided to fight the “system” rather 
than themselves. 

After several months of independent planning, and then in 
conjunction with the Community Services Council, a social plan- 
ning agency, WYEAC submitted its proposal to the Council in 
April, 1967. WYEAC’s proposal, entitled “Young Action Founda- 
tion—an Experimental Project in Youth Self-Help through Youth 
Determination with Adult Support,” requested $1.2 million over 
a three-year period to close the “alienation gap” between the 
black youth of the street and the established institutions.* 

With the Community Services Council as a temporary sponsor, 
WYEAC obtained $64,000 for the summer of 1967 from Commu- 
nity Action of Greater Wilmington, the federal government’s 

5 Ibid., p. 2946. 

6 Wilmington Youth Emergency Action Council, Young Action Foundation—an 
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local antipoverty agency. This occurred despite the fact that the 
president of Community Action, Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr. (also 
a board member of the Community Services Council and the 
Greater Wilmington Development Council) spearheaded an at- 
tack against the concept, program, and people of WYEAC. After 
a seven-month negotiating period with the OEO and a four-month 
investigative study by the Greater Wilmington Development 
Council, WYEAC received a commitment of $100,000 from the 
OEO in March, 1968, and $140,000 from the Development Council 
in April, 1968, both for an eleven-month period terminating 
September go, 1968. 

The police and courts were consistently, if not almost syste- 
matically, involved with WYEAC people, especially since the 
National Guard provided cover for city police activities. 

Very often in 1967 and 1968, Municipal Court Judge Thomas 
Herlihy, Jr., presided over the bail hearings, arraignments, and 
trials of persons associated with WYEAC. In one case, Judge 
Herlihy convicted four WYEAC leaders and three other persons 
of unlawful entry. The seven indicated that they had fled to a 
private house for safety after a WYEAC van was fired upon on 
August 25. The woman who signed the warrant (fearful of los- 
ing her public welfare and public housing rights, it was rumored) 
testified that she would have given the seven permission to enter 
her house if she had known of any danger to them.? The case was 
appealed to Superior Court, where it was dismissed in January 
of 1969. However, the judicial process had successfully limited the 
work of key leaders of WYEAC for a period of six months. 

There were numerous other significant public encounters be- 
tween WYEAC and the police and the courts, not to mention 
those which are not part of the public record. The arrest of 
several black youths, four of whom were known to WYEAG, a 
few days after the August 25 arrests, linked WYEAC with an 
alleged Black Liberation Army and catapulted it into the orbit 
of the McClellan Committee. Later thirteen blacks, most of whom 
had had some association with WYEAC, were arrested and placed 
on high bail in connection with the beating of two white FBI 


7 Wilmington Morning News, October 2, 1968. 
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agents while they were apprehending a black alleged army de- 
serter on October 29. ‘ 

While the public was focusing intently on WYEAC during 
October and while white fear and white paralysis had escalated 
to the point where one could almost reach out and touch them, 
two crisis-oriented groups emerged to oppose the military state 
of affairs: Operation Free Streets of the black community and the 
White Coalition for Justice without Repression of the white com- 
munity. On November 3, in a special ceremony, Operation Free 
Streets burned the 10,000 signatures of those who opposed the 
Guard; at the same time, the White Coalition gathered 250 whites 
to take part in a candlelight procession and vigil in the heart of 
downtown Wilmington to protest white fears and the presence 
of the Guard. 

Operation Free Streets developed out of the efforts of some 
street blacks and a group of black clergymen headed by Rev. 
Abraham Carey. The Coalition, on the other hand, was estab- 
lished largely by the support of a nonindigenous mobile resource 
team of four skilled community organizers associated with the 
Communications Network, a social-change organization. The team 
came to Wilmington in response to an urgent plea for help to 
organize a white movement in the midst of the crisis. Early in 
October the Catholic diocese and the Council of Churches pro- 
vided support to the team and to the Coalition. 

The Coalition was initially composed of a cross section of 
middle-class whites, including clergymen, social workers, lawyers, 
businessmen, students, and church-related people. From the out- 
set there was friction between the two arms of the Coalition. The 
public witness task force sought immediate action and was pre- 
pared to use tactics ranging from public announcements to street 
demonstrations. The education and group-training task force was 
concerned with long-range programs and hesitant of taking street 
action. Another point of contention was the name “White Coali- 
tion.” Many felt that it had a racist connotation. 

Objectors to the Guard’s presence had opposed the candlelight 
vigil as untimely on the grounds that the Guard would be re- 
moved if Peterson won the governorship and because any action 
before the election might mar his chances for victory. After barely 
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winning, Peterson remained silent on the Guard, indicating that 
he would not announce his decision until after his inauguration. 

Following the election of Peterson, the State Human Relations 
Commission, the Methodist Action Program, and the heads of 
Delaware’s five Christian churches spoke out against the Guard. 
A white clergy group, also catalyzed and supported by the mobile 
resource team, and the White Coalition continued their efforts 
against the Guard. 

A Thanksgiving Eve service held by the White Coalition high- 
lighted that the “spirit of this event cannot be understood as 
usual when the prosperous can be thankful for freedom and 
bounty while the poor remain oppressed and guarded by sol- 
diers.” § Later, while Wilmingtonians were celebrating Christmas 
Eve and the National Guard was patrolling the black community, 
the White Coalition distributed leaflets to the white churches, sug- 
gesting that “Christmas is not the same this year.” ® 

Meantime, two national organizations dealing with racism and 
repression, People against Racism and Communications Network, 
decided late in December, after local consultation and review, to 
sponsor a national demonstration on January 21, Inauguration 
Day for Delaware’s governors, to support the concern expressed 
by the White Coalition and the United Council. 

On January 1, Governor-elect Peterson reiterated that he would 
not announce his decision on the Guard until after the inau- 
guration. The White Coalition reproached his position and said 
that his “statement that a large protest could influence his un- 
announced decision [about the Guard] contains a threat to pun- 
ish the black community for actions by whites.” 19 The Coalition 
then forwarded letters to 700 Wilmingtonians explaining its con- 
cerns: 


That the National Guard’s presence in Wilmington be terminated 
and that the incoming administration commit itself publicly to 
this goal; 

That those blacks being held for political reasons or under unrea- 
sonable conditions be released; and 


8 Leaflet distributed by the White Coalition for Justice without Repression, No- 
vember 27, 1968. 

9 Ibid., December 24, 1968. 

10 Press release by the White Coalition, January 2, 1969. 
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That corporation control of ghetto programs, white community 
agencies, public offices, and those areas of jurisdiction which 
should be held by neighborhood people through their govern- 
ments be curbed and severed. 

On January 9, People against Racism and Communication Net- 
work issued a national call for a demonstration. On January 11, 
the lead editorial of the Evening Journal, entitled ‘“Demonstra- 
tion to Ignore,” 12 initiated the Du Pont newspapers’ campaign 
against the demonstration and the groups associated with it. 
Thereafter, opposition progressively mounted, especially among 
local groups who favored the Guard’s withdrawal. The Council 
of Churches “deplored any public demonstration before the in- 
auguration of Peterson.” 1* The NAACP protested “with a plea 
that Peterson be given an opportunity to prove his intentions 
for the Guard in Wilmington.’ 14 One member of the White 
Coalition’s education task force and some clergymen publicly de- 
cried the demonstration. The white clergy group, generally al- 
lied with the Coalition, remained officially silent. 

A letter to the editor of the News-Journal by Paul C. Yates re- 
flects the feeling of some objectors: 


Other than being the wrong action, against the wrong person, at the 
wrong time, by the wrong people, the only criticism I can make of the 
proposed action is that it is one of the few things that might possibly 
succeed in keeping the idiocy of a permanent Guard in Wilmington 
alive awhile longer. 

Why a demonstration? Why now? Why against Russ Peterson and 
Hal Haskell? And why in all good sense by a group of carpetbaggers 
from outside our state? © 


Some Coalition leaders became restrained in their participation; 
in one case, because of fear of embarrassing an employer: in an- 
other, because of specific pressure from an employer. At the same 
time, the churches, for the most part, refused the white Coali- 
tion’s requests for hospitality for the expected visitors. Church- 
men from nearby cities who had been invited by Communications 
Network and People against Racism were notified by some local 
churchmen not to attend. 


11 Letter from the White Coalition, January 3, 1969. 
12 Wilmington Evening Journal, January 11, 1969. 13 Ibid., January 15, 1969. 
14 Tbid. 15 Ibid., January 16, 1969. ; ; 
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On January 19, Governor-elect Peterson unexpectedly declared 
that he would remove the Guard as the first action of his office. 
The following day, four black elected officials endorsed the dem- 
onstration. 

In his inaugural address in Dover, Governor Peterson indi- 
cated that he hoped to make Delaware a “model state” and prom- 
ised the disadvantaged ‘‘a voice in joint affairs, justice under law, 
freedom of enterprise.” 1 In Wilmington, 300 people, mainly 
visitors, demonstrated in the rain and pressed for: the release of 
those blacks arrested for political reasons; the severance of cor- 
porate control of black and white programs; and the increased 
involvement of blacks in the decision-making processes. 

On January 23, white city councilman Harry Stat moved the 
City Council to laud the police for their handling of the demon- 
stration.? Black city councilman James Sills moved the Council 
to congratulate the White Coalition, People against Racism, and 
Communications Network. Sills supported the demonstration’s 
concern about the corporate influence in community affairs and 
said that the demonstrators 


vividly reminded Wilmington of some deeply unresolved community 
and racial problems . . . in spite of a protective and hostile press 
which grossly neglected—through narrowminded nonobjective edito- 
rials—the many positive factors of the demonstration.18 


The previous day the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J. Taggart, of the 
Catholic diocese, who had given the benediction at the inaugura- 
tion, had taken care to disassociate the diocese from involvement 
with the demonstration.!® Later, the diocese evicted the White 
Coalition from a diocesan office building. 

The People’s Pulse, the black community’s newspaper, editori- 
ally advised the White Coalition to “Keep Giving Them Hell” 2° 
and ran a fiery article by a Coalition member attacking corporate 
influences. Pressure from funding sources ensued, as the next edi- 
torial revealed: 


After publication of the January Pulse, we received some criticism 
which would be summed up as follows: “Don’t Bite the Hand that 


16 Wilmington Morning News, January 22, 1969. 17 Ibid., January 24, 1969. 
18 Ibid. 19 Ibid., January 23, 1969. 20The People’s Pulse, January, 1969. 
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Feeds You!!” This advice was given by “well-meaning” individuals 
who said that the Pulse should not alienate donors to the United Fund 
of Northern Delaware, Inc. [the agency responsible for allocating 
money to People’s Settlement Association]. These folks (all of whom 
happen to be white) were especially concerned about the article by 
Mike Cullen entitled “White Coalition Rips Du Pont Corporate Con- 
trol.” It was in this article, you may recall, that the White Coalition 
blasted the Du Pont Company. According to our critics, “Uncle 
Dupie” [a familiar name in and around Wilmington which is used. 
to describe the Du Pont Company] has been good to us and we should 
not desert him now. We were told that the public might get the idea 
that the Pulse supports the position of the White Coalition. We were 
told, in effect, that we should not take a position against “Uncle 
Dupie”—that it’s dangerous and it’s not nice .. . 

. we feel there is much justification in the criticism leveled at 
“Uncle Dupie,” and the corporate structure—criticism which has been 
given by the White Coalition as well as other individuals and groups.?1 


Thus but a few weeks after the inauguration, the demonstra- 
tion, and the exit of the National Guard, all on January 21, Wil- 
mington returned to “normal.” 

In 1968 the national climate was filled with politics, tragedies, 
law and order, rebellion, and repression. This climate was ex- 
acerbated in Wilmington. And while on the international scene 
Russia was invading Prague, the National Guard, 97 percent 
white, was occupying Wilmington’s black community. 

The population of Wilmington is 85,000 of New Castle County’s 
365,000 and the state’s 525,000. It is in many respects a provincial, 
somewhat isolated town, monolithic in style. This ‘Chemical 
Capital of the World” houses the headquarters and laboratories 
of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc., and its 
spin-offs, Hercules, Inc., and Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc. 

The Du Pont family and the Du Pont Company are mutually 
supportive. ‘The Du Pont family fortune of $7.5 billion is the 
largest in the country. The Du Pont Company netted $313 mil- 
lion in 1968. 

The family and the company may well be the fabric of Wil- 
mington society. Du Pont values and interests heavily influence the 
cultural, social, economic, political, and educational affairs of 
the city and the state. Through the interconnected relationships 

21 [bid., February, 1969. 
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among key members of the Du Pont Company and family, Chris- 
tiana Securities, Wilmington Trust Company, the Morning News 
and the Evening Journal, the University of Delaware, the Greater 
Wilmington Development Council, and numerous other institu- 
tions. 

Professional and managerial elements of the Du Pont Company 
and its allied corporations play major roles in many of the pri- 
vate social agencies, churches, and citizens’ groups. With the Re- 
publican victory in the elections, they have come to the fore in 
public positions also. The Du Pont Company is a major employer 
with approximately 30,000 employees in the area, many of whom 
hold white-collar jobs. General Motors and Chrysler employ a 
heavy percentage of blue-collar workers. 

The Republican party, influenced and supported by the cor- 
porate interests, gained control of the state and city executive 
positions and renewed control of county positions in the recent 
elections. It increased its strength in the state legislature and the 
County Council while the Democrats maintained control of the 
City Council. 

The black community, 40 percent of the city’s population, is 
rapidly increasing. It is concentrated in an area rimmed in part 
by sizable Roman Catholic Italian, and Irish ghettos. It has ex- 
perienced three notable disorders in each of the last three years. 

In the past few years Community Action of Greater Wilming- 
ton and the local business community’s planning and develop- 
ment agency, the Greater Wilmington Development Council, 
have been active with the black community. The Council’s role 
has been especially significant. The Evening Journal’s editorial 
of December, 1960, depicted it as having a power base among the 
community’s top business leaders and professional people who 
had drawn together out of enlightened self-interest as much as 
anything and who would be hardheaded and economic in their 
approach.” ‘The Council, a central figure in the downtown re- 
vitalization effort, has also related to neighborhood improvement 
operations like United Neighbors for Progress of People’s Settle- 
ment and social action programs like WYEAC. 

White racism, white supremacy, white institutionalized and 


22 Wilmington Evening Journal, December 9, 1960. 
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legalized violence, white citizen apathy in the face of crisis, white 
fear and white insecurity—these were a few of the seeds of self- 
destruction which produced Wilmington’s American way of life 
in 1968. 

The pattern of events suggests that order and control have be- 
come dominant values which stabilize and perpetuate the negative 
forces which have made Du Pont’s Delaware the nation’s first 
police state. The question of whether or not the corporate family 
framework is at the center of the situation remains unexamined 
by Wilmingtonians. 

There appears to be, on the one hand, a passion for order and 
control among the ruling elements with, on the other hand, the 
complacent acceptance of excessive order and control by citizens. 
It is the atmosphere of law and order in the technological society 
described by William Frain: 


People are willing to accept police order. ... The police and the 
military are the sources of order. People follow their political leaders 
and not the reverse as would seem to be the case in a democratic so- 
Clety.=2 


Order and control, usually mere means, become values in them- 
selves. There is order to achieve order, and control to have more 
control, a condition feared by Max Weber, writing in the nine- 
teenth century: 


It is as if in politics . . . we are deliberately to become men who 
need “order” and nothing but order, who become nervous and cow- 
ardly if for one moment this order wavers, and helpless if they are 
torn away from their total incorporation in it. That the world should 
know no men but these; it is such an evolution that we are already 
caught up, and the great question is therefore not how we can pro- 
mote and hasten it, but what we can oppose to this machinery in 


order to keep a portion of mankind free from this parcelling-out of 
theysouls: Sy .24 


The highlights of the dehumanizing process which occurred in 
the name of order and control may be summarized thus: 


23 William J. Frain, “Law and Order in the Technological Society,” Cross Cur- 
rents, XVIII (1968), 465. 

24 Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber: an Intellectual Portrait (New York: Doubleday, 
1960), p. 480. 
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White repression of the black community and black self-de- 
termination, symbolized by the National Guard’s occupation 
and by the dismemberment of WYEAC 

White apathy to the white repression of the black community 
and black self-determination, symbolized by white tolerance 
of the National Guard’s stay 

White repression of white opposition to the National Guard 
and white repression of white criticism of the white corporate 
establishment, symbolized by the white reaction to the White 
Coalition’s efforts and to the national demonstration of Com- 
munications Network and People against Racism. 

In the first nine months of 1968, the major focus of white order 
and control was on the black community, particularly WYEAC; 
in the final months of 1968 and into 1969, the focus changed to 
segments of the white community itself, especially the White 
Coalition. 

WYEAC'’s experience with white institutions evidences two 
forms of control—repression and paternalism. Repression is un- 
derstood here to mean a form of control maintained by exercising 
force to prevent the natural expression, activity, or development 
of a person or group; paternalism is a type of control maintained 
by helping a person or group in such a way as to make them de- 
pendent on the helper and/or into the image of the helper. 

While WYEAC was suffering from the order-enforcement sys- 
tem of the Guard, the police, and the courts, it was being strained 
by the paternalistic control of the Greater Wilmington Develop- 
ment Council. Both kinds of control were mutually supportive 
in carrying WYEAC through a year-long ordeal which left many 
of the black WYEAC people momentarily beaten in body and in 
spirit. 

The repression of WYEAC is more evident than the paternal- 
ism of the Greater Wilmington Development Council. The Coun- 
cil’s control was expressed by its hedging, for almost twelve 
months, on setting up a working agreement with the YMCA on 
sponsorship of WYEAC. This extended unclarity about the in- 
tentions, roles, and functions of the Council provided the at- 
mosphere in which WYEAC was effectively kept off balance. The 
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paternalism of the Greater Wilmington Development Council was 
perhaps as destructive to WYEAC as the repression of the Guard, 
the police, and the courts. Interestingly, only when the Council 
finally terminated its funding of WYEAC did it terminate its 
control. 

The White Coalition also experienced the control mentality, 
manifested partially in its relationship with churches and church- 
men. It was from these that the Coalition received its initial sup- 
port. When the mobile resource team was approaching church- 
men and developing the Coalition, the question of control came 
up often and with much vigor. Members of the team invited 
churchmen to join a movement to counter white fears and white 
repression of blacks, and the churchmen wanted to know how 
they could control the team. 

When the Coalition became increasingly active, and especially 
when it moved beyond the Guard issue to underlying factors like 
corporate control of community agencies, and when at the same 
time it welcomed a national demonstration of outsiders, some 
churchmen who formerly supported the Coalition’s efforts capit- 
ulated to pressure from above and actively attempted to control 
or undercut the demonstration and the Coalition. The shifting of 
the Catholic diocese’s attitude and behavior over a five-month 
period is a noteworthy example. Just as the Greater Wilmington 
Development Council ended its support of WYEAC after the 
controversy of the McClellan Committee hearings, the diocese 
began withdrawing its support of the White Coalition as the con- 
troversy over the national demonstration developed. 

A better understanding of the meaning of Wilmington, 1968, 
necessitates a serious examination of the source of the concern for 
excessive order and control; that is, the corporate family structure 
of Wilmington. May it not be that it is this corporate value sys- 
tem which prevents men from getting into the action, which es- 
tablishes a professional ruling elite to generate decisions down- 
ward, which tends to impose its values, which implies that 
“someone knows best, so shut up and don’t think,” and which 
calls for unquestioned loyalty to its interests and leaders? May 
it not be that the corporate frame of reference was the dominant 
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factor in bringing forth the dehumanizing social process of Wil- 
mington, 1968? 

May it not be that the corporate development of technological 
methods, within its present value framework, may be making more 
efficiently operative the inhuman values of racism, violence, in- 
tolerance, and apathy? In the last analysis, may it not be that the 
corporate approach is thrusting Wilmington toward a one-dimen- 
sional society where pluralism disappears in a superficial sameness 
that paves the way for an indifferent acquiescence to corporate 
loyalty and the corporation as a further step in a new, so-called 
“community identification”? May it not be, then, that corporation 
community control rather than the people’s community control 
and government by a professional ruling elite rather than govern- 
ment by the people are the emerging future of Wilmington? 

What happened in Wilmington, 1968, how the white commu- 
nity responded, and how it did not respond, have implications 
beyond black and white—implications for all men potentially 
threatened by dehumanizing processes. Du Pont’s Delaware, the 
nation’s first police state, may be but a prelude to Du Pont’s 
Delaware, the nation’s first big brother state of George Orwell’s 


1984. 


The New York Conference Story 


JOHN C. KIDNEIGH 


I; THOSE WHO DESCENDED on New York City to attend 
the 96th Annual Forum thought that things would be less dis- 
turbing than was the case a year earlier in San Francisco, they 
were mistaken. No one can tell from firsthand observation all the 
stirring events of the Conference week of May 25-29, 1969. ‘The 
sheer volume of “happenings” was too large. The extent of the 
disturbances was too widespread throughout most of the sessions 
to overlook or ignore. The forces of the dissident groups were well 
organized, forceful, and extremely vocal. Although the Conference 
had faced stressful periods during its ninety-five years, no previous 
debates and arguments before 1968, while carried out with vigor, 
were characterized by the forceful take-over of Conference ses- 
sions. The 1969 Annual Forum was the victim of forceful tactics 
by dissatisfied groups beyond anything ever experienced in any 
previous year. 

The theme of the 1969 Forum was “An Action Platform for 
Human Welfare—Phase II,” a theme identical with that of the 
preceding year. The attendance was perhaps the largest in Forum 
history; because of the theft of registration badges, an exact count 
is not known. But it was without doubt the most tumultuous Con- 
ference in NCSW history. 

It is an understatement to say that the week was a week of ac- 
tion. Forceful take-over of General Sessions, demonstrations, pick- 
eting, marches on Sears, seizure of the registration area, unau- 
thorized money-raising accompanied by cajoling demands, and 
bushels of hastily prepared leaflets and propaganda materials were 
some of the features that provided a week of tension, devotion, 
excitement, anger, pity, and intense concern. 

The tone of social action and social change permeated every 
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session. Scheduled speakers maintained the action theme and 
pointed the way both toward goals of social betterment and to- 
ward methods by which social goals could be attained. A review 
of the paper presented should give the flavor. But unscheduled 
speakers, through platform take-over or by speeches from the 
floor, released a torrent of emotional eloquence condemning the 
field for not moving fast enough toward particular social goals 
which were stamped as currently “relevant.” Often these impas- 
sioned speeches were attacks upon national social agencies who 
hold membership in the Conference, or upon professional asso- 
ciations, or upon NCSW itself and its leaders in the strangely 
mistaken notion that social ills are somehow caused by the very 
agencies and persons who live to serve the needs of mankind. 
These attacks can be better understood when one realizes that 
a very large proportion of those engaged in dissident action either 
had been members of the Conference for less than two years or 
were not members at all. 

The basic underlying message which the dissident groups were 
trying to convey to the Forum was meritorious. Nearly all mem- 
bers of the Conference were receptive to, and in agreement with, 
the fundamental ends: better economic support for those in pov- 
erty; better health for all, especially the poor; better housing; 
reduction of racism; more and better education for all, especially 
the underprivileged; and greater participation of the recipients 
of aid and services in the process of setting goals and administer- 
ing services. The enunciation of such goals always received a 
warm, enthusiastic, positive response. But the means advocated 
by the dissident groups were not enthusiastically endorsed. For 
a long time social workers have believed that “ends pre-exist in 
the means” and hence have judged means as being subject to 
ethical standards. Conflict and confrontation have not yet been 
accepted as either ethical or effective. Hence the use of force, or 
the threat of force, creating turbulence, was felt as unbecoming 
if not downright wrong. 

The excitement began in the early afternoon of Sunday, May 
25, when a group of individuals, many of whom were identified as 
members of the National Welfare Rights Organization (NWRO), 
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invaded the registration area, demanding free registrations of the 
Conference and cash donations from those in process of being 
registered. Eventually, badges and programs were taken. Fears of 
staff and volunteers manning registration counters, created by 
the threatening attitudes, finally were quieted by city police called 
as a last means of restoring order and Conference control of the 
registration process after efforts of NCSW and hotel security mea- 
sures had failed. 

Immediately following the “take-over” of registration, two or- 
ganizations—the Women’s Liberation Movement, later renamed 
Women of American Revolution (WAR), and a newly formed 
student group, Social Welfare Workers Movement (SWWM), 
moved into exhibit booths which they occupied for the duration 
of the Forum. Other groups persisted in unauthorized and illegal 
use of hotel corridors for displays and fund solicitation. 

The monetary loss to the Conference in registration fees can- 
not be determined but is estimated at several thousand dollars. 

Long before the General Session was scheduled to begin on 
Sunday evening, organized representatives of two groups had 
taken possession, with a ring of their members surrounding the 
platform, thus effectively blocking access. The two groups who 
had collectively achieved this take-over were: (1) the National As- 
sociation of Black Social Workers (NABSW); and (2) the newly 
formed SWWM. This coalition effectively prevented the National 
Conference on Social Welfare officers and speakers from securing 
access to the platform. But they promised the Conference presi- 
dent that the platform would be relinquished within an hour, 
presumably after the several representatives of the two groups 
had had their say. After about an hour had been used and before 
the presentations of the groups had been completed, represen- 
tatives of the NWRO wrested control of the platform and con- 
ducted the meeting for an additional hour or so. It was during 
this latter hour that the Conference experienced for the first time 
forceful closure of all exit doors and a highly emotional and 
threatening period when $35,000 was demanded of the National 
Board of the Conference as a contribution to NWRO, and $2 5,000 
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in donations from those in attendance before the exit doors would 
be opened. A well-organized, prearranged force of supporters stood 
guarding the closed exits, while another well-organized group of 
welfare recipients passed through the crowd with collection buck- 
ets. Meantime, a steady stream of oratory from the NWRO leaders 
and representatives on the platform urged Conference attenders 
to make their contributions. An undisclosed sum, estimated from 
several hundred to several thousand dollars, was raised before 
exits were opened by removal of semipermanent walls from the 
ballroom. Thereupon about one third of the audience departed. 
By about 10:30 P.M., the NCSW platform party members were 
permitted on the platform, and the evening General Session as 
planned began. It featured the speech by NCSW President Arthur 
S. Flemming, who urged the field to action on behalf of the poor, 
the nonwhite, and the needy or handicapped in our society. 

Early Monday morning the first of five special meetings of the 
NCSW National Board was called to consider NWRO demands. 
The request for the $35,000 allocation was rejected but was re- 
ferred to the Annual Meeting of Members for further discussion. 
However, as evidence of recognition and support by the Confer- 
ence for the objectives of NWRO in behalf of welfare recipients, 
a special committee was appointed to solicit and accept pledges 
and donations from NCSW members and others in attendance at 
the Forum. Although no amount was specified, contributions in 
excess of $2,000 were received in cash or pledges during the week. 

Despite this action by the Conference, NWRO again took over 
the platform at the Monday morning General Session to repeat 
its Sunday night demands. 

The General Session on Monday night was interrupted by a 
comparatively brief and orderly occupation by the NABSW to 
read its “Position Statement” and present its demands. After a 
few moments of negotiating between leaders, the NABSW agreed 
to appoint three members and the NCSW three members to meet 
and try to agree on a statement both could support. The General 
Session carried on while the negotiating committee of six began 
its deliberations. There was almost continuous meeting of that 
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Joint Committee over more than two days (on Tuesday evening 
it worked until 3 A.M.) until a,statement was developed that clari- 
fied the points at issue and showed the areas of agreement. 

The statement adopted by the NCSW Board expressed intent 
to increase the numbers of minority group persons in the NCSW 
Board and all committees; to focus on the evils of poverty and 
racism in the 1970 Forum program; to encourage political social 
action; to improve social work education; to foster maximum 
feasible participation of community persons in community pro- 
grams; and to repudiate suppression, oppression, and brutality 
against black, brown, and other minority groups under any guise. 

It was reported that many meetings held through the week 
were interrupted in some degree by dissidents or representatives 
of these and other groups. Normally, volunteers serve as door 
monitors to assure that all who enter a meeting wear a Confer- 
ence badge signifying that the registration fee has been paid. 
This system of door checking broke down repeatedly because 
many brushed the monitors aside and entered without registering. 
‘The Wednesday morning General Session was briefly interrupted 
by several groups, including student organizations sponsoring the 
“Hunger Movement,” and a “bullhorn” announcement by an 
NWRO representative. Even the final General Session of the 
week was interrupted briefly when a NABSW resolution was read 
urging an investigation of a school of social welfare for upholding 
racism and for failing to give tenure appointments to two faculty 
members, one of whom read the resolution. 

Conversations were held from time to time with other repre- 
sentatives of so-called “emerging groups,” including the American 
Indians and La Raza, an organization of Americans of Spanish, 
Mexican, and Puerto Rican heritage. Undoubtedly, these inter- 
changes were useful in preventing serious rifts between the many 
groups in the field of social welfare. 

The NCSW had heard the 1968 dissidents and responded in 
many ways, including a revision by mail vote to the Preamble of 
the NCSW Constitution. Those actions during the 1968-69 year 
were listed in the several issues of the Conference Bulletin, were 
summarized in a “Report to the Membership” carried in the Daily 
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Bulletin and republished in this edition of The Social Welfare 
Forum. And still the dissident groups claimed that there had been 
no reply and no action on their 1968 demands. To some extent 
this claim may have been influenced by changing leadership in 
the dissident groups during the year and a breakdown in com- 
munication to the officers who succeeded them. But before the 
week in New York had passed, it should have been clear to all 
that the NCSW, especially through its officers and leaders, was 
as deeply committed to sound social goals for our country, and 
to the proposition that the evils of racism, poverty, and discrimi- 
nation against the poor, the sick, the aged, the handicapped, and 
the underprivileged must be abolished, as were any of the dissi- 
dent groups. 

The demands made on the NCSW implied that the Conference 
possesses more power than it does. The Conference is a loosely 
held together group of individuals who work in the field plus 
national agencies who find it convenient and helpful to have a 
membership in the Conference. Each individual as well as each 
agency member maintains a first allegiance to some other agency 
or organization. Membership in the NCSW is conditional. Con- 
sequently, the NCSW has little power over the field, but because 
it is a Forum for exchange of ideas it exercises considerable in- 
fluence upon the field. It has neither wealth nor wealthy mem- 
bers, hence must help whatever causes it chooses to help through 
the avenues of education, persuasion, and appeal to logic. 

The Annual Meeting of Members of the Conference and the 
succeeding Social Action Forum were well attended. More per- 
sons participated than have ever attended a business meeting in 
past conferences. There was an overlong agenda. The pace of de- 
bate and decision was not fast. Additional, not previously sched- 
uled meetings of the Annual Meeting and the Social Action 
Forum were held by fitting adjourned meetings into between- 
session and evening meetings. The volume of actions taken, reso- 
lutions adopted, and points of view expressed will be reported 
through appropriate releases and communications. It is presumed 
that these utterances will be influential beyond the Conference 
itself because of the persuasive quality contained therein. 
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The reader will carry away an unbalanced impression of the 
Forum meetings if this account of actions and interruptions seems 
to portray all that happened at the Conference. ‘There were many 
sessions which presented programs of importance. They were de- 
voted to serious discussions, with papers of intellectual and pro- 
fessional substance. Attendance was good despite the excitement 
aroused by the actionists. The papers included in this volume are 
partial testimony to the serious-minded and sound scholarship 
which characterized the Forum as a whole. Social Work Practice, 
1969, which presents papers on more specialized topics and fields 
of service, gives further evidence of the substance and quality of 
Forum sessions. 

So the New York story turns out to be about several thousand 
earnest people, most of them without great financial means, who 
met to consider again pressing problems of our time. Some were 
noisy. All, whether noisy or reserved, were devoted to their vision 
of rightness. ‘Che fair-minded leadership of President Arthur Flem- 
ming and the warmly efficient staff work of the Executive Secre- 
tary, Joe Hoffer, were like islands of sturdy security in a raging 
sea. It was not a run-of-the-mill conference. Many more confer- 
ence-goers stayed through to the end on Thursday than usually 
stay for the last day. Everyone who attended will attest to the 
fact that it was lively. 


The New York Story—a Participant's 
Viewpoint 


HOWARD E. PRUNTY 


In SAN FRANCISCO IN 1968 severe criticism was leveled 
at the Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare as being irrelevant to the needs and the problems of the day 
and responding inadequately to the charges and recommendations 
made by the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
It was felt by several organizations outside the structure of NCSW 
and by many participants at the Forum that the theme, “An Action 
Platform for Human Welfare,” was not a call for action, and there- 
fore it was not implemented at the Forum. The inability of the 
Forum to move beyond a narrow definition of its role as a con- 
vening body created an air of pessimism and prompted three or- 
ganizations, the National Association of Black Social Workers 
(NABSW), the National Welfare Rights Organization (NWRO), 
and the National Federation of Student Social Workers (NFSSW), 
to attempt to radicalize the Conference and to call forth con- 
frontations to move the Conference into a broader sphere of ac- 
tivity. They were not successful in their quest, but their actions 
did serve notice that the pressure for a fundamental reorienting 
of the social welfare system will not abate and that tokenism and 
palliatives will no longer be acceptable. One organization, the 
NABSW, walked out of the Forum and set up its own separate 
conference. 

In response to the confrontation in San Francisco, NCSW made 
the following changes in its plans for the 1969 Annual Forum in 
New York: 

1. It set up a special category within the organization to bring 
in the three organizations that had confronted NCSW in San 
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Francisco. These three groups, under the heading “Emerging 
Groups,” were the NABSW, the NWRO, and the NFSSW. 

2. A social action task force was appointed by the National 
Board of NCSW and charged with responsibility for reviewing 
proposals and resolutions which would then be forwarded to 
either the Annual Meeting of Members or the Social Action 
Forum for consideration. One member from each organiza- 
tion was to serve on that task force with representatives from 
NCSW. 

3. The program for the 1969 Annual Forum indicated some 
effort on the part of the Conference to move into more relevant 
areas of present-day concerns. An increasing number of black and 
brown people were provided with a forum to speak for minority 
group concerns rather than being spoken about. However, there 
was no indication in the program that NCSW had moved ag- 
gressively into beginning to deal with the problems of white rac- 
ism as defined by the Kerner Report, the Urban Coalition, and 
the Preliminary Report of the National Commission on Violence. 
Pronouncements and verbal recognition had been given to these 
reports, but nothing had been done to relate to the social anomaly 
that was highlighted in these reports. As Whitney Young, of the 
National Urban League, remarked, “We can no longer discuss 
the pathology of Negro society without discussing the pathology 
of the white society that permits that pathology to develop.” 

The ninety-sixth Annual Forum was due to begin officially on 
Sunday, May 25, with the opening General Session scheduled for 
7:30 P.M. Dr. Flemming, President of NCSW, was scheduled to 
open the Conference and to set the tone for the week’s delibera- 
tions and workshops. Arrival on Saturday, the day before the 
official opening, afforded notice of a high degree of activity, with 
the serious intent and expressions of many members of the emerg- 
ing groups, and one could not help but notice the fervent in- 
terest in the number of caucuses that were convened during that 
twenty-four-hour period. The Morgan Suite, one of the rooms 
utilized for caucuses, was in a hubbub. People were coming and 
going, telephones were jangling, and the duplicating machine 
set up an incessant chatter. Position papers were being prepared, 
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demands and requests were being made to NCSW officials, and 
plans were being completed in relation to action to be taken at 
the opening General Session. The commitment to fight for a 
reorientation of many of the values of the old order transmitted 
itself to social workers attending the Conference and received a 
warm response. 

The Conference got off to an unanticipated rousing opening. 
The Annual Forum was opened by representatives from NABSW, 
NWRO, and the Social Welfare Workers Movement (SWWM), 
a representative from the Organization of Spanish-speaking So- 
cial Workers, and a delegation from Women of American 
Revolution (WAR), a newly fledged organization of young 
women concerned about the problems of social welfare and pov- 
erty. his loose coalition was not a planned one but emerged out 
of a common concern and commitment to change the role and 
stance of NCSW to be more than just a convener of an educational 
forum. The general assembly was informed of the aims and goals 
and given a rationale as to why a change was necessary within the 
present structure of NCSW. Their support in this endeavor was 
elicited. 

The occupation of the platform by these groups set the tone 
for the Conference. It served notice on the membership, includ- 
ing the Conference officials, that specific action to attain these 
stated goals would be taken. The intent was to inform and not 
to disrupt. It was planned that following the occupation the 
Conference would be allowed open as usual, but an hour and a 
half late. However, this was not to be. Hard on the heels of the 
platform being returned to the NCSW, the NWRO seized the 
opportunity to make two specific demands on the Conference: 
(1) that NCSW contribute $35,000 to NWRO to finance its work 
in eliminating poverty in the country and in establishing a mini- 
mum income for every American below which none would fall; 
and (2) that the Annual Forum attenders donate $25,000 before 
the Conference would be allowed to continue and before they 
would be allowed to leave the auditorium. 

These demands set into motion events which shook the Con- 
ference to the core and may lead toward the eventual shifting of 
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goals and priorities. Negotiations were immediately started by 
the head of NWRO, a representative from NABSW who sup- 
ported the demands, and the Executive Committee of the NCSW 
Board. These negotiations climaxed in an agreement that the full 
Board would consider the demands and report the following day 
at the next General Session. 

While negotiations were in progress, the Annual Forum at- 
tenders were making contributions, collected by the welfare 
mothers of NWRO who were interspersed throughout the audi- 
ence. A minority of the attenders were incensed by such demands 
and felt that they were exaggerated and inappropriate. This mi- 
nority would make no contribution at all. Moreover, it felt that 
the threat of not being allowed to leave the auditorium was a 
violation of this minority’s individual freedom. Some were overly 
critical of the tactics employed, while a few others became fearful 
and panicked when they noted that the exits were blocked and 
guarded by members of the organizations that had occupied the 
platform. Several minor scuffles ensued at two or three exits. 
Tempers flared, and tension mounted almost to the breaking 
point. For fifteen or twenty minutes it was touch and go as to 
whether the situation would stabilize, or escalate and thereby re- 
quire the intervention of the New York City Tactical Police Force 
—which was already stationed outside the hotel as well as on the 
same floor as the grand ballroom, where the Conference was in 
session. Some were in plain clothes, and their efforts to clear the 
exits increased the tension rather than the reverse. Fortunately, 
the removal of the portable walls at one end of the ballroom pre- 
vented the situation from becoming uncontrollable. 

When the Conference president, Mr. Flemming, reported the 
Board’s agreement to consider the demand, the situation im- 
mediately calmed, and the Conference was then able to proceed 
with its official program. One of the more curiously interesting 
revelations from that situation was that social workers, who should 
know better, were reacting to the method rather than making an 
honest effort to understand the intent and substance of the mes- 
sage. One wonders how one of the basic tenets of social work— 
“All behavior is meaningful’—could be so readily forgotten or 
rejected. Those who quarrel about the means rather than the 
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message are indicating their unwillingness to undertake the risky 
task of speaking out against hypocrisy and socially discriminating 
practices. 

The Board initially rejected the $35,000 demand. Their re- 
jection prompted the NWRO and its supporters to occupy the 
platform on Monday morning at the General Session. The ques- 
tion was not fully resolved there, but later the members who at- 
tended the Annual Meeting of Members voted to raise a minimum 
of $35,000 to pay expenses of 250 NWRO members to attend the 
Chicago Annual Forum in 1970. Subsequent to this, the Confer- 
ence was disrupted on seven additional occasions during the week. 
The disruptions were planned by a variety of protest groups, by 
Chief Thunderhawk from North Dakota, representing the Amer- 
ican Indians, and by La Raza, the organization of Spanish-Amer- 
ican social workers. The second major disruption, however, was 
made by the NABSW on Monday and Tuesday when it made ad- 
ditional demands on the Conference. 

Essentially, the NABSW demanded maximum participation in 
policy-making. More specifically, their demands were: 

1. That there be a larger representation of black and brown 
people at all levels within the National Board, staff, and pro- 
gram committees of NCSW 

2. That the theme for the 1970 Conference be on white racism 
and poverty 

3. That a lobbyist be stationed in Washington to work with 
black organizations to influence national welfare policies 
and legislation 

4. That NCSW move more aggressively with the Council on 
Social Work Education in pushing schools and social wel- 
fare to develop curricula relevant to the urban crisis and 
minority groups and to give blacks a stronger voice in ad- 
missions policies, financial aid programs, and faculty ap- 
pointments. 

Negotiations between NCSW and NABSW were held through- 
out Tuesday night. NCSW, essentially and specifically, endorsed 
the demands of NABSW. When these NCSW endorsements were 
reported to the General Session on Wednesday morning and at 
the Social Action Workshop on Wednesday afternoon, they were 
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unanimously approved and ratified by those present. The rapid- 
ity with which the Forum attenders ratified the endorsements of 
NCSW was an indication of their readiness for change. It ap- 
peared as though the level of readiness for change of those regis- 
tered was higher than that of Conference officialdom. Even in this 
atmosphere, changes within NCSW policy and structure obvi- 
ously, from 1968 experience, could not have been effected with- 
out the pressures exerted by dissident groups. The very existence 
of this contravention within NCSW made possible a beginning 
dialogue. 

A report was not and could not have been made at the Social 
Action Forum on Tuesday evening at 7:30 since the Conference 
had been disrupted and could not continue until the negotiations 
were finished. One of the more far-reaching changes which re- 
sulted, and which assured that the momentum so arduously 
gained would be maintained and even accelerated, was the es- 
tablishment of an Implementation Committee, composed of mem- 
bers from NABSW and NCSW. The introduction of this fresh 
and innovative approach will insure that comprehensive, coor- 
dinated, and consistent programs will be developed and monitored 
to implement the demands. 

The ‘Task Force for Social Action met three times during that 
historic week and hammered out a series of resolutions to be 
presented to the NCSW Executive Committee for review prior 
to the scheduled meetings of the Social Action Forum. Prior to 
the Conference, the Social Action Forum was established by the 
National Board as a separate and autonomous entity whose deci- 
sions were not binding on the National Board or on the NCSW 
membership. However, the turn of events at the Conference and 
the more creative mood of those in attendance prompted the 
Board to give increased recognition to the Social Action Forum 
as well as to broaden the function and responsibility of the So- 
cial Action Task Force. Approximately fourteen resolutions were 
passed by the Forum, such as that to boycott Sears to support the 
Poor People’s Campaign Phase II, and to urge New York State 
certification for professional social workers, and the like. The So- 
cial Action Task Force at the implementation session on Thurs- 
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day reviewed the resolutions and made recommendations for 
follow-up action to be taken either by the Task Force or by the 
National Board. 

The mode of intervention utilized by NABSW and NWRO set 
into motion a debate that still continues. There was a variety of 
responses on the part of the membership, although three points 
of view were more prevalent and had the higher number of pro- 
ponents. First, there was the small portion of the membership 
who harshly resented the mode of intervention and felt that it 
should have been put down by whatever means necessary. Sec- 
ondly, there was a more representative group that agreed both 
with the goals and the tactics. Thirdly, there was the intensely 
committed and concerned group who agreed with the aims and 
goals of the organizations but did not agree with the tactics. They 
seriously questioned whether the activities would be more counter- 
productive in terms of good achievement. They questioned wheth- 
er such measures did not serve more to stiffen attitudes, harbor ha- 
treds, and lock officials on each side into less maneuverable posi- 
tions. 

The response by the dissident groups has been consistently the 
same; that is, the objective of direct intervention is to bring an 
issue forcefully to the attention of the public, not only to mobilize 
sympathy but also to stir discontent among the “oppressed.” The 
major objective of the disruptive techniques, however, was to pre- 
vent the system from continuing to operate as usual. It was to 
disrupt but not to injure, harm, or destroy. These strategies or 
tactics were nonviolent, but they were utilized only after all other 
remedies had been exhausted. Furthermore, they were utilized 
with an awareness of the consequences. 

The question as to why disruptive tactics were utilized is a real 
anachronism. ‘The more logical question is why such groups have 
been forced to go to such extremes to be heard and to force the 
system to alter its institutions radically and to remove those legal, 
educational, and social roadblocks that have been destructive to 
black family life and degrading to their personalities. These tac- 
tics were also utilized to demonstrate that minority groups felt 
strongly enough about an issue to expose themselves to the dan- 
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ger of punishment by legal authorities for violating the law as 
well as the dangerous probabilities of white backlash. It was hoped 
that the message was strongly conveyed that the resources needed 
to deal with the domestic crises of white racism, poverty, and other 
social injustices must be given the highest national priority. 
Social workers did not begin the demands for changes. ‘These 
demands were started by the consumers of social services as well 
as by minority groups and organizations. Unfortunately, the re- 
sponse of social workers and social welfare organizations has been 
one of defensiveness and, in some instances, of actual opposition 
to the kind of changes demanded. Now NCSW, as well as other 
social welfare organizations, has been challenged by different 
groups—hippies, blacks, students, and welfare rights organizations. 
Those groups are all linked together in their protest against the 
discrepancies between the promise and the performance of the 
materialistic society, and their demands for a radical restructuring 
of services. Efforts to slow down this wind of change cannot be 
successful except temporarily and over the short haul. We cannot 
isolate ourselves from the nation’s social problems. We must be- 
gin to seek an end to the economic, social, and political pathology 
that festers within the cities. We have a responsibility to do more 
than make only token changes and to do more than that which is 
comfortable. Many of the professions and social workers are read- 
ily admitting that white racism and poverty are wrong and a blight 
on the society. More importantly, many more are beginning to ad- 
mit that the problems of the inner city—drug addiction, deplor- 
able housing, youthful unrest, etc.—are by-products of that racism. 
Yet, few are speaking out against this injustice. Now is the time 
for social workers to commit themselves to the removal of these 
institutional practices that perpetrate the myth of racial superi- 
ority. Now is the time for all of us to take some responsibility 
for helping to change the things that we know are morally wrong, 
socially inequitable, and psychically damaging. A very minor step 
has been taken by the NCSW by its endorsement of the demands 
made by the NABSW and NWRO. However, more than that will 


be required for reconciliation, more than that is required to save 
and transform America. 


National Conference on Social 


Welfare 


A REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


THE ISSUE 


Persone TO SAN FRANCISCO. . . . For well over go years 
the Annual Forum and publications of the NCSW have re- 
flected the subtle changes and major shifts in social welfare. Con- 
ference history records the bold innovations of the early goth 
century, when social welfare institutions were proposed that still 
serve today; the enormous growth in size and complexity of the 
various services; and the gradual drift into specialization. Of late, 
they show the beginning of a new phase—the move away from ex- 
cessive fragmentation to an increasing emphasis on a generic ap- 
proach to the solution of social problems. 


Progress 

Revision of Section Program from “Methods’’-oriented to “Prob- 
lems’’-oriented. 

Petition system to bring matters to the attention of the National 
Board, Committee on Nominations, and membership. 

Programs relevant to emerging issues at Annual Forums. 
Publications and information services geared to the times. 

San Francisco ‘““Town Meeting” held. 


THE ISSUE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK... . “In May 1968 the An- 
nual Forum focused its attention on the need for action in the 
welfare field. Many participants expressed the contention that 
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the NCSW could meet this need. The Preamble to our Constitu- 
tion has been amended by the membership so as to make it pos- 
sible for the Conference to consider possible courses of action. 
Again, the theme for the Annual Forum underlines the need for 
action. . . . In some instances, the Conference can and should 
urge allied organizations to take action.” 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


Progress 

Two Special National Board meetings held to consider implica- 
tions of resolutions and proposals voted on at the “Town Meet- 
ing” 

Ad Hoc Committee on Social Action appointed to review proposal 
that the Conference become primarily a social action body. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Constitutional Amendments appointed to 
recommend changes. 

Referendum held on changes in the Preamble to the Constitution. 
National Board approved Associate Group status for three “emerg- 
ing groups.” 

Provided increased opportunities for exchange of differing view- 
points at General Sessions. 

Included membership privileges in full student registration fee. 
National Board approved a formal Annual Meeting of Members 
primarily to provide opportunity to review present structure and 
program of the Conference. 

National Board approved holding a Social Action Forum under 
supervision of ‘Task Force to provide an opportunity for present- 
ing resolutions and proposals for a social welfare platform. 
Observers admitted to official committee meetings. 
Representatives from “emerging groups” invited to key commit- 
tees. 


“Emerging groups” extended special invitation to nominate in- 
dividuals for official committees. 

Initiated and supported efforts to secure special funds for par- 
ticipation of recipients of service in the Annual Forum. 
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THE ISSUE 


JUNE, 1969, AND BEYOND . . . . The Conference will continue to 
explore potentials for social action in the performance of its edu- 
cational forum function. It is anticipated that considerable at- 
tention will be given to the implications and meaning of the 
revised Preamble . . . . “The Conference . . . . may take mea- 
sures to implement appropriate strategies and action.” 
Centennial plans will be launched—an evaluation of the past and 
a projection of the future. 


Progress 


Implementation Meeting to be held under direction of Task 
Force to recommend action to groups and organizations with so- 
cial action function. 

Committee on Nominations will present candidates from the 
“emerging interests’ (four to be elected) at the 1970 elections. 
Three “emerging groups” invited to appoint representatives to 
the National Board for the 1969-70 term. 

National Board will consider reaffirming the principle of the Con- 
ference participating in coalition with other national organiza- 
tions. 

Special hearings will be arranged during National Board and 
Program Committee meetings. 

The National Board will consider an increase in registration fees 
to enable the Conference to include the Divisional Program and 
the Social Action Forum in its core program. 

‘The membership will be asked to approve an increase in member- 
ship dues to enable the Conference to maintain its present level 
of operation and to provide for new programs. 
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Appendix A: Program 


ce. MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum and the critical ex- 
amination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the Gen- 
eral Sessions and the meetings of the section and division committees, all of 
which are arranged by the NCSW Program Committee and the National 
Board; and (2) meetings which are arranged by the associate and special 
groups affiliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups par- 
ticipate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide-a democratic forum in 
which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by its Constitution 
from taking positions on social issues. Individuals who appear on Annual 
Forum programs speak for themselves and have no authority to use the name 
of the NCSW in any way which would imply that the organization has parti- 
cipated in or endorsed their statements or positions. 


Theme: An Action Platform for Human Welfare—Phase II 
SUNDAY, MAY 25 
2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


ORIENTATION MEETING 
Presiding and speaker: William S. Guthrie, President, Buckeye Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Columbus, Ohio; ‘Treasurer, NCSW 
Speaker: Sara Lee Berkman, Associate Executive Secretary, NCSW, New 
York 

Sponsor: NCSW 


2:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 


REGIONAL MEETING, NORTH AMERICAN REGION 

OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
Presiding: Reuben Baetz, Vice President, North American Region, ICSW; 
Executive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa 

The ICS: Present Activities—Future Prospects 
Speaker: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass.; President, ICSW 
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The First United Nations Conference of Ministers Responsible for Social 

Welfare 
Speaker: Kurt Janssen, Deputy Director, Social Development Division, 
United Nations, New York 

Theme for the Manila Conference 
Speakers: Donald S. Howard, Professor, School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Chairman, Program Committee, ICSW 
Norman V. Lourie, Executive Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Harrisburg; author, U.S. Report for the Manila 
Conference 
Wallace W. Struthers, author, Canadian Report for the Manila Confer- 
ence; Director, International Welfare Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottowa, Canada 

Sponsor: International Council on Social Welfare 


7:30 P.M. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
An Action Platform for Human Welfare—Phase II 
Invocation: The Rev. M. Moran Weston, rector, St. Philip’s Church, 
Episcopal Diocese of New York; President, St. Philip’s Community Ser- 
vice Council, New York 
Introduction: John C. Kidneigh, Dean, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 2d Vice President, NCSW 
Presiding and speaker: Arthur S. Flemming, President, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn.; President NCSW 
Reactor panel moderator: Wayne Vasey, Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; past President, NCSW 
Reactors: H. Frederick Brown, Lecturer, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Paul Haywood, graduate student, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Robert Robinson, student, School of Social Work, Adelphi University, 
Garden City, N.Y. 
Preston R. Wilcox, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, New York 


9:45 P.M. 
CONFERENCE RECEPTION 


Monday, May 26 


9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Mary E. Switzer, Administrator, Social and Rehabilitation Ser- 
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vice, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; 
First Vice President, NCSW 
Speaker: The Hon. John V. Lindsay, Mayor, City of New York 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


CASE PRESENTATION: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY- 

MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, HARLEM SITUATION 
Presiding: Herbert Millman, Associate Executive Director, National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, New York 

The Columbia Situation 
Speaker: Michael Sovern, Professor, School of Law, and Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Faculty, Columbia University, New York 
Discussant: Lawrence Grossman, Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley 

Sponsor: Division 


AN OVERVIEW OF SOCIAL ISSUES IN RURAL AMERICA 
Presiding: Leon H. Ginsberg, Director, Division of Social Work, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown 

Profile of the Rural Social Worker 
Speaker: Mrs. Lennie-Marie P. Tolliver, Associate Professor and General 
Supervisor of Field Work, School of Social Work, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; Chairman, Section I, NCSW 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 1 


NEW CAREERS AND TRAINING FOR SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL 
Presiding: Arthur K. Berliner, Chief, Social Work Service, U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas 

Implications of the ‘New Careers” Movement for Community Organization 

and Social Change 
Speaker: Paul A. Kurzman, consultant; doctoral candidate, New York 
University, New York 

Mental Health Skill Training for Nonprofessionals: a Response to Commu- 

nity Need—a Challenge to Professional Teaching Traditions 
Speakers: John C. Dillingham, Codirector, Metropolitan Mental Health 
Skills Center, Washington, D.C. 

Sandra Sutherland, Codirector, Metropolitan Mental Health Skills Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C. 

Social Work Career Ladder 
Speaker: Edna K. Keefe, Chairman of Admissions, School of Social Work, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 2 


DRUGS, HIPPIEDOM, AND DISAFFECTED YOUTH: 

WHAT HATH THE WELFARE IDEOLOGY WROUGHT? 
Speaker: Henry Miller, Associate Professor, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 4 
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COMPLEMENTARITY OF ROLE EXPECTATIONS IN GROUPS: 
RELATIONSHIP TO WORKER PERFORMANCE AND MEMBER 
PROBLEM-SOLVING i 
Presiding: Eugene Aronowitz, social worker, Hull House Association, 
Chicago 
Speaker: Charles D. Garvin, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Discussant: Miriam Meltzer Olson, Assistant Professor of Field Work, Co- 
lumbia University School of Social Work, New York 
Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 1 


GROUP WORK IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Chairman and discussant: Alma Quigley, Grant Demonstration School, 
Trention, N.J. 
Speaker: Alex Gitterman, Assistant Professor of Field Work, Columbia 
University School of Social Work, New York 

Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 2 


THE IMPACT OF EMERGING FEDERAL POLICIES ON 

PLANNING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Presiding: Merrill F. Krughoff, Director, Institute of Community Studies, 
United Community Funds and Councils of America, New York 
Speaker: Bernard M. Shiffman, Deputy Administrator, Human Resources 
Administration, New York 
Discussant: David G. Hill, Director, Department of Human Resources 
and Economic Development, City of Cleveland; President, National As- 
sociation for Community Development 

Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 

tion), Group Meeting 1 


THE NEW BLACK COMMUNITY: EMERGING 

ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 
Presiding: C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, National Assembly for So- 
cial Policy and Development, New York 

The New Black Community: a National View 
Speaker: Sterling Tucker, Director, Field Service Department, National 
Urban League, Washington, D. C. 

The New Black Community: the Role of Social Workers and Social Work 
Speaker: Hubert Jones, Director, Roxbury Multiservice Center, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 

tion), Group Meeting 2 


THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH: IS IT RELEVANT? 
Presiding: Robert Langer, Associate Executive Director, Health and Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan St. Louis 
Speaker: Nathan E. Cohen, Professor and Dean, School of Social Wel- 
fare, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Discussant: John B. Turner, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research) 


THE LAW, INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS, AND 
ADMINISTRATION (Lindeman Memorial Lecture) 


Presiding: Bertram M. Beck, Executive Director, Mobilization for Youth 
and Henry Street Settlement, New York; member, NCSW National Board 
Speaker: Derrick A. Bell, Jr., Executive Director, Western Center on Law 
and Poverty, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Discussants: The Hon. George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York 
State Department of Social Services; Chairman, New York State Devel- 
opment Planning Commission, Albany 

George A. Wiley, Executive Director, National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Sponsor: Section V (Administration) 


FILM THEATER 
Film: The Way It Is 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


1:00 P.M, 
FILM THEATER 

Film: A Time for Decision 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


1:30 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: For People Too 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


CASE PRESENTATION: WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Presiding: Msgr. Thomas J. Reese, Director, Catholic Social Services, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Speaker: Edward J. Butler, former Director, Department of Community 
Development, Office for Inner-City Development, Catholic Diocese of 
Wilmington, Wilmington, Del. 

Discussant: Donald Glasgow, Associate Professor, School of Social Wel- 
fare, University of California, Los Angeles 


Sponsor: Division 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH—A VIEW FROM THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Presiding: Stanley H. Blostein, Assistant Professor, Division of Social 
Work, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
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Operation of a Comprehensive Mental Health Center in a Rural Area 
Speaker: Richard Stai, Executive Director, Mountain Mental Health 
Center, Prestonsburg, Ky. 

The Changing Roles in Community Mental Health 
Speaker: Kenneth R. McDonald, Director, Psychological Services, Ap- 
palachian Mental Health Center, Elkins, W. Va. 

Issues in Organizing 
Speaker: John H. Holt, Chief, Community Mental Health Division, De- 
partment of Mental Health, Oklahoma City 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 1 


COMMUNITY ACTION WITH RURAL INDIANS 
Presiding: Ralph M. Rogers, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychia- 
try, School of Medicine and Division of Social Work, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown 
Panelists: Mrs. Iola Hayden, Director, Oklahomans for Indian Oppor- 
tunity, Norman 
William Gover, Assistant Director, Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, 
Norman 
William G. Hayden, Deputy Director, Oklahomans for Indian Oppor- 
tunity, Rural Development Programs, Oklahoma City 
Pam Shockley, Consultant, Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, Norman 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 2 


PROGRAM THRUSTS IN SERVICES TO THE 

MENTALLY RETARDED: Part I 

A Critical Look at an Information and Referral Service for the Mentally 

Retarded, Its Beginnings and Accomplishments 
Speaker: Mrs. Ralphyne MacDonald, Director, Psychiatric Social Work, 
Mental Health Services, San Francisco Health Department, San Fran- 
cisco 

Vocational Adjustment of the Educable Mentally Retarded 
Speaker: Merle W. Mudd, Executive Director, Medical Foundation, 
Boston 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 3 


YOUTH IN ACTION 
Presiding: Thomas Moan, social worker, Oregon Child Welfare Depart- 
ment 
Panelists: Hubert Francis, Fordham University, New York 
Richard Karpe, Columbia University, New York 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 4 


ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ABUSE 

Ethnic Patterns of Drug Abuse and Narcotic Addiction in the United States 
Speaker: Martin Ortiz, Director, Center of Mexican American Studies, 
Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Sponsor: Section IT (Casework), Group Meeting 5 
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PROBLEM-FOCUSED SOCIAL WORK: 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND EDUCATION 
Speakers: Kurt Spitzer, Professor, School of Social Work, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 
Betty Welsh, Professor, School of Social Work, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 

Sponsor: Section 1 (Casework), Group Meeting 6 


COMMUNITY GROUP WORK 
Chairman and discussant: Mrs. Joan Shapiro, Chief Consultant for Com- 
munity Services, Community Psychiatry Division, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York 
Speaker: Paul Abels, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 1 


PRACTICE PROBLEMS IN GHETTO COMMUNITIES 
Chairman and discussant: Mrs. Mary E. Funnye, Director, Community 
Consultation Center, Henry Street Settlement, New York 
Speaker: Goodwin P. Garfield, Assistant Executive Director, United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York City 

Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 2 


SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN A GHETTO SCHOOL—AN 
EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 
Presiding: Norton Mandelbaum, Director, Adult Center, Mission Neigh- 
borhood House 
Speaker: Norma Pendleton, Instructor in Social Work, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 3 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF REFORM: ANOTHER LOOK 
AT PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN THE SOUTH 
Speaker: M. Hayes Mizell, Director, South Carolina Community Rela- 
tions Program, American Friends Service Committee, Columbia, S.C. 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 1 


THE URBAN COALITIONS IN SOCIAL WELFARE PLANNING 
The Urban Coalition 

Speaker: Robert Goldfarb, Urban Coalition, New York 

Coalition Social Planning 
Speaker: Stephen L. Angell, Jr., Executive Director, Training Project 
for Community Leadership, United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, New York 

Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac. 

tion), Group Meeting 2 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEMS 
(Lindeman Memorial Lecture) 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Mass. 
Development of New Human Services Provision Systems: Relevance of Re- 
search and Analytic Methods in Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Task Force on Service Delivery 
Speaker: Anthony H. Pascal, Senior Staff Economist, Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; member, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Task Force on Service Delivery 
Research Evaluation for Policy Planning: a Report on the Evaluation of 
the Pilot Neighborhood Service Centers 
Speaker: Edward Newman, Assistant for Program Coordination and 
Planning, Human Resource Programs, Bureau of the Budget, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Cosponsors: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social 
Action), Group Meeting 3 
Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 1 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND COMMUNITY ACTION: 

THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 1960s 
Presiding: Herman Gallegos, Executive Director, Southwest Council of 
La Raza, San Francisco 

The Evolution of Citizen Participation in Juvenile Delinquency Prevention. 

Community Action, and Model Cities 
Speaker: Melvin B. Mogulof, Associate Professor, Department of Social 
Work Education, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

The Dilemma of Participation in the Community Action Agency 
Speaker: David M. Austin, Lecturer and Director, Study of Community 
Representation on Community Action Agencies, Florence Heller Gradu- 
ate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 

tion), Group Meeting 4 


THE COMMUNITY ACTION CENTERS: RESEARCH REPORT I 
Presiding: Robert D. Vinter, Associate Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

The Character and Problems of the Community Action Center 
Speaker: Yeheskel Hasenfeld, School of Social Work, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 
Discussant: Sanford Kravitz, Associate Professor, Florence Heller Gradu- 
ate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 2 
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NEW THEORY FOR PRACTICE: SYMBOLIC INTERACTION AND 

MODELS FOR SOCIAL WORK PROBLEM ANALYSIS 

AND PRACTICE 
Presiding: Bernard Russell, Director, Program Development and Evalua- 
tion, Model Cities program, Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Washington, D.C. 

Social Work as Interference in Problem Definition 
Speaker: Merlin Taber, Professor, Jane Addams Graduate School of So- 
cial Work, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Social System, Personality System, and Practice ‘Theory 
Speaker: Harris Chaiklin, Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 3 


INCOME MAINTENANCE: STRATEGY FOR 

FURTHERING FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
Presiding: John Mogey, Professor, School of Social Work, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 
Speaker: Joan Aldous, Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 4 


CONFRONTATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Presiding: Bernard M. Shiffman, Deputy Administrator, Human Re- 
sources Administration, New York 
Panelists: John A. Wallace, Director of Probation, City of New York 
Nat Lindenthal, Director, Clerical Administrative Division, District Coun- 
cil 37, American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Workers, 
AFL-CIO, New York 

Sponsor: Section V (Administration) 


2:00 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: Seven for Suzie 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


COMMUNITY CONFLICTS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

(Albert Deutsch Memorial Lecture) 
Presiding: Wayne Vasey, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Past President, NCSW 
Speaker: Kenneth B. Clark, President, Metropolitan Applied Research 
Center, New York 

Sponsor: NCSW Program Committee 
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FUTURE TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Presiding: Gaspar Jako, Executive Director, International Institute of 
Boston, Boston; Chairman, New England Committee, ICSW 
Speaker: Martha Branscombe, Deputy Chief, Refugee and Social Welfare 
Division, Bureau for Vietnam Aid, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: U.S. Committee of ICSW 


2:15 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: The Dangerous Years 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


2:45 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: The Revolving Door 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


3:45 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: Hey, What About Us? 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


CASE PRESENTATION: SITUATION IN RURAL MISSISSIPPI 
Presiding: Margaret E. Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
Speaker: Alfred H. Rhodes, Jr., Director, Mississippi Project, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Jackson 
Discussant: John B. Turner, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Sponsor: Division 


SOCIAL WELFARE’S ROLES IN THE RURAL URBAN 

MIGRATION ; 
Presiding and discussant: Marjorie H. Buckholz, Professor, Division of 
Social Work, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Speakers: Kermit K. Neely, attorney, Law Director and Prosecutor, City 
of Brunswick, Ohio 
Roger F. Switzer, Executive Director, Community Council of the Kana- 
wha Valley, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 1 
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THE EFFECTS OF DISASTER AS A CONSTANT IN THE 

MINING COMMUNITY: THE CASE OF FARMINGTON, W. VA. 
Presiding: Armand Lauffer, Professor of Community Organization, School 
of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Speaker: David P. Williams, Assistant Professor, Division of Social Work, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Discussant: Richard Boone, Executive Director, Citizens’ Crusade against 
Poverty, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 2 


PROGRAM THRUSTS IN SERVICES TO THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED: Part II 
Broadening the Retardate’s Social Experience with Membership in Groups 
with Normal Peers 
Speaker: Norman Flax, Program Supervisor, Jewish Community Centers 
Association, St. Louis 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 3 


MOVEMENTS TOWARD BREAKING THE DEPENDENCY CYCLE 
Presiding: Mrs. Marjorie B. Wright, Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Work, University of Oklahoma, Tulsa 

Family Self-Help: Breaking Out of the Poverty Cycle 
Speakers: Mrs. June Carletti Sambol, Social Work Supervisor, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Neeck, Consultant, Family Service of Westchester, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Tenant Union Action 
Speaker: Paul Abels, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

The Welfare Union 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 4 


YOUTH IN ACTION 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 6 


ANATOMY OF A HELPING ACT 
Chairman and discussant: Robert Glass, Associate Professor, School of 
Social Service, Fordham University, New York 
Speaker: Lawrence Shulman, Lecturer, School of Social Work, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 1 


YOUNG ADULT BEHAVIORAL PATTERNS IN GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 
Chairman and discussant: William B. Weinstein, Executive Director, 
Mosholu Montefiore Community Center, New York 
Speaker: Mortimer Goodman, Director, Adult Services and Special Proj- 
ects, Jewish Community Centers Association, St. Louis 
Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 2 
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WORKER INTERVENTION IN RESPONSE TO DEVIANT 
BEHAVIOR IN GROUPS 
Presiding: Leonard N. Brown, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
Rutgers—the State University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Speaker: Gideon Horowitz, Associate Professor, San Diego State College 
of Social Work, San Diego, Calif. 
Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 3 


TOWARD NEIGHBORHOOD CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
Speaker: Harold H. Weissman, Assistant Executive Director, Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, New York 
Sponsor: Section II (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 1 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND COMMUNITY ACTION: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 1ig60s: REACTOR PANEL 
Presiding: George A. Brager, Associate Professor, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York 
Reactors: Herman Gallegos, Executive Director, South-West Council of 
La Raza, San Francisco 
Howard L. Fuller, Director of Training, Foundation for Community Ed- 
ucation, Durham, N.C. 
John E. Hansan, Assistant Director, South End Federation of Settlements, 
Boston 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 2 


RESEARCH IN PLANNING: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

NEW HUMAN SERVICES PROVISION SYSTEMS: 

REACTOR PANEL 
Presiding: Donald Slaytor, Director, Model City Planning, City of Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Reactors: Hobart Burch, Acting Deputy Director, Office of Program Li- 
aison, National Institute of Mental Health, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md. 
Robert Langer, Associate Executive Director, Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan St. Louis 
Mrs. Harriet Saperstein, member, Mayor’s Committee on Human Re- 
source Development, Detroit 

Cosponsors: Section II] (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 

tion), Group Meeting 3 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 1 


TOWARD NEIGHBORHOOD CONTROL OF VOLUNTARY 
NEIGHBORHOOD AGENCIES 
Presiding: Lathan O. Johnson, doctoral student, Florence Heller Gradu- 
ate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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An Interracial Community Center Responds to Black Power 
Speaker: Barry M. Freeman, Executive Director, Houston Community 
Center, Philadelphia 
Discussant: Robert S. March, Executive Director, Roxbury Federation 
for Neighborhood Houses, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 4 


THE MOTHERS’ WAGE AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO INCOME 

Speaker: David G. Gil, Associate Professor, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Discussant: Ward Porter, Deputy Director, Intramural Research Divi- 
sion, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 

tion), Group Meeting 5 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, ITS POTENTIALS AND 
LIMITATIONS 
Presiding: Shelton B. Granger, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Affairs, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Speaker: S. K. Khinduka, Associate Professor, School of Social Service, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 6 


COMMUNITY ACTION CENTER: RESEARCH REPORT II 
Presiding: Robert D. Vinter, Associate Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Client Careers through Community Action Centers 
Speakers: Philip Fellin, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mrs. Rosemary C. Sarri, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Discussant: William C. Lawrence, Human Resources Administration, 
New York 

Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 2 


INCOME MAINTENANCE FROM BELOW: GUARANTEED 

INCOME PROPOSALS AND THE CONSUMER 
Presiding: Alvin L. Schorr, Consultant, Brandeis Income Maintenance 
Project, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: J. Scott Briar, Associate Professor, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 3 
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NEW THEORY FOR PRACTICE: A SOCIOBEHAVIORAL 
APPROACH TO FAMILY TREATMENT 
Presiding: Anthony J. Vattano, Assistant Professor, Jane Addams Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work, University of Hlinois, Urbana 
A Sociobehavioral Policy and Procedure Relevant to Open Settings in Social 
Work 
Speakers: Eileen D. Gambrill, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Edwin J. Thomas, Professor of Social Work and Psychology, School of 
Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Robert D. Carter, Professor, School of Social Work, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 
Instigative Behavioral Modification 
Speakers: Edwin J. Thomas, Eileen D. Gambrill, Robert D. Carter 
Direct Modification through the System for the Analysis and Modification 
of Behavior 
Speakers: Robert D. Carter, Edwin J. Thomas, Eileen D. Gambrill 
Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 4 


CONFRONTATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Presiding: Frank Sherwood, Director, Federal Executive Institute, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Panelists: John A. Wallace, Director of Probation, City of New York 
Nat Lindenthal, Director, Clerical Administrative Division, District Coun- 
cil 37, American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Workers, 
AFL-CIO, New York 

Sponsor: Section V (Administration) 


4:45 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: The Price of a Life 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


8:30 P.M.—10:00 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

Black Community: Black Unity and Self-Determination 
Presiding: Robert F. Shea, Vice President, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C.; Third Vice President, NCSW 
Moderator: Lisle C. Carter, Jr., Visiting Professor, Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 
member, NCSW National Board 
Speakers: The Hon. Richard G. Hatcher, Mayor, City of Gary, Ind. 
Mrs. Aileen C. Hernandez, management consultant, San Francisco 
The Rev. George E. Riddick, National Director of Research, Operation 
Breadbasket, Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Chicago 
T. George Silcott, Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, New York 
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University; President, National Association of Black Social Workers, 
New York 
Presentation of NCSW Distinguished Service Awards and 50-year Plaques 


TUESDAY, MAY 27 


9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


KEYNOTE SESSION 

Community Control: Principles and Implications for Practice 
Presiding: Mrs. Jeweldean Jones Londa, Associate Director, Program’ 
Department, Family and Individual Services, National Urban League, 
New York; member, Committee on Combined Associate Groups, NCSW 
Speaker: Livingston L. Wingate, Executive Director, Urban League of 
Greater New York, New York 
Panelists: Evelina Antonetty, Executive Director, United Bronx Parents, 
New York 
James G. Banks, Director, Office of Community Development, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, Washington, D.C. 
Robert L. Clark, Executive Director, Greater Omaha Association for Re- 
tarded Children 

Sponsor: Combined Associate Groups 


11:00 A.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: The People Left Behind 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


INNOVATIVE APPROACHES IN CHILD PROTECTIVE 

SERVICES 
Presiding: Joseph S. Barbaro, Commissioner, Nassau County Department 
of Social Services, Mineola, N.Y. 
Speakers: Norman W. Paget, Executive Director, Children’s Aid and 
SPCC of Erie County, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Duane W. Christy, Executive Director, Children’s Protective Services of 
the Ohio Humane Society, Cincinnati 

Cosponsors: 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division 

American Legion, Child Welfare Division 

American Public Welfare Association 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 1 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
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THE CHANGED PATTERN OF CURRENT IMMIGRATION— 

ITS SOCIAL DEMANDS AND CONSEQUENCES 
Presiding: William T. Kirk, Director, Motion Picture and Television 
Relief Fund, Los Angeles 

Who Are Today’s Immigrants? 
Speaker: Elizabeth J. Harper, Deputy Chief, Regulations and Legisla- 
tion Division, Visa Office, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

New Areas of Service 
Speaker: Allen Cohen, Executive Director, Chinatown Planning Coun- 
cil, New York 

Preparing Today’s Ethnic Groups for Their Role in the Current Scene 
Speaker: The Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, Professor of Sociology, Ford- 
ham University, New York 

Cosponsors: 

American Immigration and Citizenship Conference 

International Social Service, American Branch 


TRAINING AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN THE NOW 

OF ACTIVISM 
Presiding: Murray E. Ortof, Executive Director, University Settlement, 
New York 
Speakers: Mrs. Novella Williams, President, Citizens for Progress, Phila- 
delphia 
Frank Riessman, Director, New Careers Development Center, New York 
University, New York 
Rosa Lee Black, Training Specialist, Child Study Association of America, 
New York 
David Garcia, student, group work, Columbia University School of So- 
cial Work, New York 

Sponsor: Child Study Association of America 


WHY THE LAG IN COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 

SOCIAL WORK ESTABLISHMENT AND THE EMERGING 

COMMUNITIES? 
Presiding: Elizabeth C. Beine, Director, New York City Bureau of Child 
Welfare, Department of Social Services 
Speakers: Milton A. Galamison, Vice President, New York City Board of 
Education 
Major R. Owens, Commissioner, Community Development Agency, New 
York 
Jack J. Olivero, Regional Director, Equal Employment Commission, New 
York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 2 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 1 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR CHILD WELFARE: 

STUDENTS’ VIEWPOINT 
Presiding: George Frank, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Graduate 
School of Social Work, New York University, New York 
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Family-focused Child Welfare and the Students’ Learning Experience 
Panelist: Mary Masi, graduate student, Graduate School of Social Work, 
New York University, New York 

The Inadequacies of Child Welfare Placement for Social Work Education 
Panelist: Yvonne Glogauer, graduate student, Graduate School of Social 
Work, New York University, New York 

A Student Views the Generic Curriculum as It Relates to Child Welfare 

Practices 
Panelist: Ruby Barnett, graduate student, Graduate School of Social 
Work, New York University, New York 

Problems in Furnishing Realistic Social Service in Day Care Settings 
Panelist: Steven Zucker, graduate student, Graduate School of Social 
Work, New York University, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 3 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 2 


A NEW CAREER APPROACH TO MEETING MANPOWER 

NEEDS IN CHILD WELFARE 
Presiding: Edmund G. Burbank, Executive Director, Sheltering Arms 
Children’s Service, New York 
Speakers: Joan W. Swift, Director, Human Services Institute, Wilson 
Campus, Chicago City College, Chicago 
Preston R. Wilcox, Assistant Professor, Columbia University School of 
Social Work; Chief Consultant, Community Education Center, New York 
Discussant: Thomas N. Edwards, Research Coordinator, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 4 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 3 


INDIAN ADOPTION RESEARCH PROJECT 
Presiding: Norman Herstein, Executive Director, Jewish Family and 
Children’s Service, Boston 
Speaker: David Fanshel, Professor and Director, Child Welfare Research 
Program, Columbia University School of Social Work, New York 
Discussant: Donald E. Brieland, Associate Dean, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 5 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 4 


CHALLENGE TO THE PROFESSIONAL: CAN YOU 

TRAIN THE NONPROFESSIONAL? 
Presiding: Ernest Grigg, community development specialist, New York; 
Former Chief, United Nations Community Development Section, Bureau 
of Social Affairs 
Speaker: Frank Dobyns, Training Director, Community Development 
Foundation, Norwalk, Conn. 
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Panelists: Calvin W. Fenton, faculty member, Columbia University School 
of Social Work, New York 
Daniel Safran, Associate, Humanics Training Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Glen Leet, Executive Director, Community Development Foundation, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Sponsor: Community Development Foundation 


TEACHING AS A CAREER IN SOCIAL WORK 
Presiding: James R. Dumpson, Dean, School of Social Service, Fordham 
University, New York 
Speaker: Richard Lodge, Dean, School of Social Work, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, Richmond, Va. 
Resource persons: Consultants, Council on Social Work Education, New 
York 

Sponsor: Council on Social Work Education 


DAY CARE AS A VEHICLE FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 
Presiding: John J. Mulholland, Program Development Director, Day 
Care and Child Development Council of America, Washington, D.C. 
Panelists: Timothy J. Sampson, staff member, National Welfare Rights 
Organization, Washington, D.C. 
Thomas C. Taylor, Executive Director, National Capital Area Child 
Day Care Association, Washington, D.C. 
Preston Bruce, Special Assistant to the Associate Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 
Mrs. Johnnie Tillmon, President, National Welfare Rights Organization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 6 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 1 


ISSUES IN THE TRANSFER OF CONTROL OVER 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
Moderator: Leon E. Modeste, Director, General Convention Special Pro- 
gram, Executive Council Episcopal Church, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Executive Council of the Episcopal Church 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Group Meet- 

ing 1 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 2 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Group Meeting 1 


CAN A FAMILY AGENCY BE RELEVANT TO THE INNER URBAN 
SCENE? 
Presiding: Henry Freeman, Executive Director, Family and Children 
Service, Pittsburgh 
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Long-Term Corrective Family Casework to the Most Disorganized and Dis- 

advantaged One-Parent Families in the Top-Priority Ghetto of Pittsburgh 
Speaker: Mary Ellen Hoffman, Director of Casework, Family and Chil- 
dren Service, Pittsburgh; Project Director, Family Service of the Economic 
Opportunity Program for the Hill 

How to Turn Around the Young Adult Black Who Is Entrenched in All the 

Patterns of Being a Social Dropout 
Speaker: Howard Prunty, Assistant Executive Director, Family and 
Children Service, Pittsburgh 
Discussant: Winifred Smith, member casework staff, Family and Chil- 
dren Service, Pittsburgh 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 7 

Family Service Association of America 


DISTURBING THE STATUS QUO: COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN 

DEVELOPING NEEDED SERVICES FOR PREGNANT ADOLESCENTS 
Presiding: John C. Wesley, President, Florence Crittenton Association of 
America, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Developing Services for Unwed Pregnant School Girls 
Speaker: Georgia McMurray, Project Director, Committee on the Educa- 
tion of Pregnant School-Age Girls, Public Education Association, New 
York 

Mobilizing Officialdom and Volunteers 
Speaker: Mrs. Moses D. Blitzer, Board member, Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 8 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 5 

National Council on Illegitimacy, Group Meeting 1 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 3 


PUERTO RICANS IN ACTION: DEFINING AND 

RESOLVING PROBLEMS 
Presiding and speaker: Joseph Monserrat, Director, Migration Division, 
Department of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, New York 
Discussants: Maria Josefa Canino, East Harlem Tenants Council, New 
York 
Augustin Gonzalez, Puerto Rican Family Institute, Inc., New York 
Mrs. Maria P. Rahn, Migration Division, Department of Labor 
Anthony Satiago, Aspira of America, Inc., New York 
Nyrka Torrado, Puerto Rican Community Development Project, Inc., 
New York 

Sponsor: Migration Division, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


MOBILIZING FOR SOCIAL ACTION AT THE STATE LEVEL 
Presiding: Cecil S. Feldman, Executive Director, Community Services 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 
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Speakers: Maurice P. Beck, Executive Director, Michigan Welfare League, 
Lansing 
Mrs. Oliver Cope, Board member and former President, Massachusetts 
Conference on Social Welfare, Cambridge 
Hugh A. Wilson, Field Director, Welfare Tenants Coordinating Com- 
mittee of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 

Sponsor: National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE CHURCH IN TODAY’S SOCIAL SCENE 
Presiding: Grace E. Jessop, President, National Association of Christians 
in Social Work, Wheaton, Ill. 
Speaker: Alan Keith-Lucas, Professor of Social Work, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; Chapel Hill Workshop and Group Care Project 
Sponsor: National Association of Christians in Social Work 


SERVICES FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING 
Presiding: Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, New York 
Speaker: Mrs. Stephanie Stevens, Specialist on Aging, Office of State and 
Community Service, Administration on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Panelists: Martha Davis, Coordinator, Homemaker Service, Cuyahoga 
County Welfare Department, Cleveland 
Helen Fradkin, Executive Director, Association for Homemaker Service, 
New York 
Mrs. Jessie S. Gertman, Administration on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
George Roby, Department of Public Assistance, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: National Council for Homemaker Services 


A COMMUNITY SYSTEM OF SERVICES FOR THE AGED 

AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO INSTITUTIONAL CARE— 

ISSUES, PROBLEMS, AND POTENTIALITIES 
Presiding: Walter M. Beattie, Jr., Dean, School of Social Work, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Community Approaches to Comprehensive Services for the Aged 
Panelists: Ben Zimmerman, Director, Program Division, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 
Eileen E. Lester, Medical Social Work Consultant, Division of Health 
Care, Public Health Service, Arlington, Va. 
Bernard Warach, Director, Jewish Association for Services for the Aged, 
New York 

A Community Delivery System Model 
Speakers: Marjorie A. Collins, Staff Associate, Health and Welfare 
Services, National Council on the Aging, New York 
John Frings, Program Analyst, Division of Local Services, New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, New York 
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Cosponsors: 

American Association of Homes for the Aged 

American Association of Retired Persons 

American Foundation for the Blind 

National Council on the Aging 

National Retired Teachers Association 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Group Meeting 2 


ALCOHOLISM IN THE POVERTY POPULATION— 
IDENTIFICATION AND TREATMENT 
Presiding: Yvelin Gardner, Director, Program Information Services, 
National Council on Alcoholism, New York ~ 
Speaker: Herman E. Krimmel, Director, Cleveland Center on Alcoholism, 
Cleveland 
Discussant: Maxwell N. Weisman, M.D., Director, Alcoholism Programs 
and Community Psychiatric Services, State of Maryland Department of 
Mental Hygiene, Baltimore 
Sponsor: National Council on Alcoholism 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES FOR UNMARRIED 

MOTHERS—DIFFERENTIAL APPROACHES 
Presiding: Waymah Barber, Executive Director, Children’s Home Society 
of New Jersey, Trenton 

The Potential Contribution of Research Projects to Comprehensive Programs 

for Unmarried Mothers 
Speaker: Lorraine V. Klerman, Dr. P.H., Assistant Professor of Public 
Health, Department of Epidemiology and Public Health, School of 
Medicine, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

An Interdisciplinary Program for Pregnant School Girls: a Progress Report 
Speakers: Howard J. Osofsky, M.D., State University of New York, Up- 
state Medical Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 9 

Family Service Association of America 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 6 

National Council on Ilegitimacy, Group Meeting 2 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 4 

The Salvation Army 


THE SETTLEMENT AND INNER CITY VIOLENCE 
Presiding: George Harris, Associate Director, South Side Settlement 
House, Columbus, Ohio 

Violence from National Federation 
Speaker: Ruby B. Pernell, Professor, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Discussants: Hobart Burch, Acting Deputy Director, Interagency Liaison 
Branch, Office of Program Liaison, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 
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Ned Goldberg, Consultant, Poverty Program, National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Sponsor: National Federation of* Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
Group Meeting 2 


CHANGING OUR PERCEPTION OF THE BLACK FAMILY 
Presiding: Mrs. Jeweldean Jones Londa, Associate Director, Family and 
Individual Services, National Urban League, New York 
Speaker: Andrew Billingsley, Associate Professor of Social Work, School 
of Social Welfare, and Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University 
of California at Berkeley 
Panelists: Keith Daugherty, Assistant General Director, Family Service 
Association of America, New York 
Mrs. Bobbie V. Poussaint, Director, Harlem Social Services Center, New 
York 
Joan Gordon, sociologist, New York; Author, The Poor of Harlem: 
Social Functioning in the Underclass 

Sponsor: National Urban League, Group Meeting 5 


SHARING LEADERSHIP IN THE COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Mrs. Robert S. Schwarz, Jr., President, Volunteer Opportun- 
ities of New York City 
Speakers: Mrs. Emelia V. Betanzos, President, National Association 
for Puerto Rican Civil Rights, New York 
Mrs. Betti S. Whaley, Program Director, National Urban League, New 
York 

Cosponsors: 

American National Red Cross 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 10 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 6 

United Community Funds and Councils of America—Association of Volun- 

teer Bureaus 


INFORMATION AND REFERRAL WORKSHOP 
Presiding: Charles Dalton, Director, Community Information Service, 
Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
Speaker: Evelyn Fraser, Director, Community Information Service, United 
Community Services, Detroit 
Sponsor: United Community Funds and Councils of America, Group Meet- 
ane 


11:30 A.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: What Harvest for the Reaper? 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 
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12:45 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: Run Jimmy Run 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


1:15 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


THE LEVERAGE OF THE STATE IN SOCIAL PLANNING 
Presiding: Lowell Iberg, Deputy Executive Director, State Communities 
Aid Association, New York; President, National Association for State- 
wide Health and Welfare 
Speaker: Elmer L. Andersen, President, H. B. Fuller Co., St. Paul; for- 
mer Governor of Minnesota 
Discussants: Norman V. Lourie, Executive Deputy Secretary, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 
The Hon. George K. Wyman, Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Services; Chairman, New York State Social Development 
Planning Commission, Albany 

Sponsor: National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 


THE DYNAMICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF THE BLACK 

COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Alexander J. Allen, Jr., Director, Eastern Regional Office, Na- 
tional Urban League, New York 
Speaker: The Hon. Basil Paterson, State Senator, New York 

Sponsor: National Urban League 


1:15 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: V.D., Name Your Contact 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


A TOOL FOR SETTING NATIONAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

STANDARDS 
Presiding: Mrs. Nathalie Preston, Home Economics Consultant, Brooklyn 
Bureau of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Speaker: Mrs. Helen H. Lamale, Chief, Division of Living Conditions 
Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 
Discussant: Jeffrey Solomon, Assistant to the Commissioner, Department 
of Social Services, New York 

Sponsor: American Home Economics Association 
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TRAINING AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN THE NOW 

OF ACTIVISM 
Presiding: Murray E. Ortof, Executive Director, University Settlement, 
New York 
Speakers: Mrs. Bessie Draper, Program Specialist, Parent Involvement, 
National Head Start, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Novella Williams, President, Citizens for Progress, Philadelphia 
Frank Riessman, Director, New Careers Development Center, New York 
University, New York 
Rosa Lee Black, Training Specialist, Child Study Association of America, 
New York 
David Garcia, student, group work, Columbia University School of So- 
cial Work, New York 

Sponsor: Child Study Association of America 


FOSTER CARE NEEDS OF RETARDED CHILDREN: 

HOW DOES CHILD WELFARE MEET THIS CHALLENGE? 
Presiding: Charlotte F. Andress, Executive Director, Inwood House, New 
York 
Speaker: Margaret Adams, Consultant in Social Work, Walter E. Fernald 
State School, Waverly, Mass. 
Panelists: Mrs. Eleanor Tuck, Supervisor, Maternity Services, Edna Glad- 
ney Home, Fort Worth, Texas 
Dolores Schmidt, Associate Superintendent, Child Welfare Division, Den- 
ver Department of Welfare, Denver 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 1 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 1 


THE CRISIS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION—ITS MEANING 

FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Presiding: Mrs. Miriam P. Allen, Adoption Specialist, Field Foundation 
Project, New York City Bureau of Child Welfare, Department of Social 
Services 
Speakers: Kenneth Haskins, Principal, Morgan Community School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Preston R. Wilcox, Assistant Professor, Columbia University School of 
Social Work, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 2 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 2 


CAN AGENCY AND CLIENT BE COEQUALS IN POLICY 

MAKING AND ADMINISTRATION? 
Presiding: Philip Coltoff, Director of Program, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York 
Speakers: Bertram M. Beck, Executive Director, Henry Street Settlement 
and Mobilization for Youth, New York; member, NCSW National Board 
Charles E. King, Department of Hospitals, Lincoln Hospital, New York 
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ADOPTION SUBSIDY FOR SPECIAL CHILDREN 
Presiding: Mrs. Joyce Austin, Assistant Director, Sheltering Arms Chil- 
dren’s Service, New York 

Subsidized Adoption in New York State 
Speaker: The Hon. Robert Shulman, Deputy Commissioner, New York 
State Department of Social Services, Albany 
Discussants: Elizabeth C. Beine, Director, New York City Bureau of 
Child Welfare, Department of Social Services 
Mrs. Jane D. Edwards, Executive Director, Spence-Chapin Adoption 
Service, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 4 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 3 


CHALLENGE TO THE PROFESSIONAL: CAN YOU 

TRAIN THE NONPROFESSIONAL? 
Presiding: Ernest Grigg, community development specialist, New York; 
former Chief, United Nations Community Development Section, Bureau 
of Social Affairs 
Speaker: Frank Dobyns, Training Director, Community Development 
Foundation, Norwalk, Conn. 
Panelists: Calvin W. Fenton, faculty member, Columbia University School 
of Social Work, New York 
Daniel Safran, Associate, Humanics Training Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Glen Leet, Executive Director, Community Development Foundation, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Sponsor: Community Development Foundation 


SOCIAL WORK VALUES ON THE NEW FRONTIERS 

(Ann Elizabeth Neely Memorial Lecture) 
Presiding: Edmund G. Burbank, Executive Director, Sheltering Arms 
Children’s Service, New York 
Speaker: Ruby B. Pernell, Professor, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Cosponsors: 

Council on Social Work Education, Group Meeting 1 

NASW, Group Meeting 1 

NCSW 


CREATIVE FAMILY DAY CARE—A DYNAMIC 

DEVELOPMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 
Presiding: Lt. Col. Belle Leach, National Social Welfare Secretary, Vol- 
unteers of America, New York 
Panelists: Mrs. Jinny Burke, Project Director, New York City Family 
Day Care Career Program 
Mrs. Madda Bates, Training Coordinator, New York City Family Day 
Care Career Program 
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Robert Riley, Supervisor, Vocational Counselors, Manpower Career De- 
velopment Agency, New York 
Mrs. Rebecca Winton, New York 
Mrs. Mary Codner, Chairman, Policy Advisory Committee, New York 
City Family Day Care Project; career mother 
Mrs. Claudia Hawkins, day care mother, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 5 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America 

Family Service Association of America, Group Meeting 1 

The Volunteers of America 


SHAPING STRATEGIC PROGRAMS IN A FAMILY AGENCY: 
REACHING OUT RESPONSIVELY TO VULNERABLE 
POPULATIONS 
Presiding: Robert M. Rice, Field Consultant, New Jersey-New York 
Family Service Association of America, New York 
New Approaches to Goals and Methods in a Family Agency 
Speaker: Robert Sunley, Assistant Director, Family Service Association 
of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 
A Multimethod Program in a Slum Ghetto 
Speaker: Sara-Alyce Wright, Director of Youth Service Project, Family 
Service Association of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 
Fostering the Mother’s Role in the Cognitive Growth of Preschoolers: a New 
Function for a Family Agency 
Speaker: Phyllis Levenstein, Director, Verbal Interaction Project, Family 
Service Association of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 
A Combination of Casework and Family Life Education Groups for Parents 
of Preschool Children 
Speaker: Joy Rich, Director, Project Early, Family Service Association 
of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 
A Short-Term Casework Program: Reaching Out to the Blue-Collar Popula- 
tion 
Speaker: Robert Bressler, Director, Blue-Collar Project, Family Service 
Association of Nassau County, Mineola, N.Y. 
Sponsor: Family Service Association of America, Group Meeting 2 


DEVELOPING COMMUNITY SUPPORT THROUGH 

ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 
Presiding: Nic Knoph, President-elect, Florence Crittenton Association 
of America, Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 

From the Viewpoint of Administration 
Speaker: Frank J. Hertel, Associate Director, Voluntarism and Urban 
Life Project, Institute of Community Studies, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, New York 

From the Viewpoint of Research and Evaluation 
Speaker: Jean E. Bedger, Research and Evaluation Director, Florence 
Crittenton Association of America, Chicago 
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Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 6 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 4 
National Council on Illegitimacy, Group Meeting 1 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 1 


CHRISTIAN CONTINUITIES AMIDST CHANGE 
Presiding: Gordon S. Jaeck, Professor of Sociology, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Il. 
Speaker: Marvin Mayers, Associate Professor of Anthropology, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, IIl. 
Discussant: Merwin Crow, Director, Orchard Place Residential Treat- 
ment Center, Des Moines 

Sponsor: National Association of Christians in Social Work 


HOMEMAKER-HOME HEALTH AIDE SERVICE: 

WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
Presiding: Elizabeth L. Watkins, Staff Associate, Division of Direct Ser- 
vices, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 
Speaker: Mrs. Asher Yaguda, President, National Council for Home- 
maker Services, Newark, N.J. 
Panelists: Hadley Hall, Executive Director, San Francisco Home Health 
Agency, San Francisco 
Fileen EF. Lester, Medical Social Work Consultant, Division of Health 
Care, Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Arlington, Va. 
Evelyn F. Cooper, Director, Department of Social Service, Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York 
Mrs. Gladys S. Lawson, Specialist on Homemaker Service, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 
Mrs. Stephanie Stevens, Specialist on Aging, Office of State and Com- 
munity Service, Administration on Aging, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: National Council for Homemaker Services 


SELF-DESTRUCTION IN OLD AGE 
Presiding: David Rachlis, Field Services Coordinator, National Council 
on the Aging, New York 

The Extent of Suicide among the Aging: the Sociodynamics of the Problem 
Speaker: H. L. P. Resnik, M.D., Chief, Center for Studies of Suicide Pre- 
vention, National Institute of Mental Health, Chevy Chase, Md. 

The Operation of a Suicide Prevention Center: the Psychodynamics of In- 

tervention 
Speaker: Carlton Blake, M.D., Meadowbrook Suicide Prevention Center, 
Long Island, N.Y. 
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Social Supports for the Suicidal Person: Helping to Make Life Worth Living 
Speaker: Mrs. Rose Dobrof, Assistant Director, Hebrew Home for the 
Aged, New York ‘ 

Sponsor: National Council on the Aging 


FROM DAMNED DRUNK TO ALCOHOLIC— 

BY GOD AND BY LAW! 
Presiding: John Park Lee, North Haledon, N.J. 
Speaker: Gertrude L. Nilsson, Coordinator, Service to Alcoholics, State 
of Maryland Department of Mental Hygiene, Baltimore 
Discussants: Willard O. Foster, Jr., Industrial Alcoholism Program Ad- 
visor, State of Maryland Department of Mental Hygiene, Baltimore 
Richard J. Tatum, Chief, Office of Alcoholism and Drug Addiction, De- 
partment of Public Health, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: National Council on Alcoholism 


CHILD WELFARE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 

PARTS OF A WHOLE OR SEPARATE ENTITIES? 
Presiding: The Hon. Caroline K. Simon, Judge, Court of Claims, New 
York; member and former Chairman, Board of Trustees, National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency 
Panelists: The Hon. Charles G. Adams, Commissioner, Vermont Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Montpelier 
Richard A. Batterton, Director, Maryland State Department of Juvenile 
Services, Baltimore 
Abraham G. Novick, Executive Director, Berkshire Farms, Canaan, N.Y. 
Peter Preiser, Director, Office of Crime Control Planning, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 7 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


LIFE SITUATIONS AND CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 

OF MOTHERS WHOSE FIRST CHILD WAS BORN 

OUT OF WEDLOCK 
Presiding: The Hon. Irene M. Dwyer, First Deputy Commissioner, Nas- 
sau County Department of Social Services, Mineola, N.Y. 
Speakers: Mignon Sauber, Director, Research Department, Community 
Council of Greater New York, New York 
Eileen M. Corrigan, Senior Research Associate, Department of Research, 
Community Council of Greater New York, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 8 

Family Service Association of America, Group Meeting 3 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Group Meeting 5 

National Council on Illegitimacy, Group Meeting 2 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 2 

The Salvation Army 
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CHARTING NEW DIRECTIONS IN THE SETTLEMENT 

MOVEMENT 
Presiding: Victor Gelb, President, Woodhill Chemical Corp., Cleveland 
Speaker: Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, Immediate Past President, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Board member, Baden 
Street Settlement (Rochester); member, National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers New Directions Committee, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
Panelists: Kenneth L. Brown, Executive Director, United South End Set- 
tlement, Boston; Board member, National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers; member, National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers New Directions Committee 
Bernard M. Shiffman, Deputy Administrator, Human Resources Admin- 
istration, New York; member, National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers New Directions Committee 
James H. Sills, Jr., Executive Director, Association of Greater Wilming- 
ton Neighborhood Centers, Wilmington, Del.; member, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers New Directions Com- 
mittee 

Sponsor: National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF CONTRACEPTIVE SERVICE 

FOR THE TEEN-AGER 
Presiding: Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D., Consultant, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, Roosevelt Hospital, New York 
Panelists: Capt. Philip Sarrell, M.D., 814th Medical Group (SAC) West- 
over Air Force Base, Mass.; on leave, Department of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 
Vaughan Mason, M.D., Project Medical Director, Upper Manhattan 
Medical Group, Maternity Project, New York 
Harriet F. Pilpel, attorney-at-law, Greenbaum, Wolff and Ernst, New 
York; General Counsel, Planned Parenthood—World Population 
Alfred Moran, Executive Director, Planned Parenthood of New York 
City 

Cosponsors: 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 3 

Planned Parenthood—World Population 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR VOLUNTEER 

DEVELOPMENT 
Presiding: Mrs. Arthur E. Nordhoff, Chairman, Committee on Curricu- 
lum Association, Volunteer Bureaus of America, Bellevue, Wash. 
Speakers: Mrs. Harriet H. Naylor, Director, Volunteer Services, New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Albany 
Eileen Blackey, Consultant on New Schools, Council on Social Work 
Education, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Council on Social Work Education, Group Meeting 2 
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National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Group Meeting 1 
United Community Funds and Councils of America—Association of Volun- 
teer Bureaus 


INFORMATION AND REFERRAL WORKSHOP 
Presiding: Charles Dalton, Director, Community Information Service, 
Welfare Federation, Cleveland 

Twenty-four Hour Information and Referral Service 
Speaker: Mollie E. Christie, Executive Secretary, Information and Re- 
ferral Service, Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, To- 
ronto, Canada 

Staff Requirements for an Effective Information and Referral Service 
Speaker: Marjorie J. Carpenter, Director, Community Information and 
Referral Service, Community Health and Welfare Council of Hennepin 
County, Minneapolis 

Relating Information and Referral Service to Emerging Groups in the Com- 

munity 
Speaker: Mrs. Barbara H. Thies, Executive Director, Welfare Informa- 
tion Service, Los Angeles 

Sponsor: United Community Funds and Councils of America, Group Meet- 

ing 2 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION FOR HUMAN HEALTH 
Presiding: Delwin M. Anderson, Director, Social Work Service, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
The Significance of the Social Welfare Aspects in Comprehensive Health 
Care 
Speaker: Walter M. Beattie, Jr., Dean, School of Social Work, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sponsor: Veterans Administration, Social Work Service 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


OPEN ANNUAL MEETING OF NCSW MEMBERS 
Presiding: Arthur S. Flemming, NCSW President 
Parliamentarian: Dean Howard Greenberger 
Tellers Committee: Merris Cornell, Chairman 
Speaker: Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, NCSW 
Rules of conduct for the Annual Meeting of Members as established by 
the NCSW Constitution and National Board are summarized below: 
Attendance 
NCSW members, identified by display of member badges will be seated 
on the main floor. 
Nonmembers registered for the 96th Annual Forum are invited to at- 
tend as “observers” and will be seated in the balcony. 
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Voting 
Only individual NCSW members and authorized agency delegates are 
eligible to vote. 
Votes in each section of the main floor will be counted by volunteers 
provided by the New York Sponsoring Committee and submitted to the 
Tellers Committee for tally and reporting. 

Resolutions—Proposals—Petitions 
Only those proposals related to the structure or program of the Confer- 
ence may be considered at the Annual Meeting of Members. 
Resolutions or petitions must be signed by 25 NCSW members or au- 
thorized representatives of Associate Groups. 
Individual members may propose or initiate any appropriate matters 
at the Annual Meeting of Members for consideration of the National 
Board. 
The Social Action Task Force appointed by the National Board of the 
Conference is charged with responsibility for review of proposals and 
assignment to either the Annual Meeting or the Social Action Forum 
for consideration. 
Publication—Proposals received and approved by the Social Action Task 
Force before noon, Sunday, May 25 (in typed form—ge copies) will be 
published in the Tuesday Daily Bulletin. 
Proposals received by the Task Force before noon, Tuesday, May 27, 
will be referred to the appropriate meeting for consideration, and may 
be printed, if practical, by the Conference. 
Proposals received by the Task Force after noon, Tuesday, May 27, will 
be referred to the appropriate meeting for consideration on a “time 
available” basis. 

Implementation 
Resolutions adopted by the Annual Meeting of Members will be con- 
sidered by the National Board to decide what action is required. Vote 
results and National Board action will be reported in the Summer Con- 
ference Bulletin. 


7:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL ACTION FORUM 
Presiding: Task Force Co-Chairmen Wayne Vasey, Sanford Solender, and 
Whitney M. Young, Jr. 
Parliamentarian: Dean Howard Greenberger 
Tellers Committee: Merris Cornell, Chairman 

Purpose 
To draft a social action platform for consideration of appropriate social 
welfare organizations. 
Rules of conduct for the Forum have been established by a 10 member 
Task Force for Social Action appointed by the National Board of NCSW 
at its November, 1968, meeting, and headed by the three past presidents 
of the Conference who will preside over the meeting. The Task Force, 
charged with responsibility for planning, supervision, and conduct of 
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the Social Action Forum, will serve as Ombudsman to those planning to 
submit resolutions, will review proposals for possible duplication, will 
offer advice as to format, ahd make recommendations for referral to 
either the Annual Meeting of Members or the Social Action Forum. 

Proposals and Resolutions 
Proposals received in typed form (g copies), and approved by the Task 
Force by noon, Sunday, May 25, will be printed (in full or summary 
form) in the Tuesday Daily Bulletin. Those received after this date will 
not be printed or otherwise reproduced by the Conference. 
Proposals received and approved by the Task Force by noon, Tuesday, 
May 27, will be referred to the appropriate meeting for consideration. 
Those received later, or presented from the floor will be considered on 
a “time available” basis. 

Voting Procedures 
Presentation: Representative of Sponsoring Group 
Discussion (for and against): Limited to 5 minutes for each statement 
on recognition by the floor. Microphones will be available in aisles. 
Voting: By hand vote, counted by volunteers provided by the New York 
Sponsoring Committee, who will provide results from each section to 
the Tellers Committee for tally. 
Roberts Rules of Order will prevail. 

Implementation 
Resolutions passed by the Social Action Forum will be reviewed by the 
Task Force on Thursday, May 29, 2:00 P.M., when recommendations for 
implementation and follow-up action will be made. Minutes of the Im- 
plementation Session and results of voting at the Social Action Forum 
will be reported in the Summer Conference Bulletin. 


Wednesday, May 28 
9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 

The Impact of Social Revolution on Values 
Presiding: M. Leo Bohanon, Midwest Regional Director, National Urban 
League, St. Louis 
John McDowell, Director for Social Welfare, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New York 
Speakers: Catherine L. Gunsalus, Associate Professor, Bible and Religion, 
and Director, Student Religious Life, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Buckhannon 
Matthew Dumont, M.D., Chief, Center for Studies of Metropolitan Prob- 
lems, National Institute of Mental Health, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Reactors: The Rey. Robert C. Chapman, Director for Racial Justice, 
National Council of Churches, New York 
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Patrick McCuan, President, National Federation of Student Social Work- 
ers, Louisville, Ky. 
Sponsor: Division 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


VALUES—THEIR CONSEQUENCES IN SOCIAL 

WELFARE PLANNING 
Presiding: W. T. McCullough, Executive Director, Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Panelists: Fred H. Steininger, Assistant Administrator, Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.; member, NCSW National Board and Executive Com- 
mittee 
David P. Eastburn, Senior Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia 

Sponsor: Division 


FOSTER CARE 
Practitioner Judgments about the Need for Foster Care: a Theoretical State- 
ment 
Coauthor: John E. Mayer, Associate Professor, Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine, New York 
Speaker: Aaron Rosenblatt, Assistant Dean, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Little Rock 
Attitudes toward Foster Family Care in Socially Contrasted Urban Neigh- 
borhoods: Implications for Recruiting 
Speaker: Mrs. Harriet Goldstein, Assistant Director, Association for Jew- 
ish Children of Philadelphia 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 1 


PSYCHIATRIC AFTER-CARE 
Presiding: Mrs. Grace Stevens, New Jersey Division of Mental Health 
and Hospitals 

Psychiatric After-Care: Behavior in the Neighborhood 
Speakers: Pascal Scoles, After-Care Coordinator, West Philadelphia Com- 
munity Mental Health Consortium, Philadelphia 
George P. Eckes, Executive Director, Regional Consultation Center, 
Michigan Department of Mental Health 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 2 


SUPPORTIVE SERVICES: PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

AND LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
Presiding: Mrs. Effie L. Hudson, Assistant Supervisor, Bureau of Child 
Welfare Services, Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare, Oklahoma 
Cit 
epee Edmond D. Jones, Bureau Chief, Maryland Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore 
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Harry Specht, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 3 


ROLE OF A PRIVATE AGENCY IN AN APPALACHIAN 
COMMUNITY (Workshop on Rural Social Services 1) 
Discussion leader: Mrs. Patricia M. Keith, Executive Director, Family 
Service Association of Monongalia County, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 4 


RURAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEMS 

(Workshop on Rural Social Services 2) 
Discussion leader: Harvey L. Gochros, Professor, Division of Social Work, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 5 


CORRECTIONS AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE: 
RURAL AMERICA (Workshop on Rural Social Services 3) 
Discussion leaders: C. Courtney Elliott, Assistant Professor, Division of 
Social Work, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
LeRoy G. Schultz, Assistant Professor, Division of Social Work, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 6 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN EXTENSION SERVICES 
Presiding: B. L. Coffindaffer, Director, Federal-State Relations, Governor’s 
Office, Charleston, W. Va. 

Extension Aims and Societal Change 
Speaker: John Photiadis, Professor, Department of Sociology, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown 

New Roles of University Extension 
Speaker: Alan S. Komins, Morgantown Area Program Chairman, Ap- 
palachian Center, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 7 


THE EMERGING ROLE OF THE SOCIAL WELFARE 
CONSULTANT IN MEDICARE PROGRAMS 
Speakers: Arthur K. Berliner, Social Work Service, U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mrs. Lennie-Marie P. Tolliver, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Work, University of Oklahoma, Norman; Chairman, Section I 
Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 8 


HELPING ADOLESCENTS FIND THEMSELVES 
Chairman and discussion leader: Irving Miller, Professor of Social Work, 
Columbia University School of Social Work, New York 
Speaker: Mrs. Joy D. Johnson, former Service Chief, Acute Treatment 
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Unit for Adolescents; Coordinator for University Affiliated Training, 
North Metrozone, Illinois Department of Mental Health, Chicago 
Speaker: Norman N. Goroff, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Connecticut, West Hartford 

Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 1 


PRIVATE TROUBLES AND PUBLIC ISSUES: ONE JOB 

OR TWO? (Lindeman Memorial Lecture) 
Speaker: William Schwartz, Professor of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, New York 

Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 2 


COMMUNITY CORPORATIONS: PROBLEMS AND 

PROSPECTS (Lindeman Memorial Lecture) 

Presiding: Elliot Segal, Lecturer in Public Health, School of Medicine, 
Yale University; former Coordinator of Model City Planning, Office of 
the Mayor, New Haven, Conn. 

Creative Balkanization: Revival of a Traditional American Panacea 
Speaker: Daniel M. Fox, Assistant Professor of History and Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Associate, Organi- 
zation for Social and Technical Innovation, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Community Corporation: One City’s Experience 
Speaker: Phyllis Jackson, Organization for Social and Technical Innova- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 

tion), Group Meeting 1 


OBSTACLES TO PLANNING 
Presiding: Edwin P. Bradley, Associate Director for Community Plan- 
ning, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Perceptions of Obstacles in Social Welfare Planning 
Speaker: James L. Callahan, Jr., Assistant Director, Medical Care and 
Program Planning, Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Boston 
Structural Requirements for Viable Mental Health Planning 
Speaker: William Ryan, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Director, Com- 
munity Activities Division, Connecticut Mental Health Center 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 2 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY DISTRICT OFFICE: HOW 

MUCH OF A COMMUNITY RESOURCE? 
Presiding: Thomas C. Parrott, Assistant Commissioner, Field, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
Speakers: Myron Milbouer, Manager, Social Security Administration 
District Office, Wilmington, Del. 
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Alexander W. Bussey, Manager, Social Security Administration District 
Office, Uptown, New York 
Discussant: Sanford Kravitz, Associate Professor of Social Planning, Flor- 
ence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 3 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZING IN THE WHITE COMMUNITY: 
WHITE ON WHITE 
Presiding: Gordon Manser, Associate Director, National Assembly for 
Social Policy and Development, New York; member, NCSW National 
Board and Executive Committee 
Speaker: Lawrence Grossman, Assistant Professor, School of Social Wel- 
fare, University of California, Berkeley 
Sponsor: Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Ac- 
tion), Group Meeting 4 


AGENCY-TRAINED WORKERS IN PROFESSIONALLY 

ORIENTED AGENCIES 
Presiding: Serapio R. Zalba, Lecturer and Project Director, School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Speaker: Paul Abels, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Discussant: Willard C. Richan, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Cosponsors: 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 1 

Section V (Administration), Group Meeting 1 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND MENTAL HEALTH— 
A RADICAL VIEW 
Presiding: David G. Gil, Associate Professor, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. 
Speaker: Leon H. Ginsberg, Director, College of Human Resources and 
Education, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Discussant: Morton Birnbaum, counselor-at-law, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 2 


DIET ADEQUACY AMONG THE POOR IN SAN ANTONIO 
Presiding: David Hearne, Editor-in-chief, New Community Press, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Speaker: F. J. Peirce, Associate Professor, Worden School of Social Ser- 
vice, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 

Discussant: Mrs. Vera M. Burke, Assistant Director, Social Service De- 
partment, Bronx State Hospital, New York 
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Cosponsors: 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action), Group 
Meeting 5 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 3 


GROUP WORK PRACTICE WITH ADC MOTHERS: 

AN EVALUATION STUDY 
Presiding: J. Scott Briar, Associate Professor, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Speakers: Paul H. Glasser, Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mrs, Elizabeth Navarre, Lecturer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Discussant: Mrs. Naomi Gitterman, Assistant Director of Field Work, 
Columbia University School of Social Work, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 3 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action), Group 

Meeting 6 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 4 


THE NEW TECHNOLOGIES IN ADMINISTRATION: 

MYTH OR REALITY? 
Presiding: Richard Steele, Vice President, Fry Consultants, New York 
Speaker: Stanley Rothman, Advanced Development Staff, Software In- 
formation Systems, TRW Systems, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Discussant: Mitchell I. Ginsberg, Administrator, Human Resources Ad- 
ministration, New York 

Sponsor: Section V (Administration), Group Meeting 2 


11:15 A.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: Lay My Burden Down 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


12:15 P.M. 
FILM THEATER 


Film: Role of the Neighborhood Worker 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


12:45 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: Anatomy of Violence 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 
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1:15 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: The Tenement 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


VALUES—THEIR CONSEQUENCE IN PRACTICE 
Presiding: Bertram M. Beck, Executive Director, Henry Street Settlement 
and Mobilization for Youth, New York; member, NCSW National Board 
Panelists: Ana O. Dumois, Planning Consultant, Community Council of 
Greater New York, New York 
Irwin Epstein, Assistant Professor of Social Work, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 
Jack Goldberg, Commissioner of Social Services, New York 
Alan Keith-Lucas, Professor, School of Social Work, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Charles H. King, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, New York 

Sponsor: Division 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL: HELPING A FAMILY HELP ITSELF 
Presiding: Mrs. Genevieve T. Hill, Professor, School of Social Work, At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; Vice Chairman, Section I 
Speaker: Joseph Bern, Associate Professor, Department of Social Work 
Education, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 1 


VERBAL ACCESSIBILITY AND MATERNAL COMPETENCE IN 

RURAL APPALACHIA 
Presiding: Mrs. Edna R. Kelly, Assistant Professor, Graduate Department 
of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Speaker: Mrs. Christine DeSaix, Research Associate, School of Social 
Work, University of Georgia, Atlanta 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 2 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS IN RURAL AREAS 
Presiding and discussant: Daniel Thursz, Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Speaker: Podraic Kennedy, Acting Director, VISTA, Washington, D.C. 
Panel moderator: Phil Steitz, Senior Associate Director, VISTA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Panel: VISTA volunteers 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 4 


CULTURAL PATTERNS OF A RURAL APPALACHIAN 
COMMUNITY 
Speakers: Ernest Vargas, Director, Human Resources Research Institute, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
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Roman Aquizap, Assistant Professor, Division of Social Work, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown; Research Associate, Human Resources 
Research Institute 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 5 


HOLDING PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN PUBLIC AGENCIES 

THROUGH NEW APPROACHES IN CONSULTATION 

AND SUPERVISION 
Presiding: Mrs. Eloise Cornelius, Assistant Professor, Jane Addams School 
of Social Work, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Consultation 
Speaker: Mrs. Carmella R. May, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Cen- 
ter for Special Problems, San Francisco 

Supervision 
Speaker: Merle M. Foeckler, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Georgia, Athens 

Sponsor: Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 6 


SERVING RADICAL YOUTH IN AN “ESTABLISHMENT” 

AGENCY 
Chairman and discussant: Morris Levin, Assistant General Director, Jew- 
ish Community Centers, Chicago 
Speaker: Joel M. Carp, Director Social Work Services, Mid-Westchester 
YM and YWHA, Eastchester, N.Y. 

Sponsor: Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 1 


UTILIZATION OF A TIME-AND-COST ANALYSIS AS A 

TOOL FOR BETTER AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Speaker: Leroy H. Jones, Director, Project on Utilization of Time-and- 
Cost Data in a Local Community, Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago 
Discussant: Samuel P. Berman, Assistant Executive Director, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action), Group 

Meeting 1 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 1 


PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS IN DISADVANTAGED ADOLESCENTS 
Presiding: Marion L. Rosenberg, Assistant Professor, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Speaker: Grace F. Brody, Associate Professor, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Acting Chairman, 
Research Area 
Discussant: Mrs. Elizabeth G. Williamson, Assistant Professor, George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Sponsor: Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 2 
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A FIELD STUDY OF SOCIAL WORK TREATMENT GROUPS 
Presiding: Irving Miller, Professor of Social Work, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York; Chairman, Section II 
Speaker: Jack C. Sternbach, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Discussant: George Thomas, Assistant Professor, School of Social Wel- 
fare, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Cosponsors: 

Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 2 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 3 


THE CAPABILITY OF A TRADITIONAL GROUP WORK AGENCY 

TO INCLUDE INDIVIDUALS WITH IMPAIRED ADAPTIVE 

BEHAVIOR IN ITS USUAL SERVICE 
Presiding: Donald L. Feldstein, Consultant, Council on Social Work 
Education, New York 
Speakers: Mrs. Muriel W. Pumphrey, Coordinater, Research Develop- 
ment, Social Science Institute, Washington University and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers Association, St. Louis 
Mortimer Goodman, Project Codirector, Jewish Community Centers As- 
sociation, St. Louis 
Norman Flax, Program Supervisor, Jewish Community Centers, St. Louis 
Discussant: William Schwartz, Professor of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, New York 

Cosponsors: 

Section I (Casework), Group Meeting 8 

Section II (Group Work), Group Meeting 3 

Section IV (Social Research), Group Meeting 4 


TRAINING FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR’S ROLE AS 

CHANGE AGENT 
Presiding: Mrs. Corinne H. Wolfe, Chief, Division of Training and 
Manpower Development, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: John B. Turner, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, Case 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Sponsor: Section V (Administration) 


2:00 P.M. 
FILM THEATER 

Film: Tell Me Where to Turn 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


2:00 P.M.—3:00 P.M. 


SOCIAL ACTION WORKSHOP: PLENARY SESSION 
Presiding: Mrs. Ferne K. Kolodner, Community Planning Staff, Social 
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Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Baltimore 
Resource persons: Roland L. Warren, Professor of Community Theory, 
Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Wel- 
fare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin Echols, Executive Director, North City Congress, Philadelphia 
Recorders: Martha Atkins, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Mary Davidson, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Shimon Gottschalk, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Katharine Gustafson, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Lathan Johnson, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
George McCray, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Ricardo Millett, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Robert Marcus, student, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


3:30 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL ACTION FOR ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

(Workshop Session 1) 
Presiding: Benjamin Zimmerman, Director, Program Division, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 
Resource person: William Copeland, Consultant, Urban Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


SOCIAL ACTION TO INFLUENCE STATE AND LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT (Workshop Session 2) 
Presiding: Lowell Iberg, Deputy Executive Director, State Communities 
Aid Association, New York; President, National Association for State- 
wide Health and Welfare 
Resource persons: Cecil S. Feldman, Executive Director, Community Ser- 
vices of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 
Herbert Rubinstein, Deputy Executive Director, Michigan Welfare 
League, Lansing 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 
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National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 


NASW : 
Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


THE PUBLIC AGENCY EMPLOYEE AND SOCIAL 

ACTION (Workshop Session 3 A) 
Presiding: Jay L. Roney, Director, Community Planning Staff, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
Resource person: Norman V. Lourie, Executive Deputy Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


THE PUBLIC AGENCY EMPLOYEE AND SOCIAL 

ACTION (Workshop Session 3 B) 
Presiding: Shirley Buttrick, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Resource person: Roger M. Lind, Professor of Social Work, School of 
Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section ITI (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


THE COALITION AS A TOOL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

AND SOCIAL CHANGE (Workshop Session 4) 
Presiding: Maurice P. Beck, Executive Director, Michigan Welfare 
League, Lansing 
Resource person: Stanley J. Brody, Public Welfare Regional Director, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Philadelphia 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


STUDENT POWER IN SOCIAL ACTION 

(Workshop Session 5) 
Presiding: Patrick McCuan, President, National Federation of Student 
Social Workers, Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Resource person: Robert S. Caulk, Central Coordinator, Western Region 
of Student Social Workers, School of Social Work, San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego, Calif. 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section IIT (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


CLIENT ORGANIZATIONS AS PRESSURE GROUPS TO ACHIEVE 
SOCIAL ACTION AND CHANGE (Workshop Session 6) 
Presiding: Frances Fox Piven, Assistant Professor, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York 
Resource persons: Robert Brunk, advocate for the poor; Instructor in 
Sociology, Asheville-Biltmore College, Asheville, N.C. 
Mrs. Ruth Pressley, Chairman, Harlem Welfare Mothers, New York 
Cosponsors: 
American Public Welfare Association 
National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 
National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 
NASW 
Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


THE CHURCH ORGANIZES FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

(Workshop Session 7) 
Presiding: Father Gino Baroni, Office of Urban Affairs, Archdiocese of 
Washington, Washington, D.C. 
Resource persons: Mrs. Madeline Murphy, Executive Director, Commu- 
nity Services Department, Cherry Hill Presbyterian Church, Baltimore; 
member, Community Action Commission, Baltimore 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


LAYMEN ORGANIZE FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
(Workshop Session 8) 
Presiding: Alfred J. Kahn, Professor of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, New York 
A Citizen Information and Complaint Service on the Air 
Resource person: Mrs. Peter Straus, Chairman, Radio Station WMCA 
Call for Action, New York 
Citizens’ and Policy Advocacy—the Citizens’ Committee for Children Ex- 
perience, New York 
Resource person: Mrs. Max Ascoli, Chairman, Health Section, Citizens 
Committee for Children, New York 


’ 
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Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


THE LAW AND THE COURTS: A TOOL FOR SOCIAL 

ACTION AND SOCIAL CHANGE (Workshop Session 9) 
Presiding: Charles Guzzetta, Consultant on Accreditation and New 
Schools, Council on Social Work Education, New York 
Resource person: Gabe Kaimowitz, Center on Social Welfare Policy and 
Law, New York 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


THE VOLUNTARY DIRECT-SERVICE AGENCY: CAN IT 

BE A BASE FOR SOCIAL ACTION AND SOCIAL 

CHANGE? (Workshop Session 10) 
Presiding: Martin Rein, Professor, School of Social Work, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Resource person: Bertram M. Beck, Executive Director, Mobilization for 
Youth and Henry Street Settlement, New York; member, NCSW National 
Board 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


SOCIAL ACTION FOR NATIONAL POLICY CHANGE 

(Workshop Session 11) 
Presiding: Bertram Brown, Deputy Director, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Resource persons: Franklin M. Zweig, Dean, School of Social Welfare, 
State University of New York, Buffalo 
Sidney Johnson, professional staff member, Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee, U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 
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BLACK AND WHITE COALITIONS FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

(Workshop Session 12) 
Presiding: Mrs. Jeweldean Jones Londa, Associate Director, Family and 
Individual Services, National Urban League, New York 
Resource persons: Preston R. Wilcox, Chief Consultant, Community Edu- 
cation Center, and Assistant Professor of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, New York 
Douglas E. Stewart, Director of Community Affairs, Planned Parenthood- 
World Population, New York 

Cosponsors: 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW 

Section III (Community Organization and Methods of Social Action) 


3:30 P.M. 


FILM THEATER 
Film: Summer 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


HANDLING SERVICES AND SOLVING PROBLEMS FOR 
THE COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Ray Andrus, Staff Representative, Community Services De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: Warren L. Taylor, Assistant Director, National Center for Dis- 
pute Settlement, American Arbitration Association, New York 
Cosponsors: 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, Group Meeting 1 
American Arbitration Association Center for Dispute Settlement 


ETHNIC-RACIAL RELATIONS 
Presiding: J. Frank Dearness, Associate Director, American Council for 
Nationalities Service, New York 
Speaker: Stephen Baratz, Executive Director, Metropolitan Problems Re- 
view Committee, National Institutes of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Discussants: Dr. Jaipaul, Director, Special Intergroup Relations Project, 
Nationalities Service Center, Philadelphia 
Gaspar Jako, Executive Director, International Institute, Boston 
Elisabeth G. Ponafidine, Executive Director, International Institute, 
Buffalo 

Sponsor: American Council for Nationalities Service 


THE ELDERLY BLIND PERSON: NEW CONCEPTS FOR 
SERVICE IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
Presiding: Garson Meyer, Cochairman, National Task Force on Geriatric 
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Blindness, American Foundation for the Blind; President Emeritus, Na- 
tional Council on the Aging, Rochester, N.Y. 

New Approaches to the Aged Who Are Blind 
Speaker: Donald A. Schon, President, Organization for Social and Tech- 
nical Innovation, Boston 
Discussants: Sebastian Tine, Director, Senior Citizens, Nashville, Tenn. 
Hobart C. Jackson, Administrator, Stephen Smith Home, Philadelphia 
Eone Harger, New Jersey Division on Aging, Department of Community 
Affairs, Trenton 
Peter J. Salmon, Administrative Vice President, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cosponsors: 

American Foundation for the Blind 

American Association of Homes for the Aging 

American Association of Retired Persons 

American Public Welfare Association 

National Council on Aging 

National Retired Teachers Association 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS VOLUNTEER AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Presiding: Mrs. Herbert W. Haldenstein, Board Chairman, Child Study 
Association of America, New York 

The American Indian as “Volunteer” vis-a-vis “Recipient” of Volunteer Ser- 

vices 
Speaker: Ada E. Deer, school social worker, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
National Board member, Mental Health of Children 

Priorities for the Achievement of Substance in Community Services 
Speaker: Mrs. James P. McLane, member, Junior League of Minneapolis, 
Excelsior, Minn. 

Recruitment and Training of Middle-Class and Ghetto Residents as Volun- 

teer Workers 
Joseph B. Mann, Executive Director, Cumberland Hospital, Department 
of Hospitals, City of New York 

Cosponsors: 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America 

Child Study Association of America 


USE OF THE ADOPTION RESOURCE EXCHANGE OF 

NORTH AMERICA BY STATE ADOPTION EXCHANGES 
Speaker: Clara J. Swan, Director, Adoption Resource Exchange of North 
America, New York 

Sponsor: Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 1 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES, NEW CAREERS, AND SOCIAL 

WORK EDUCATION 
Presiding: Wayne Vasey, Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Immediate Past President, NCSW 
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Speaker: Donald L. Feldstein, Consultant, Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, New York 
Discussant: Dorothy Knoell, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: Council on Social Work Education, Group Meeting 1 


SOCIAL WELFARE HISTORY: TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND 

INSTITUTIONS IN BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
Presiding and discussant: ‘Thomas F. Campbell, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of History, Cleveland State University, Cleveland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Social Welfare History Group 

History of Social Work Education in Britain 
Speaker: Milton D. Speizman, Professor, School of Social Welfare, State 
University of New York at Buffalo; Chairman, Social Welfare History 
Group 

Reform in Delinquency Institutions in Revolutionary Times (the 1920s) in 

Germany 
Speaker: Mrs. Gisela Konopka, Professor, School of Social Work and 
Center for Urban and Regional Affairs, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Cosponsors: 

Council on Social Work Education, Group Meeting 2 

Social Welfare History Group 


DOLLARS FOR DAY CARE: NEW POSSIBILITIES 
IN FEDERAL FUNDING 
Presiding and speaker: Lawrence C, Feldman, Executive Director, Day 
Care and Child Development Council of America, Washington, D.C. 
Sponsor: Day Care and Child Development Council of America 


HOUGH PARENT AND CHILD CENTER: A NEW APPROACH 

IN SERVICE TO FAMILIES 
Presiding: Robert J. Meresko, Assistant to the Director, Family Service 
Association of Cleveland 
Speaker: Richard H. Johnson, Director, Hough Parent and Child Center, 
Family Service Association of Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussants: Peter Haiman, Assistant Director, Hough Parent and Child 
Center, Family Service Association of Cleveland 
Mary Holloway, Family Counselor, Hough Parent and Child Center, 
Family Service Association of Cleveland 
Ecclesiastes Norman, Community Aide, Hough Parent and Child Cen- 
ter, Family Service Association of Cleveland 
Mrs. Franc Balzer Chief, Parent and Child Centers, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: Family Service Association of America, Group Meeting 1 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 
Presiding: Avis Kristenson, Associate Professor of Social Casework, Co- 
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lumbia University School of Social Work, New York 
Speaker: Alan R. Gruber, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Eastern 
Nazarene College, Quincy, Mass.; doctoral candidate, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, New York 
Discussant: Paul R. Adkins, Director, Florida Baptist Retirement Cen- 
ter, Vero Beach 

Sponsor: National Association of Christians in Social Work 


ILLEGITIMACY: STRATEGIES FOR PREVENTION 
Presiding: Elizabeth A. Stringer, Director, Foster Care Services, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York 

Illegitimacy in the Black Community 
Speaker: Andrew Billingsley, Associate Professor, School of Social Wel- 
fare, and Assistant Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Ethnic Variation in the Care and Protection of Children of Single Parents 
Speaker: Jeanne M. Giovannoni, Associate Professor, Department of So- 
cial Work Education, San Francisco State College, Berkeley, Calif. 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America, Group Meeting 2 

Family Service Association of America, Group Meeting 2 

Florence Crittenton Association of America 

National Council on Illegitimacy 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 1 

The Salvation Army 


THE COMPREHENSIVE NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER: 

PROVISION OF MANAGEMENT OF SERVICES 
Presiding: Margaret E. Berry, Executive Director, National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Panelists: Donald E. Hamilton, Executive Director, the Lighthouse, Phila- 
delphia 
Russell Shelton, Executive Director, Hill House Association, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Marceleete H. Womack, Assistant Director, Neighborhood Centers 
Association of Houston and Harris County, Houston, Texas 

Sponsor: National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 


POVERTY AND MENTAL RETARDATION 
Presiding: George Jones, Administrative Assistant, Division of Mental 
Retardation, Colorado Department of Institutions, Denver 
Speaker: Mathilde Krim, Research Associate, Sloan-Kettering Institute, 
New York; member, President’s Committee on Mental Retardation 
Hunger and Intellectual Achievement 
Speaker: Rodger Hurley, contractor; member, Study on Nutrition and 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on Mental Retardation, New 
York 
The Voluntary Organization’s Role 
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Speaker: Charles R. Kelley, Chairman, Selection Committee, New Jersey 
Association for Retarded Children, Trenton 
Sponsor: President’s Committee on Mental Retardation 


PARTNERSHIP OF PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
Presiding: Mrs. Hulda Hubbell, Director, Volunteer Services, Health 
and Welfare Council of the National Capitol Area, Washington, D.C. 

The Implementation of the Harris Amendment 
Speaker: Mrs. Cynthia R. Nathan, Director, Office of Citizen Participa- 
tion, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

The Role of the Administration in Voluntary Action 
Speaker: Mrs. Patricia Reilley Hitt, Assistant Secretary for Community 
and Field Services, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sponsor: United Community Funds and Councils of America—Association 

of Volunteer Bureaus 


THE VOLUNTARY AGENCY IN AN INDUSTRIAL SETTING 
Presiding: Madison S. Jones, Director, Office of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal, Protestant Council of the City of New York 

Defining Agency Goals—a Process in Education 
Speaker: Werner W. Boehm, Dean, School of Social Work, Rutgers—the 
State University, New Brunswick, N.]J. 

Maritime Law and the Merchant Seaman 
Speaker: John I. Dugan, admiralty lawyer, New York 

The Voluntary Agency in an International Setting 
Speaker: Wells C. Klein, General Director, International Social Service, 
American Branch, New York 

Labor Makes It Work 
Speaker: Leo Perlis, Director, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, 
Washington, D.C.; Secretary, NCSW 

Challenge to Management 
Speaker: Joseph G. Barkan, Executive Vice President, Prudential Lines, 
New York 

Government’s Special Stake in Seamen’s Welfare 
Speaker: Barbara Watson, Administrator, Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Cosponsors: 

AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, Group Meeting 2 

American Social Health Association 

International Social Service, American Branch 

National Association for Mental Health 

National Council on Alcoholism 

National Urban League, Group Meeting 2 

Travelers Aid Association of America 

United Community Funds and Councils of America 

United Seamen’s Service 
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FILM THEATER 
Film: No Man Stands Alone 
Sponsor: NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


8:30 A.M.—10:00 P.M. 


THE MAN NOBODY SAW: Plays for Living production 
Presiding: Walter G. Barlow, President, Family Service Association of 
America; President, Howard Chase Associates, New York 
Panelists: Alexander J. Allen, Jr., Eastern Regional Director, National 
Urban League 
Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Association of 
America, New York 
Rosemary Higgins Cass, Board member, National Assembly for Social Pol- 
icy and Development, New York 
Gordon Manser, Associate Executive Director, National Assembly for 
Social Policy and Development, New York City; member, NCSW Na- 
tional Board and Executive Committee 
Mrs. Bruce Zenkel, Board member, National Urban League, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 

Cosponsors: 

Family Service Association of America, Plays for Living Division 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development 

National Urban League 


8:30 P.M.—10:00 P.M. 


CARRYING OUT OUR COMMITMENT TO HUMAN RIGHTS 

(Howard F. Gustafson Memorial Lecture) 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Helen Daniels, Director of Central Services, Community Service Council 
of Metropolitan Indianapolis; member, Howard F, Gustafson Memorial 
Committee 
Speaker: Richard D. Peters, Executive Assistant to Mayor Carl B. Stokes, 
Cleveland; Past President, National Federation of Settlements; former 
Editor, Indianapolis Times and New York World Telegram 

Cosponsors: 

Indianapolis Howard F. Gustafson Memorial Committee 

NASW 

NCSW 


Thursday, May 29 


9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 
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MOTIVATING, RECRUITING, AND RETAINING 

THE OLDER VOLUNTEER 
Presiding: Mrs. Ira S, Robbins, Board member, Vacations for Aging, 
Inc.; Consultant, Ralph Whelan and Associates, New York 
Speakers: Mrs, Janet Sainer, Project Director, SERVE, Community Ser- 
vice Society of New York 
Lenard Quinto, Director of National Affairs, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 
David Jeffreys, Executive Director, Field Operations and Development, 
National Retired Teachers Association and American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, Washington, D.C. 

Cosponsors: 

American Association of Retired Persons 

National Council on the Aging 

National Retired Teachers Association 

United Community Funds and Councils of America—Association of Volun- 

teer Bureaus 


PROTECTIVE-PREVENTIVE SERVICES: ARE THEY 

SYNONYMOUS? 
Presiding: Joseph L. Vigilante, Dean, School of Social Work, Adelphi 
University, Garden City, N.Y. 
Speakers: Robert M. Mulford, General Secretary, Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Boston 
Hans W. Hoel, Assistant Director, Hennepin County Welfare Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis 

Cosponsors: 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division 

American Legion, Child Welfare Division 

American Public Welfare Association 

Child Welfare League of America 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT IN HUMAN SERVICES 
Presiding: Fred E. Wight, Director, Professional Development and Train- 
ing, New York State Department of Social Services, Albany; National 
Chairman, Division on Personnel and Staff Development, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association 
Speakers: Sidney A. Fine, senior staff, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research, Washington, D.C. 
Alan Gartner, Associate Director, New Careers Development Center, New 
York University, New York 
Louis Levitt, Acting Director, Office of Training, New York City De- 
partment of Social Services, New York 

Sponsor: American Public Welfare Association 
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REPORT ON THE COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT } 
Presiding: Charles Grosser, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Columbia 
University School of Social Work, New York 
Speaker: Robert Perlman, Assistant Professor of Research, Florence Hel- 
ler Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass. 
Discussants: C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, National Assembly for 
Social Policy and Development, New York; Chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, NCSW 
Bernard Russell, Director, Division of Program Development and Evalua- 
tion, Model Cities Administration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 
Sponsor: Council on Social Work Education, Group Meeting 1 


THE URGE FOR CHANGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Presiding: Ralph E. Pumphrey, Professor of Social Work, George War- 
ren Brown School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 

The Changing of the Guard in the “Nineties” 
Speaker: James Leiby, Professor, School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Reform Leadership, 1912; Demands of the Rank and File Movement, 1934 
Speaker: Allen F. Davis, Professor of History, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 

Cosponsors: 

Council on Social Work Education, Group Meeting 2 

Social Welfare History Group 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 
Presiding: Mrs. Richard M. Lansburgh, President, Day Care and Child 
Development Council of America, Washington, D.C. 

A Review of Current Research in Early Childhood Growth and Development 
Speaker: Edward Zigler, Professor of Psychology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The Impact of Research in Early Childhood for the Planning of Services for 

Families and Children 
Speaker: Alfred J. Kahn, Professor of Social Work, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York 

Sponsor: Day Care and Child Development Council of America 


NEWER ASPECTS OF FAMILY COUNSELING 
Presiding: Sanford N. Sherman, Associate Executive Director, Jewish 
Family Service, New York 

The Inclusion of Children in the Family Therapy of a Marital Problem 
Speakers: Mrs. Sylvia Ross, Borough Supervisor, North and South Brook- 
lyn Consultation Centers, Jewish Family Service, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Gerald Appel, Assistant Borough Supervisor, South Brooklyn Consulta- 
tion Center, Jewish Family Service, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Family Intake—an Antidote to Family Fragmentation 
Speaker: Mrs. Gerda Schulman, Director, Bi-Agency Project, Jewish Fam- 
ily Service, New York 

Sponsor: Family Service Association of America, Group Meeting 1 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND INFORMAL DISCUSSION 
Presiding: Lowell Iberg, Deputy Executive Director, State Communities 
Aid Association, New York; President, National Association for State- 
wide Health and Welfare , 

The Relationship of the National Assembly for Social Policy and Develop- 

ment with Statewide Organizations 
Speaker: Gordon Manser, Associate Director, National Assembly for So- 
cial Policy and Development, New York City; member, NCSW National 
Board and Executive Committee 

Sponsor: National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare 


THE PARAPROFESSIONAL IN SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES: 
FUNCTION, DUTIES, AND TRAINING 
Presiding: Eli E. Cohen, Executive Secretary, National Committee on 
Employment of Youth, New York 
Speakers: Bertram M. Beck, Executive Director, Henry Street Settlement 
and Mobilization for Youth, New York; member, NCSW National Board 
Frank M. Loewenberg, Director, Division of Special Projects and Re- 
search, Council on Social Work Education, New York 
Frank Riessman, Director, New Careers Development Center, New York 
University, New York 
Sponsor: National Committee on Employment of Youth 


INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY IN AN ALCOHOLISM PROGRAM 
Presiding: Ruth Fox, M.D., psychiatrist, New York 
Speaker: William J. Plunkert, Director, Alcoholism Program, Commu- 
nity Council of Greater New York, New York 
Discussant: Robert A. Rubin, consultant, Alcoholism Control Program, 
State of New Jersey. Department of Health, Trenton, N.J. 

Sponsor: National Council on Alcoholism 


YOUTH RESOURCES BUREAUS—A NEW APPROACH 
Presiding: Sherwood Norman, Director, Youth Correction Services, Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, New York 
Speakers: The Hon. Paul K. Connolly, Judge, Second District Court of 
Eastern Middlesex, Waltham, Mass. 
Rose Apfelberg, Branch Chief, Office of Probation, Kings Juvenile 
Branch, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Betty Begg, Deputy Director, Division of Correction Services, Chicago 
Sponsor: National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Group Meeting 1 
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DRUG ADDICTION: IMPLICATIONS FOR ILLEGITIMACY 
Presiding: Mrs. Patricia Garland Morisey, Associate Professor of Social 
Work, National Catholic School of Social Service, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: Stephen Chinlund, Director, Manhattan Rehabilitation Center, 
New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, New York 
Discussants: The Rev. Lorentho Wooden, Administrator, Reality House, 
New York 
Mrs. Hollis Sizer, R.N., Consultant on Multiple Family Therapy, New 
York 

Cosponsors: 

Child Welfare League of America 

Family Service Association of America—Group Meeting 2 

Florence Crittenton Association of America 

National Council on Illegitimacy 

National Urban League 

The Salvation Army 


SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN GROUP-SERVING AGENCIES 
Presiding: Irwin Golden, Personnel Consultant, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, New York 
Panel chairman: Goodwin Garfield, Director of Training, United Neigh- 
borhood House, New York 
Panelists: Robert Glass, Professor, School of Social Work, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York 
Sanford Katz, Group Work Supervisor, Mosholu Montefiore Commu- 
nity Center, New York 
Thomas McKenna, Executive Director, Hamilton-Madison House, New 
York 

Sponsor: National Jewish Welfare Board 


QUIET CRIES—A PLAY 
Chairman and discussion leader: Mark Tarail, Administrator, Commu- 
nity Health Center, and Associate Director, Department of Psychiatry, 
Maimonides Medical Center of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Introduction of play: Ethel Barrymore Colt, Executive Producer, Plays 
for Living, Division of Family Service Association of America 

Cosponsors: 

Family Service Association of America, Plays for Living Division 

NCSW Audio-visual Committee 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESSES OF VOLUNTEERS IN A 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
Presiding: Mrs. Milo Yalich, President, Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America, New York 
Panelists: William O’Brian, Warden, Westchester County Penitentiary, 
Valhalla, N.Y. 
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Mrs. Thomas F. Riley, Director of Volunteers, Monroe County Peniten- 
tiary, Rochester, N.Y. 
William Mackay, Associate Executive Director, Greater Hartford Com- 
munity Council, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Caroline Weiner, Assistant Director, Council on Volunteers, Phila- 
delphia 
Mrs. Seymour J. Goldman, Chairman of Volunteers, Big Sisters, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York 
Representative from Project Misdemeanant Foundation, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 
Cosponsors: 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Group Meeting 2 
United Community Funds and Councils of America—Association of Volun- 
teer Bureaus 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 
The Nation’s Mood: News Analysts Assess Social Progress 
Invocation: Rabbi Isaac Trainin, Director, Department of Religious Af- 
fairs, Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, New York 
Presiding: Arthur S. Flemming, President, Macalester College, St. Paul; 
President, NCSW 
C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, National Assembly for Social Policy 
and Development, New York; Chairman, NCSW Public Relations and 
Development Committee 
Moderator: Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director, National Urban 
League, New York 
Panelists from the news media: Mrs. Eve Edstrom, national reporter, 
Washington Post 
Daniel Schorr, news correspondent, CBS News, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Washington, D.C. 
Jonathan Spivak, staff writer, Wall Street Journal, Washington, D.C. 
Introduction of NCSW President for 1969-70 
Benediction: The Right Rev. Msgr. Edward D. Head, Executive Director, 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, New York 
Sponsor: NCSW Public Relations and Development Committee 


2:00 P.M.—4:00 P.M. 


IMPLEMENTATION SESSION 
Sponsor: NCSW 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1969 


Ah NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a voluntary 
association of individual and organizational members who have joined the 
Conference to promote and share in discussion of the problems and methods 
identified with the field of social work and immediately related fields. 


NSCW OFFICERS 
President: Arthur S. Flemming, St. Paul 
First Vice President: Mary E. Switzer, Washington, D.C. 
Second Vice President: John C. Kidneigh, Minneapolis 
Third Vice President: Robert F. Shea, Washington, D.C, 
Secretary: Leo Perlis, Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer: William S. Guthrie, Columbus, Ohio 
Past President: Wayne Vasey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
President-elect: Wilbur J. Cohen, Silver Springs, Md. 
Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW NATIONAL BOARD 
(includes officers listed above) 

Term expires 1969: Florence M. Aitchison, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Mildred 
C. Barry, Cleveland; Sam S. Grais, St. Paul; Gordon Manser, New York; Ruth 
M. Pauley, Boston; Albert E. Rhudy, San Francisco; Robert C. Weaver, New 
York 

Term expires 1970: Leona Baumgartner, M.D., Boston; Bertram M. Beck, 
New York; Lisle C. Carter, Jr., Ithaca, N.Y.; David R. Hunter, New York; 
Morris Hursh, St. Paul; Rabbi David Jacobson, San Antonio, Texas; Judge 
Florence M. Kelley, New York 

Term expires 1971: Donald D. Brewer, Athens, Ga.; Mrs. Wayne Coy, 
Washington, D.C.; Franklin M. Foote, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; Ruth I. Knee, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Percy Moore, San Francisco; Mrs. Henry Steeger, New 
York; Fred H. Steininger, Washington, D.C. 

Representative from NCSW Committee on Public Relations and Develop- 
ment: C. F. McNeil, New York 

Representative from U. 8S. Committee of ICSW: Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Representative from National Association for Statewide Health and Wel- 
fare: Lowell Iberg, New York 
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Chairman, Advisory Committee on Program Scope, Content, and Participa- 
tion: M. Leo Bohanon, St. Louis 
Legal Consultant: Rudolph Janata, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

Chairman: Joseph Hall, Cincinnati 

Term expires 1969: Junius Allison, Chicago; Joseph Hall, Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Cernoria Johnson, Washington, D.C.; Harriett King, Omaha; Paul Menden- 
hall, New York; Campbell Murphy, Boston; Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Term expires 1970: Dean A. Clark, M.D., Pittsburgh; Fern M. Colborn, 
Mill Run, Pa.; James R. Dumpson, New York; Katherine Hudson, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Annie Lee Sandusky, Washington, D.C.; Wilbur J. Schmidt, 
Madison, Wis.; Harry T. Sealy, Cleveland 

Term expires 1971: Mrs. Mildred Arnold, Washington, D.C.; Melvin A. 
Glasser, Detroit; Arthur Hillman, Chicago; Raleigh C. Hobson, Baltimore; 
Mildred Sikkema, Honolulu; Sue W. Spencer, Nashville, Tenn.; Roy C. 
Votaw, Sacramento, Calif. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Chairman: C. F. NcNeil, New York 

Vice Chairman: Mrs. Alice Adler, New York 

Term expires 1969: Mrs. Leonard Bernheim, New York; Mrs. Virginia 
Doscher, Chicago; Moe Hoffman, Washington, D.C.; Irving Rimer, New 
York; Henry Weber, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1969: Helen Christopherson, New York; Herbert S. Fowler, 
Washington, D.C.; Lt. Commissioner John Grace, New York; William T. 
Kirk, Los Angeles; Mary Helen Merrill, Washington, D.C.; Anne L. New, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y.; Guichard Parris, New York; Bernard Postal, New York; 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Reese, Wilmington, Del. 

Term expires 1970: Mrs. Frances A. Koestler, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John H. 
McMahon, New York; Paul Mendenhall, New York; Philip E. Ryan, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Consultant: Harold N. Weiner, New York 

Ex officio: William S. Guthrie, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW TELLERS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Merriss Cornell, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Martha Branscombe, Arlington, Va. 
Members: Emanuel Berlatsky, New York; Charles Chakerian, Chicago; 
Mary Houk, Philadelphia; Arthur Katz, Lawrence, Kan.; William Schwartz, 
New York 


U.S. COMMITTEE OF ICSW 
Chairman: Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Louisville, Ky. 
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Vice Chairman: C. Virgil Martin, Chicago 

Secretary: Ellen Winston, Raleigh, N.C. 

Treasurer: James R. Dumpson, ‘New York 

Representatives of National Organizations: American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, Eugene Shenefield, New York; American Public 
Welfare Association, Raleigh C. Hobson, Baltimore; Council on Social Work 
Education, Katherine A. Kendall, New York; Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Dorothy Lally, Washington, D.C.; National Assembly for 
Social Policy and Development, Mrs. Michael Harris, New York; National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, Kurt Reichert, New York 

Members-at-Large 

Term expires 1969: Margaret Berry, New York; Martha Branscombe, Ar- 
lington, Va.; Margaret Hickey, St. Louis; Sol Morton Isaac, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. Aida G. Pagan, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Term expires 1970: Henry S. Ollendorff, Cleveland; Sanford Solender, New 
York; Mrs. Jayne B. Spain, Cincinnati; Mary Switzer, Washington, D.C.; Anne 
Wilkens, Austin, Texas 

Term expires 1971: Mrs. Julius Alexander, Miami; Henry S. Maas, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Alvin L. Schorr, Washington, D.C.; Malcolm B. Stinson, Los An- 
geles; George Wiley, Washington, D.C. 

Liaison: NASW Program Committee, Gaspar Jako, Boston; NCSW, Robert 
F. Shea, Washington, D.C.; NASW—European Unit, Ruby B. Pernell, Cleve- 
land; New England Committee, Gaspar Jako, Boston 

Subcommittee Chairmen: Nominating Committee, Nelson Jackson, New 
York; Program participants, John McDowell, New York; U.S. Report, Nor- 
man Lourie, Harrisburg, Pa.; U.S. Exhibit, Mary Helen Merrill, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Members of Committee of Representatives, CSW, Ellen Winston, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Officers of ICSW (residing in U.S.), Charles I. Schottland, 
Waltham, Mass.; Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Louisville, Ky. 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 

Chairman: Arthur S. Flemming, St. Paul 

Members-at-Large 

Term expires 1969: Robert E. Bondy, New York; Andrew W. L. Brown, 
Detroit 

Term expires 1970: Dean A. Clark, M.D., Pittsburgh; Thomas Moan, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Term expires 1971: M. Leo Bohanon, St. Louis; Robert Hilkert, Phila- 
delphia 

Representatives of National Social Welfare Organizations: American Public 
Welfare Association, Joseph H. Louchheim, New York; Council on Social 
Work Education, Patricia Stickney, New York; National Assembly for Social 
Policy and Development, John F. Larberg, New York; National Association 
of Social Workers, John Ferguson, New York; National Association for State- 
wide Health and Welfare, Lowell Iberg, New York; National Health Coun- 
cil, Peter G. Meek, New York 

Liaison from NCSW Audio-Visual Committee: Mrs. Ann P. Booth, New 
York 
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Liaison from NCSW Committee on Combined Associate Groups: Mrs. Doro- 
thy Gazzolo, Washington, D.C. 

Liaison from NCSW Public Relations Committee: John H. McMahon, New 
York 

Liaison from U.S. Committee, ICSW: Gaspar Jako, Boston 

Present-elect: Wilbur J. Cohen, Silver Springs, Md. 

Past President: Wayne Vasey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Chairmen of Sections and Division, ex officio 


NCSW SECTIONS 
SECTION I, CASEWORK 

Chairman: Lennie-Marie P. Tolliver, Norman, Okla. 

Vice Chairman: Genevieve Hill, Atlanta, Ga. 

Term expires 1969: Ronald V. Dellums, Oakland, Calif.; Leon H. Gins- 
berg, Morgantown, W. Va.; Melvin Mogulof, San Francisco; Richard Rogers, 
San Francisco; Harry Specht, Berkeley, Calif. 

Term expires 1970: Arthur Berliner, Fort Worth, Texas; Louise d’A. Fair- 
child, Dallas; Peter Gaupp, Dallas; Harry Tanner, Dallas 

Term expires 1971: Merle M. Foeckler, Athens, Ga.; Effie L. Hudson, Okla- 
homa City; Will Scott, Greensboro, N.C.; Marjorie B. Wright, Tulsa, Okla. 


SECTION II. GROUP WORK 

Chairman: Irving Miller, New York 

Vice Chairman: Katharine M. Grant, San Mateo, Calif. 

Term expires 1969: Ed Lee, New York; Alma Quigley, Trenton, N.J.; 
Louise Shoemaker, Philadelphia; Hyman Weiner, New York 

Term expires 1970: Gene Aronowitz, Chicago; Phyllis L. Bare, Chicago; 
Morris Levin, Chicago; Clyde E. Murray, Chicago 

Term expires 1971: Goodwin Garfield, New York; Alex Gitterman, New 
York; Robert Glass, New York; Catherine Papell, Garden City, N.Y. 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL ACTION 

Chairman: Jack Stumpf, San Diego, Calif. 

Vice Chairman: David M. Austin, Waltham, Mass. 

Term expires 1970: Harold Demone, Boston; Mel King, Boston; Ferne K. 
Kolodner, Baltimore; Edward Newman, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1971: Hobart Burch, Bethesda, Md.; Robert Caulk, San 
Diego, Calif.; Herman Gallegos, San Francisco; Charles Guzzetta, New York; 
Opal Jones, Huntington Park, Calif.; Robert Richards, San Diego, Calif. 


SECTION IV. RESEARCH 

Chairman: William E. Gordon, St. Louis 

Vice Chairman: Robert Vinter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Term expires 1969: David Fanshel, New York; Mignon Sauber, New York; 
Alvin Schorr, Washington, D.C.; Margaret Schurtz, St. Louis 

Term expires 1970: J. Scott Briar, Berkeley, Calif.; Saul Kaplan, Chicago; 
Jack Weiner, Bethesda, Md. 
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Term expires 1971: Robert Langar, St. Louis; Lawrence E. Nicholson, St. 
Louis; Malcolm Stinson, Los Angeles; Merlin Taber, Urbana, III. 


SECTION V, ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman: Albert Feldman, Los Angeles 

Vice Chairman: Ben S. Meeker, Chicago 

Term expires 1969: Alexander J. Allen, New York; Edmund G. Burbank, 
New York; Carl B. Flaxman, Dallas; Leonard W. Lavis, Glenwood, Iowa; 
Wilbur Parker, Sacramento, Calif.; E. Kirby Warren, New York; Corinne 
Wolfe, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1970: S. J. Axelrod, M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Joseph L. Far- 
rell, Lansing, Mich.; Emeric Kurtagh, Detroit; William T. Patrick, Detroit 

Term expires 1971: Chauncey Alexander, Los Angeles; Lawrence 'T. Cooper, 
Altadena, Calif.; Ralph L. Goff, Los Angeles; E. K. Nelson, Los Angeles 


NCSW DIVISION COMMITTEE 

Chairman: John J. McDowell, New York 

Ex officio: Arthur S. Flemming, St. Paul 

Members: George C. Anderson, New York; Alfred Angster, Chicago; Don- 
ald W. Beless, Wheaton, Ill.; Harry D. Bray, Rochester, N.Y.; Fern M. Col- 
born, Mill Run, Pa.; Ursula M. Gerty, Greenlawn, N.Y.; Ronald Hayes, 
Lansing, Mich.; Alan Keith-Lucas, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Inabel Lindsay, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Herbert Millman, New York; the Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
Reese, Wilmington, Del.; Francis Stafford, Baltimore; Lucas Walker, New 
York; David Zeff, New York 


NCSW AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Mrs. Ann Booth, New York 
Vice Chairman: ‘Theodore O. Thackrey, New York 


Consultants: Sumner Glimcher, New York; Rohama Lee, New York; Robert 
Mitchell, New York 


Members 

Term expires 1969: Philip H. Holman, Washington, D.C.; Reva Fine Holtz- 
man, New York; Marie Stewart, New York; Frederick Todd, New York (al- 
ternate: Mrs. Carol Hale); William Tracy, New York 

Term expires 1970: Robert Finehout, New York 

Term expires 1971: Mrs. Janet S. Brown, New York; Daniel J. Ransohoff, 
Cincinnati; Robert Lewis Shayon, Philadelphia 


TASK FORCE—SOCIAL ACTION FORUM 
Cochairmen: Nathan M. Cohen, Los Angeles; Wayne Vasey, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Whitney M. Young, Jr., New York 
Members-at-Large: American Public Welfare Association, Mrs. Margaret L. 
DeWitt, Southampton, N.Y.; National Assembly for Social Policy and Devel- 
opment, Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, Rochester, N.Y.; National Association of Black 
Social Workers, T. George Silcott, New York; National Association of Social 
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Workers, John R. Ferguson, New York; National Federation of Student 
Social Workers, Robert Caulk, San Diego, Calif.; National Welfare Rights 
Organization, Paul Haywood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

NCSW Committee on Combined Associate Groups, Mary Helen Merrill, 
Washington, D.C. 


NCSW Committee on Public Relations and Development, Mrs. Alice Adler, 
New York 


COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE GROUPS 

Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, Washington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman: John Larberg, New York 

Members 

Term expires 1969: American Association of Homes for the Aging, Lester 
Davis, New York; American National Red Cross, Mary Helen Merrill, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; American Friends Service Committee, Frank Hunt, Philadel- 
phia; National Association of Social Workers, John R. Ferguson, New York; 
National Council for Homemaker Services, Mrs. Elizabeth Bouterse, New 
York; National Urban League, Mrs. Betti S. Whaley, New York 

Term expires 1970: American Social Health Association, Earle Lippincott, 
New York; National Health Council, Peter Meek, New York; National Jewish 
Welfare Board, Alfred Dobrof, New York 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 

AFL-CIO Community Service Activities: Ray Andrus 

American Association of Homes for the Aging: Lester Davis 

American Association of Retired Persons: David Jeffreys 

American Council for Nationalities Service: Gloria Seavers 

American Foundation for the Blind: Dorothy Dembey 

American Friends Service Committee: Frank Hunt 

American Home Economics Association: Mrs. Lillie C. Scott (Eleanor T. 
Lurry, alternate) 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division: Vincent De Francis 

American Immigration and Citizenship Conference: Mrs. Harry W. Blumen- 
thal 

American Jewish Committee: Mrs. Ann Wolfe 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division: Fred T. Kuszmaul 

American National Red Cross: Mary Helen Merrill 

American Public Welfare Association: Joseph H. Louchheim 

American Social Health Association: Earle Lippincott 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith: Judith L. Herchlag 

Army Community Service: Lt. Col. Frank F. Montalvo 

Association for Voluntary Sterilization: Mrs. Roxanne B. Olivo 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America: Dorothy E. Swinburne 

Big Brothers of America: Thomas E, O’Brien 

Child Study Association of America: Otis B. Turner 

Child Welfare League of America: Helen D. Stone 

Community Development Foundation: Mrs. Ruth Levine 
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Conference of Social Workers in State and Territorial Mental Health Pro- 
grams: Annette C, Saunders 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds: Charles Zibbell 

Council on Social Work Education: Patricia J. Stickney 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America: Mrs. George J. Stewart 

Executive Council of the Episcopal Church: Mrs. Charles $. Monroe 

Family Service Association of America: William Hill 

Florence Crittenton Association of America: Mrs. Helen Johnstone Weisbrod 

Goodwill Industries of America: Mrs. Julia K. Ely 

International Social Service, American Branch: Sidney Talisman 

Methodist Health and Welfare: Mona Kewish 

National Assembly for Social Policy and Development: John F. Larberg 

National Association for Mental Health: D. Douglas Waterstreet 

National Association for Statewide Health and Welfare: Corinne M. Callahan 

National Association of Christians in Social Work: Donald Beless 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials: Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo 

National Association of Social Workers: John R. Ferguson 

National Committee on Employment of Youth: Eli E. Cohen 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service: Morton I. Teicher 

National Council for Homemaker Services: Mrs. Roberta Hunt 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Committee on Social 
Welfare: John McDowell 

National Council of Jewish Women: Mrs. Zmira Goodman 

National Council of Young Men’s Christian Association: John W. Copeland 

National Council on Alcoholism: Herman E. Krimmel 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency: Robert E. Trimble 

National Council on Illegitimacy: Mrs. Gertrude McLean 

National Council on the Aging: Marjorie A. Collins 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults: Mrs. Rhoda 
Gellman 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers: Ned Goldberg 

National Health Council: Peter G. Meek 

National Jewish Welfare Board: Alfred S. Dobrof 

National Legal Aid and Defender Association: Mayo H. Stiegler 

National Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services: Harold N. 
Weiner 

National Retired Teachers Associations: David Jeffreys 

National Urban League: Mrs. Jeweldean Londa 

Planned Parenthood-World Population: Mrs. Naomi T. Gray 

The Salvation Army: Col. Jane Wrieden 

Social Work Vocational Bureau: Henry B. Stern 

Travelers Aid Association of America: James T. Courtney 

United Cerebral Palsy Association: Ernest Weinrich 

United Community Funds and Councils of America: Kenneth I. Williams 

United HIAS Service: Ralph Bergel (William Frank, alternate) 


United Presbyterian Health, Education, and Welfare Association: Robert 
Barrie 
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United Seamen’s Service: Mrs. Lillian Rabins 

Veterans Administration: Claire R. Lustman 

Volunteers of America: Lt. Col. Belle Leach 

YWCA of the U.S.A., National Board: Mrs. Wenonah Bond Logan 
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dent Children 
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Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
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Cloward, Richard A., cited, 29 

Cohen, Nathan E., paper by, 44-59 
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Del.), 169, 170 
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ton, 165, 173 
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(Miss.), 156 
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Rated Services Council (Wilming- 
ton, Del.), 166 
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Welfare Conferences,” 60-74 

CORE, see Congress of Racial Equality. 
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New Castle County, Del., 163, 166 

Council of Federated Organizations, 149 

Council of Social Work Education 
(CSWE), 69 

Council on Urban Affairs, 15 

Cowhig, James D., cited, 118 

GCWSE, see Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation 
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Vast Improvement and Dignity 

Delaware State College, 164 

Delinquency Demonstration Program, 
80- 

Died vente Attention for Vast Improve- 
ment and Dignity (D.A.V.I.D.), 161 

Drake, St. Clair, cited, 118 

Dubey, Sumati N., paper by, 118-29 
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141-47 
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Du Pont family, 172, 173 

Dwight, Betty J., cited, 158 
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163, 170, 173 
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193-95 

Follett, Mary, cited, 37 

Frain, William J., quoted, 174 
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Freedom Democratic Party (Miss.), 153, 
159 

Freedom Movement (Miss.), 149, 150 


Galbraith, John K., quoted, 74 
Gaspé project (Canada), 114 
Gibbs, Irene, cited, 118, 120 
GNP, see Gross national product 
Goett, Edward J., 165 
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Gordon, William E., cited, 42 

Gould, Samuel B., quoted, 46 

Greater Wilmington Development Coun- 
cil, 165-66, 173, 175, 176 

Greenleigh Associates, cited, 66 

Griffin, Charlie, 159 

Grosser, Charles F., quoted, 30 

Gross national product (GNP), 112, 113 

Gunsalus, Catherine L., paper by, 130-41 


Harrington, Michael, quoted, 53 

Haskell, Harry G., Jr., 163 

Hatcher, Richard G., cited 118, 
quoted, 125-26 

Head Start (Miss.), 151, 153 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of, 75, 93 

Herlihy, Mrs. Thomas, Jr., 165, 167 

Herlihy, Thomas, Jr., 167 

Hernandez, Aileen C., cited, 118; quoted, 
122-23 

HEW, see Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Department of 

Hoffer, Joe R., paper by, 60-74 

Human Relations Council (Miss.), 157 

Hutchins, Robert M., quoted, 23 


126; 


“Impact of Social Revolution on Values, 
The,” 130-48 
Incompetents, protection of, 76 


Juvenile delinquency, 89-93 


Katz, Alfred H., cited, 125 

Kent, Corita (Sister Corita), quoted, 139 

Kerner Commission, see National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders 

Kidneigh, John C., paper by, 178-84 

Klotsche, J. Martin, quoted, 49, 51 

Konopka, Gisela, quoted, 36 

Kopkind, Andrew, quoted, 95 

Kurren, Oscar, quoted, 69 


La Raza, 182, 189 

routes Overseas Service (Mississippi), 
15 

Lebeaux, Charles N., quoted, 24 

Lee, Porter, quoted, 25-26 

Liberalism, impact of social revolution 
on, 142 

Lindeman, Eduard, quoted 24-25, 37 

Lindsay, John V., paper by, 9-13 

Lippitt, Ronald, quoted, 39-40 
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Los Angeles delinquency demonstration, 
88 

Loyal Democrats of Mississippi, 160 

Lubove, Roy, quoted, 29, 30 


McClellan Committee, 
165, 176 

McLuhan, Marshall, cited, 136 

Methodist Action Program (Wilmington, 
Del.,), 169 

Methodist Church (Miss.), 157 

MFY, see Mobilization for Youth 

Mills, C. Wright, quoted, 37, 38 

Miranda, Magdalena, paper by, 118-29 

Mississippi Medical and Surgical Asso- 
ciation, 161 

Mississippi Project, 149-62; political ac- 
tivities of, 158-60; program develop- 
ment of, 160-62 

Mississippi Teachers Association, 159 

Mobilization for Youth (MFY), 91, 93, 
94 

Model cities program, go, 100 

Mogulof, Melvin B., paper by, 86-107 

Morison, Robert S., quoted, 45, 

Morning News (Wilmington, Del.), 163, 
173 

Morrill Act (1862), 47-48 

Mort, Paul K.., cited, 74 

Myrdal, Gunnar, quoted, 57 
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NAACP, see National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
NABSW, see National Association of 
Black Social Workers 

NASHAW, see National Association for 
Statewide Health and Welfare 

NASW, see National Association of So- 
cial Workers 

National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (Kerner Commission), 3-4, 
5» 7, 17, 127 

National Assembly for Social Policy and 
Development, 73 

National Association for Statewide 
Health and Welfare (NASHAW), 68 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), 
149, 153, 155, 157, 159, 164, 170 

National Association of Black Social 
Workers (NABSW), 119, 124, 180, 181, 
182, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 191 
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National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW) 69; Ad Hoc Committee, 31, 
32, 33°34 

National compulsory health insurance 
program, 16 

National Conference on Social Welfare 
(NCSW), vii, 60-74; business organiza- 
tion, 1969, 252-59; centennial year, 73; 
Distinguished Service Awards, xv-xvii; 
the 1969 Forum, 178-84, 185-92; pro- 
gram, 1969, 197-251; Report of the 
Membership, 193-95; theme, 197 

National conferences, 66, 67 

National Council of Churches (Delta 
Ministry), 149 

National development, in Canada, 108- 
17 

National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers (NFS) (Miss.), 
149, 150, 158 

National Federation of Student Social 
Workers (NFSSW), 184, 186 

National Guard, in Wilmington, Del., 
162-63 

National Welfare Rights Organization 
(NWRO), 119, 124, 179, 184, 186, 187, 
191 

NCSW, see National Conference on So- 
cial Welfare 

Negroes: and _ self-determination, 119- 
29; Mississippi Project, 149-62; Wil- 
mington, Del., 173 

Neighborhood organization, 91 

Neighborhood technical assistance, 104 

“New Departures in Social Services,” 
75°85 

New York Citizens Committee for Chil- 
dren, 16 

New York City, 9-13 

“New York Conference Story, The,” 178- 
84 

“New York Story, The—a Participant’s 
Viewpoint,” 184-92 

NFS, see National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers 

NFSSW, see National Federation of 
Student Social Workers 

Nixon, Richard, Greetings to the Con- 
ference, xiv 

NWRO, see National Welfare Rights 
Organization 


Oakland (Calif.) model cities format, 88 
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OBAY, see Organization of Black Afro— 
American Youth 

OEO, see Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity 

Office for Inner-City Development, Cath- 


olic Diocese of Wilmington, and 
WTEAG, 166 

Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), 
95, 96 

Old age pensions, 115 

One Year Later, 4, 5, 6 

Operation Free Streets (Wilmington, 


Del.), 168 
Operation Opportunity (Miss.), 157 
Organization of Black Afro-American 
Youth (OBAY),. 157 
Organizer, The, 141-42 


Parsons, Talcott, quoted, 24 

Pascal, Anthony H., paper by, 75-85 

Path Find Fund, 160 

People against Racism (Wilmington, 
Del.), 169 

People’s Pulse (Wilmington, Del.), 164, 
171-72 

Peterson, Russell W., 163, 169, 171 

Piven, Frances Fox, cited, 29 

Powell, Adam Clayton, 96 

Pray, Kenneth, cited, 27 

Private enterprise, and social welfare, 
19-20 

“Private Troubles and Public Issues: 
One Social Work Job or Two?” 22-43 

Prunty, Howard E., paper by, 184-92 

Public assistance residence requirements, 
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Racism: black, 145, 147; white, 4, 5 

Rankin County, Miss., community de- 
velopment in, 151-54 

Rankin County Assembly, 153-54 

Rankin County Movement for Progress, 
153 

Regional conference, 67-68 

Rein, Martin, quoted, 40-41 

Religion on campuses, 131 

Research, in educational institutions, 
45, 52 , 

Reynolds, Bertha, quoted, 39, 42 

Rhodes, Alfred H., Jr., paper by, 149-62 

Richmond, Mary, cited, 26 
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Riddick, George E., cited, 118, 123; 
quoted, 121-22 

Riessman, Frank, cited, 125; quoted, 4o- 
41 

Rituals, impact of social revolution on, 
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Rockefeller, Nelson D., i5 
Rogers, Richard, 75 
Rudolph, Frederick, quoted, 49 


Schaller, Lyle E., cited, 151 

Schorr, Alvin, 75; cited, 15, 16 

Schottland, Charles, 75 

Schwartz, William, paper by, 22-43 

Seder, Doris, quoted, 56 

Self-determination, and black unity, 
119-29 , 

Shea, Robert, cited, 118 

Silcott, T. George, cited, 118; quoted, 
123, 128 

Sills, David, cited, 62 

Sills, James, 171 

Silver, James W., quoted, 159 

Sister Corita (Corita Kent), quoted, 139 

Smart, Dorothy, cited, 118 

SNCC, see Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee 

Social action: demands for, 119; federal 
support for citizen participation in, 
86-107 

Social Action Forum, 190 

Social change, and the university, 44-59 

Social planning, role of states in, 14-21 

Social revolution, impact of, on values, 
130-48 

Social security, 16, 109 

Social Security Act, 16; 1967 amend- 
ments, 5, 16 

Social services, new departures in, 75-85 

Social welfare: and black unity and self- 
determination, 119-29; in Canada, 
108-17; proposed continuing educa- 
tion system for, 69 

Social welfare conferences, and social 
work education, 60-74 

“Social Welfare in National Develop- 
ment in Canada,” 108-17 

Social Welfare Workers 
(SWWM), 180, 187 

Social work education: changes in, de- 
manded, 120; enrollment projections, 
51; through social welfare conferences, 
60-74; two-track system of, 34 
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22-43 

Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, 149 
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Specht, Harry, quoted, 33, 43 

Stat, Harry, 171 

State conferences, 68 

State Human Relations 
(Del.), 169 

“State in Social Planning, The,” 14-21 

Struthers, Wallace W., paper by, 108-17 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 149 

Summer project (Miss.), 156-58 

SWWM, see Social Welfare Workers 
Movement 
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Taggart, Paul J., 171 

Task Force for Social Action, 190 

Task Force on the Organization of 
Social Services, 75 

TCC, see Tri-County Community Cen- 
ter, Inc. 

Terry, Charles L., Jr., 162-63 

Theobald, Robert, quoted, 111 

Theology, impact of social revolution 
on, 130-47 

Thunderhawk, Chief, 189 

Titmuss, Richard M., 56; cited, 111, 115 

Tri-County Community Center, Inc. 
(TCC) (Miss.), 161-62 

Turner, John B., paper by, 118-29 

Twenty-second All University Faculty 
Conference of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 54 


United Council (Wilmington, Del.), 164, 
16g, 170 

United Nations Research Institute for 
Social Development, 113 

United Neighbors for Progress of 
People’s Settlement (Wilmington, 
Del.), 173 

“University and Social Change, The,” 
44°59 

University of Delaware, 173 
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Urban Coalition, 6, 20 

Urban Coalition and Urban America, 
Inc., 4 

Urban League, 155, 


Values, impact of social revolution on, 
130-48 

Vintner, Robert D., cited, 29 

Violence, in racial conflict, 126, 127 


WAR, see Women of American Revolu- 
tion 

Waterman, Kenneth S., cited, 124 

Watson, Jeanne, quoted, 39-40 

Weber, Max, quoted, 174 

Weiner, Hyman J., cited, 42 

Welfare: payments, 15; reform of system, 
3-8; services, 109 

Westley, Bruce, quoted, 39-40 

White Coalition for Justice without 
Repression (Wilmington, Del.), 168, 
169, 176 

White Vigilantes of North America, 
(Wilmington, Del.), 163 

Wicker, Tom, quoted, 5 

Wilensky, Harold L., quoted, 24 

Wilkins, Roy, cited, 127 

Willard, J. W., cited, 113 

Williams, Leonard, 163 

Wilmington, Del., community develop- 
ment in, 162-77 

Wilmington Trust Company, 173 

Wilmington Youth Emergency Action 
Council (WYEAC), 162, 165, 166, 168, 
173, 175, 176 

Wirth, Louis, quoted, 44 

Wisconsin Public Welfare Association, 
6 

Women of American Revolution (WAR) 
180, 187 

Women’s Liberation Movement, 180 

WYEAC, see Wilmington Youth Emer- 
gency Action Council 
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Yates, Paul C., quoted, 170 

Young, Whitney, quoted, 186 

Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
WYEAC, 166 

Youth Opportunities Board, 88 


Papers presented at the g6th Annual Forum may also be found in 
Social Work Practice, 1969, published by Columbia University Press: 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

Social System, Personality System, and Practice Theory Harris Chaiklin 
Community Development: Potentials and Limitations S. K. Khinduka 
Social Work Skill: the Anatomy of the Helping Act Lawrence Shulman 


Skill Training for Nonprofessionals in the Social Services Sandra Sutherland and 
John C., Dillingham 


The Chronic Mental Patient: Aftercare and Rehabilitation Pascal Scoles 
Professional Leadership for Volunteer Development Harriet H. Naylor 
White on White: Organizing in the White Community Lawrence Grossman 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Verbal Accessibility of the Appalachian Mother: a Casework Challenge Norman 
A. Polansky, Robert D. Borgman, Christine DeSaix, and Betty Jane Smith 


Complementarity of Role Expectations in Groups: the Member-Worker Contract 
Charles D. Garvin 


Integrating Individuals with Impaired Adaptive Behavior in a Group Work Agency 
Muriel W. Pumphrey, Mortimer Goodman, and Norman Flax 


SOCIAL STRATEGIES 

Southern School Desegregation: Consequences of Reform M. Hayes Mizell 
Social Problems in Rural America Leon H. Ginsberg 

Mothers’ Wages—an Alternative Attack on Poverty David G. Gil 

An Economic Agency for the Slum Harold H, Weissman 
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